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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the concept of professionalism in Canadian sport. Prior 
to 1884, it was found that professionalism was likely to 
be linked with one's occupation. Sport was, at that time, 
the perogative of the wealthy since they had the time 
available. In order to insure that competition was 
equalized, the terms amateur and professional were becom- 
ing more common towards the end of this period. The 
"amateur" was likely to refer to a member of the elite of 
society or perhaps a person with a sedentary type of 
occupation, for example a bank clerk. The professional 
was considered to be a person who worked at an occupation 
related to a sport skill, for example a boatman or a 
footman, or perhaps a person who was engaged in some form 
of manual labor. In each of the latter cases, the worker 
was considered to have an unfair advantage over the 
"amateur". 

With the shorter working hours and the increased 
Space rev ES: for sporting competitions, money was used as 
the distinguishing feature of the professional athlete. 
In 1880 and 1884, the Canadian Association of Amateur 


Oarsmen and the Amateur Athletic Association of Canada were 
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formed to regulate rowing and track and field. Each of 
these organizations used money as the guage of a performer's 
athletic status. From 1884 to 1932, conflicting trends 
developed. While amateur authorities were attempting to 
conduct sporting competitions free from the "taint" of 
money, technological advances were such that conditions 
were bettered in allowing for high level competition. 
Entrepreneurs recognized the possibilities of 
sport as a means of earning money and by the mid-depression 
period, a commercial basis for sport had been established. 
With improved transportation and the developing of the 
electronic media, the professional's exploits were exposed 
to an increasing number of followers of his sport. As 
Canadian "amateur" hockey teams suffered losses at the 
hands of the European "amateur" teams, the status of the 
professional player benefitted by comparison. The pro- 
fessional was first accepted by the general public and 
then surrounded with an aura of invincibility until the 
summer of 1972 when an "amateur" team from the Soviet 


Union shattered the myth of professional invincibility. 
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If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and biaming it on you, 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too; 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise: 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim; 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two impostors just the same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools: 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss, 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be a Man, my son! 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Professional. What is he? Does he prostitute 
the ends of sport? Is he a specialist? Is he one who plays 
for money? In sports, he has been characterized by one or 
all of these descriptions as well as others. Strangely 
enough, however, the same is not true in other fields of 
endeavor. It seems important, for example, in the field of 
teaching that practitioners of that art be characterized as 
"professionals"; that their organization be "professional"; 
that their ethics be "professional". By thusly being 
characterized, a mantle of respectability is attained. 

The above is really the core of the problem of the 
"professional" in sports. In teaching, law, medicine or any 
other service-type occupation, "professionalism" is demanded. 
It is the "non-professional" who is the interloper and, as 
such, he is not tolerated. Indeed, organizations are formed 
to maintain and improve the standards of these "professional" 
groups. Prostitution? The charge is never levelled at 
these organizations. Specialization? In these "professional" 
Organizations it appears to be a most natural outgrowth and 
as such is almost revered. Mercenaries? The charge is 
seldom heard. It is mainly the athlete and the politician 
who, in the past, have been ill-characterized by the term 


"professional". 
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Proscipucion 2 

The dictionary definition of prostitute is "to devote 
to an improper purpose." One often hears that the end of 
the game is the game itself or, as Gardiner puts it, "manly 
rivalry for the pure joy of the contest."* Translated 
into other terms, this might be stated: "winning isn't 
important it's the game that counts." The adherent of this 
view holds that the game is an end in itself, and in fact, 
mhe endme ALl@deviationatromethe endiismconsidered toybe an 
aberration. The deviate is therefore, as far as the 
holder of this view is concerned, classified as a "profes- 
stonal™. 

In 1967 an eminent physical educator visited the cam- 
pus of McMaster University where he addressed the graduating 
class on the subject of "professionalism". His introduction 
to the topic was a story in which he narrated the proposi- 
tioning of a male by a female of ill-repute. He described 
the "contact", the "hustling" and the subsequent walking 
off together, ending his description with, "that's profes- 
sionalism."* 

The problem, however, is further compounded. People 
who are said to compete for the "love of the game", are 
characterized as "amateurs". Those who supposedly play 
for more or less than the "love of the game", the deviates, 
are therefore "non-amateurs" and are more often referred to 


as "professionals". In reading almost any book which deals 
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with sport in ancient times and was written in the nineteenth 
or twentieth century, the terms "amateur" and "professional" 
are introduced into the text. Since the terms were unknown 
in ancient times, this must be a classical example of the 
anachronism. 

The concept of playing the game purely for the love of 
it is an interesting one. No one doubts that the athlete 
of the ancient era had a great love for his sport. However, 
can it be said, with conviction, that this was the sole 
purpose of his striving on the field of sport? Is not the 
mere fact that an activity, in the form of a game or a 
contest, is constructed in such a way as to determine a 
decision -- win, lose or draw -- enough to suggest that 
there are other acceptable ends of the activity? As long as 
man is engaged in a contest with another man, the elements 
or himself, a worthwhile end of that contest is, surely, to 
succeed. The danger, of course, of a professional athlete 
saying this is that he is immediately charged with promoting 
a "win at all cost" philosophy. Yet the same charge is not 
made when it is stated that an end of an examination is to 
pass it. As mentioned before, sports and politics seem to 
be in a separate category. 

Yet, is the idea of winning so new? The Indians of 
North America rewarded the winners of their contests with a 
prize of some sort. The ancient Etruscans did similarly. 


The Greeks certainly were no exception. 
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They appear to have had little to say in 
praise of the good loser; Pindar twice 
speaks of defeated competitors slinking 

home in shame from the great festivals. 

It is not surprising, then, that the wits 

of the Hellenistic and Imperial epochs 
directed their shafts at unsuccessful per- 
formers. Lucilius tells of a winner, 
Eutychides, slow on the track but a flier 

to his meals, and of another, Erasistratus, 
whom not even an earthquake could inspire to 
show a turn of speed. Nicharchus has an 
epigram about Charmus, a dolichos runner who 
Eimishedescevenchmineattiela of cax ee ee 


The purpose of this discussion has been to show that 
the idea of winning has been with mankind for many years 
and, as such, has been a recognized and desirable end of 
athletic competitions. In light of this, the equating of 


"professionalism" and prostitution is somewhat nebulous. 


Specialization? 

Another common equation is that of the "professional" 
with the specialist or excessivist. In many cases, this is 
linked with the mercenary aspect, tending to confuse even 
more the issue of defining a "professional". Woody states 
that "professionalism negated wholly the ideals of early 


penileticant 


He goes on to say that specialization was 
needed to ensure success; quoting from many sources, most 
of which are uncomplimentary to athletics, of the ill- 
effects of specialization. Woody then declares that be- 
cause of this specialization “amateurs had little chance of 


6 


success against them," Here again we see the introduction 


of a nineteenth century concept into the world of the ancient 
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Greeks. 
Gardiner also refers to a professional in Greek ath- 


letics as one who found that "it was necessary to concentrate 


on some particular event, to specialize ae ear so Yet 


Gardiner later confuses his terms and meanings when he 


states that by the time of the Peloponnesian War, the word 


"athlete" had come to mean "professional".° The confusion 


in meanings is evident when it is realized that the word 
"athlete" means, literally, "a competitor for a prize". This 
is not intended as a condemnation of Gardiner; rather this 
confusion of terms and meanings seems to be common among 
writers when discussing "professionalism". Their reasoning 
seems to be; by specialization, A wins; winning means a 
prize (money); prizes promote further specialization, 
(training) to ward off challenges; further specialization 
means more wins (money); thus the specialist and the prize- 


winner become equated. Or, in other words: 


the very essence of athletic sport is the 
rivalry it engenders. Rivalry in turn 
begets a desire for excellence, and 
excellence in any art mainly depends on 
the amount of time devoted to it. As 

the art develops, so the standard of 
excellence is being continually raised, 
until at length, we reach a perfection 
which can only be attained by those who 
devote their whole time and energies to 
Lesvcultivation. » Thisvat) Last means the 
devotion of a life; and there being but 
few who can sacrifice their life to sport, 
which is a pastime without increment, the 
pastime without an income becomes a pro- 
fession with one. 
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From the above quotation, therefore, it is evidently 
Vassall's opinion that specialization, money and time are 


interrelated as far as a "professional" athlete is concerned. 


PeMercenanyic 

There is probably less need to document evidence of 
money being the criterion of a "professional" athlete. To 
many people, thisis the distinguishing feature of a 
"professional"; he plays for money. This "intrusion" of 
money into sport is usually condemned. However, in almost 
every other calling, money is accepted as a matter of fact. 
There is no good or evil, either intrinsic or derived, from 
the acceptance of money for teaching, music, drama, etc. 
But "when money enters into sport corruption is sure to 
follow."?°9 

The argument goes on to infer that since the athlete 
is participating for money, he is liable to sell his ser- 
vices to the highest bidder, whether it is a briber or an 
Organizer. To be sure, there have been cases of corruption 
in "professional" sport, as there have in "non-professional" 


sport. What does this prove? Perhaps only that "sin" is 
common to man. Yet the fear of this possibility of cor- 
ruption and its contagion has been such that athletes who 
have partaken of an activity for money have been classified 


as “professional", thus further confusing the issue. 


There are, of course, other interpretations of the 
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term "professional". These have been advanced because they 
are among the most popular in the sports literature. Per- 
haps it would be worthwhile at this time, however, to look 
at another common interpretation of the "professional", 
notably that of being "not an amateur". Within that con- 
text, it is now necessary to undertake an investigation of 
the development of the term "amateur" in nineteenth century 
England. The purpose is to explore the limits of the 
"amateur" so as to explain that which exists outside the 


limits, in this case, the "professional". 


The Development of The "Amateur" 

The sports of the upper classes, that is "the poli- 
tically powerful or socially spot ease traditionally 
have been set apart from those of the rest of the popula- 
tion of Europe. The nobility of the fifteenth century 
adopted, as a pastime, the tournament, the’ serious form of 
Military training of thirteenth century knights. During the 
Renaissance, noble sports were distinguished from ignoble. 
Fencing and riding were recommended by John Locke as contri- 
butors to good breeding. 7? The fifteenth century Italian 
game of Calcio had a playing regulation which stated that 
"all kinds of rascallions are not to be tolerated, neither 
artificiers, servants nor low born fellows but honourable 
44h, 


soldiers, gentlemen, lords and princes. 


In the Renaissance period, those who were "refined" 
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were the courtiers. Their equivalent in nineteenth century 
England were the gentlemen. They, too, had pursuits which 
were considered to be suitable, that is "polite" as opposed 
ee "impolite".+4 
It was in this latter context that the word amateur 
was first used in France during the reign of Louis XIV 
(1643-1715). It signified a connoisseur of the fine arts. 
First noted in Britain in 1784, it signified one who was 
fondsof the polite: varts of painting and music.  Lts first 
recorded usage in regards to sport was in 1801. At that time, 
ringside prize-fight spectators were described as "gentlemen- 


amateurs". 7° 


During the nineteenth century, the two words 
became synonymous. 

The definition of an "amateur", in sport, in England 
was based on social distinctions. This is verified by the 
mid-nineteenth century English definition of an "amateur" 
as one who was not "by trade or employment a mechanic, arti- 


He In 1871, the Henley Regatta committee 


san or labourer." 
declined an entry "on the grounds that the crew included 
people who were or had been mechanics, artisans and labour- 
ers."-/ In 1882, the same committee ruled that no menial or 
manual worker came within its definition of amateur. 78 

This is not to suggest that these social distinctions 


were accepted without question by everybody. One rather 


bitter "ex-amateur" wrote: 
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I am convinced that it is my duty to give my 

experiences of the amateur, for, mind you, I 

have seen him in many characters, and never 

without experiencing a feeling of the most 

profound disgust for his stupid assumption, 

a sentiment of the bitterest contempt for 

his laughable incompetency, and a sensation 

of the most genuine loathing for his overweening 

conceit. . .. Amateurism is the curse of the 

nineteenth century; it is the essence of all 

that is false and contemptible. It is a pretty 

word for blatant folly, a nice name for 

invincible conceit.1 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century, 

money from sport was not a determining factor regarding one's 
“amateur status". There are many examples of “amateurs" 
playing for "stakes", "entrance fees" and "wagers". In 
1881, however, the Amateur Athletic Association was formed 
in England. It adopted the Henley definition of an "amateur", 
substituting, for the socially restrictive clause, a proviso 
“legislating against pecuniary advantage."7° As a result, 
the social distinction was replaced by a monetary one; the 


cricket terms of "gentleman" and "player" were soon to be 
replaced by "amateur" and "professional". 

Sport in Canada seems to have followed a similar 
course. "Professionalism", once held in universal dis- 
regard, has proceded to the point where the professional, 
more popularly known as the "pro", is considered by many to 
be worthy of emulation. The purpose of this study, there- 
LOLe mL SEtLOMtrace sin a nisctorical, tashion,, the: risenoL 
"professionalism" in Canadian sporting life, with particular 


emphasis to be placed upon the changing concept of "pro- 


fessionalism". 
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Need For The Study 


Scholarly investigation regarding the professional 
athlete has been neglected. Writers and investigators have 
preferred to write of the amateur primarily, the profes- 
sional incidentally. Even today, with 64 sports governing 
bodies in Canada, “+ only four define a "professional", 
yet almost all legislate against him. The Canadian Horse 
Shows Association, the Canadian Lacrosse Association and the 
Canadian Motorcycle Association each define a "professional" 
in monetary terms. The Canadian Amateur Hockey Association 
defines a "professional" in the following manner: "A player 
shall be considered a professional only when the NHL noti- 
fies the CAHA that such a player has signed a standard 
player's contract or has agreed in writing to the terms of 
a contract with a professional hockey club."? 

Iteis hopeds that one resultvof this stadyswiall be a 
meaningful definition of a professional in Canadian sporting 
Life. 

A further need for study in this area also resides 
in current contradictions between capitalist and socialist 
countries regarding "amateurism" and "professionalism". 

Tie wUsosol ky LOLeecKanpleyaemaintalnss Gidtathene dabeeno 
"amateurs" or "professionals" in the Soviet Union. There 
are only "athletes". For international purposes then, 


these athletes are characterized as "amateur". 
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Methods and Procedures 

The methods and procedures undertaken in this study 
will be essentially those of historical research. Emphasis 
will be placed upon primary source material such as inter- 
views, periodical and newspaper coverage of the times, 
Minutes of meetings, contracts and other similarly relevant 
sources. 

It is intended to divide the study into three dis- 
fincteperiods:. | A. Prior to. 18833; "Bo '884—-1932=" Cc. 1933-1972. 
These periods are chosen because in the opinion of the 
writer, they best serve as terminal points in the develop- 
ment of professionalism. Prior to 1883, it is submitted 
that professionalism was thought of in terms of social 
status, with competition being common between "profession- 
aS) andes snoOn-protessionals . From 1834 to 1932, the 
professional athlete was thought of in terms of money. It 
appears that from 1933 to the present, the professional ath- 
lete has been gaining a new image, one worthy of emulation. 
In fact, at the present time, it is submitted that the status 
of the professional athlete in Canada is very high indeed; 
so high that only recently the Canadian Amateur Hockey 
Association, with the backing of the Government of Canada 
Pie ouall Hockey Canada, withdrew the Canadian hockey team 
from the 1970 World Hockey Tournament, to have been played 
in Canada because professional players could not be used. 


This in itself appears to be justification that a study of 
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the rise of professionalism takes place. 


Limitations 

While there are the basic limitations of an histori- 
cal study, that is, time and the accessibility of relevent 
material, it is felt that the basic limitation of the study 
will be that of the writer's ability to interpret relevant 
material in order to form a concept of professionalism in 


keeping with the time under investigation. 


Delimitations 

The following delimitations will apply to this study: 

1. Rather than investigate all sports to see whether 
professionalism existed therein, this inquiry will 
proceed in such a way as to investigate all 
mention of professionalism. The effect, there- 
fore, will be to draw from each of the various 
sports information which will allow the writer to 
trace the rise and changing concept of profes- 
Sionalism. 

2. The starting date of the study will be 1867, the 
birthdate of the nation. 

3. Amateur organizations will be investigated only 
insofar as they appear to be necessary to the 


study. 
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THE BRITISH HERITAGE 


Onethat=lirst Monday morning. of July 186/77 a glad— 
some midsummer morn", a new nationality took its place 
among the nations of the worla. It was a unique experiment. 
Two distinct cultures, nourished for over one hundred years 
by Great Britain were given the opportunity to develop as a 
unique and separate entity. 

And yet it must be stated that Confederation did not 
change the character or outlook of the new Dominion overnight. 


2 


The "imprint of Britain"” still made its mark on everyday 


life. 


Britons were interested in all sports; they 
had established a host of periodicals; they 
brought grace and splendour into ceremonials 

- - . they stood for precise standards and 
definitive codes of conduct; they created an 
image of the gentleman as arbitor and leader. 
The Canadian professions conformed to the 
British models and even quite minor deviations 
from the British norm became suspect... . 
The respect for British precedents was by no 
means imposed. (They) were stele ieaeiche willingly 
and even slavishly by Canadians. 


It is in the area of sports that these British 
"precedents" should be examined since a very definite 
connection existed between sport in England and the institu- 


tion of the British Public School. Although the term "Public 
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School" was first used in the latter part of the twelfth 
century, it was not officially defined until 1942. McIn- 
tosh is of the opinion that it was an "endowed non-local 
school for the upper classes." This was not always so. 
"The transformation of the schools for the education of the 
ruling classes was gradual .. . (and) by the beginning of 
the nineteenth century it was complete."> 

By the end of the eighteenth century, cricket and 
boating together with hunting, poaching and riding were 
accepted pastimes at the Public Schools. © These were 
considered to be gentlemanly sports. Football was also 
indulged in but was considered to be "more fit for farm 
boys and labourers than for young gentlemen. "/ An old Etonion 
wrote in 1831 that he could not “consider the game of foot- 
ball as being gentlemanly; after all, the Yorkshire common 
people play at it."8 

Two features of British life immediately become evi- 
dent from these statements: an elite class of people existed 
in England; there were certain sporting pursuits which were 
suited to them. 

In time, a "games cult" developed in the Public 
Schools. In general, these games were such that no effort 
was made to introduce and develop a great deal of skill. 

Nor were extremely balanced competitions sought after. 
Games were considered to be a reflection of and a prepara- 


tion for life wherein the unexpected could take place and one 
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might have to cope with overwhelming odds. Skill on the 
field was not desired (not by the Masters at any rate). 
The belief existed that if one could cope with unexpected 
turn of events on the cricket field, one could react to an 
unexpected turn of events in a military operation; if one 
could be exposed to the benefits of teamwork in sport, one 
could use this to good effect in the Colonial Offices. 
Public School education was of a general nature; the aim 
was to prepare one for entry into life whether it be the 
clergy, the military, or the civil service. 

Much of this seemed to change, however, as the emerg- 
ing middle class gained access in ever increasing numbers 
to the Public Schools. Within a brief span of fifteen 
years, from 1860 to 1875, the gospel of athletics was 


spread and 


s 21. the rules of association football, rugby 
football and hockey had been evolved. Boxing 
had been dressed in respectable clothes. 
Athletic and swimming competitions were first 
organized in their modern forms. Lawn Tennis 
was introduced to the world and Polo was re- 
introduced. Minor sports such as Badminton, 
Court Tennis, Squash Racquets, Fives and 
Croquet all went through a new phase of 
organization and re-organization. The un- 
scaled peaks of the Alps were climbed by the 
first wave of British Mountaineers and 
international athletic competition had 

begun. It was a sporting revolution and the 
revolutionaries were young graduates of the 
English Public Schools and Universities.? 


There was a new mania for sport. Previously, the 


province of a small elite, education and technology had 
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combined to give it a wider appeal. And yet, it seemed 
necessary to maintain the previously accepted style of 

life. The imposition of restrictions seemed to be in order. 
After all, "in the history of Europe, the sports of those 
who were politically powerful and socially privileged 

were usually clearly distinguished from the sports of the 


te It is necessary to go back 


rest of the population. 
only to the Renaissance period to see that humanists 
distinguished between noble and ignoble sports. A fifteenth 


century account of the Florentine game of Calcio included 


the regulation: 


- Moreover, even as every kind of man was 
not admitted to the Olympic games, but only men 
of standing in their native cities and king- 
doms, so, in Calcio, all kinds of rascallions 
are not to be tolerated, neither artificiers, 
servants nor low born fellows, but honourable 
soldiers, gentlemen, lords and princes.11l 


Not only Florentine football dictated a social dis- 
tinction. It was generally agreed by writers of the time 
that some pastimes were worthy of aristocratic pursuit 
while others were not. Not all writers agreed on which 
were worthy and which were not but the essential point is 
that it was agreed that some were acceptable and others 
Tee Yet, because these distinctions were made, it 
should not be assumed that upper and lower classes did not 
occasionally participate together. 


One of the most famous examples of social interming- 


ling occurred in 1682 when James II, then the Duke of York, 
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agreed to choose any Scottish partner he wished against two 
English noblemen in order to settle a dispute. John Pater- 
sone, a Leith shoemaker, aided his future monarch in the 
ViCtOnysofethisetinstminternationaligolt match:e)invso. doing, 
he shared equally in the substantial sums wagerea.?3 

And so, while basically it has been stated that 
throughout history there has been one group of sports for 
the rich and another for the Boor Ray it has also been 
pointed out that there were occasions when a sport or a 
pastime would broach social differences. Gradually, the 
upper and lower classes "began to play together with steadily 
décreasingsregard¢fortstrictilylclass differences. "1? 


Cricket, for example, grew in popularity during the nineteenth 


century: 


One of the strongest and certainly the oddest 
of reasons for its acceptance in Victorian 
England was its adoption of the type of social 
compromise which that age esteemed so highly. 
While cricket so far surmounted class barriers 
that the gentlemen amateurs took the field side 
by side with working class professionals, the 
distinction between the two was emphasized by 
the major match of the season -- between 
"Gentlemen and Players'. 


It is interesting to note that these regularly 
scheduled cricket meetings between Gentlemen and Players 
first made their appearance in 1806, only a short time 
after the word amateur was used in reference to a sporting 
event in England. The word "amateur" is derived from the 


Latin amare which means to love. It appears to have been 
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first used in France during the reign of Louis XIV (1643- 

1715). It signified a connoisseur of the fine arts. First 
used in Britain in 1784, it signified one who was fond of 

the "polite" arts of painting and music. English gentlemen 
of the nineteenth century were encouraged to engage in pur- 
suits which were "polite" as opposed to "impolite". >! 
The equation between "gentlemen" and "amateurs" appears to 
have been made by 1801, particularly in reference to sport. 
It was at a prize fight in England, in 1801, that ringside 
spectators were described as "gentlemen-amateurs".+® 

It is not necessary to go into a detailed analysis 
of the origin of the term gentleman. It is sufficient to say 


we) 


that the term refers to one who is "noble by origin". Its 


connotation is reinforced by the implication that the 
gentleman is well bred and well mannered. However, it is 
important for our purposes to investigate somewhat more 
closely these annual cricket games, previously referred to 
in order to establish the connection between "Gentleman" 


and "Players". 


Gentleman-amateur had a social and class distinc- 
tion like the term "gentleman commoner" which was 
used at Oxford and Cambridge colleges to 
distinguish between certain undergraduates from 
other socially inferior students who were 

simply "commoners" or scholars. In cricket, 

the term "gentleman" was by itself sufficient 

to distinguish the upper class from the 
professional or "players". 


There is no question that the "players" referred to were 
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employees, i.e. groundskeepers and perhaps equipment makers, 
of the various county cricket clubs. As such they had a 
reasonable amount of time on their hands as well as readily 
available facilities. "Many acquired a degree of skill far 
beyond that of their employers. Hence in the early days of 
championships, separate events were established for these 
men, for whom we may use the term 'groundsmen profes- 


ssaneuie 


It is always difficult to understand why the 
fact of the acquisition of skill by this group meant that 
it was undesirable that competitions between these two classes 
were discouraged by barriers. Although such competitions 
did take place in cricket, this was the exception. The 
reasoning behind the exception lay rooted in Phespeculiariazty 
of the game. Cricket in the nineteenth century was such that 
a match could last up to five days duration. The sport 
obviously catered to the wealthy -- people who had much 
leisure time available. The cricketer then had the time 
available and was able to spend as much time developing his 
skills as did the hired man. The hired man on occasion 
would be retained to instruct less able amateurs in the 
arts of the game. Hence arose another category -- 
PlnSeruGcor professionals". 77 

There was also another concept of professionalism 
developing in nineteenth century Britain which eventually 


was felt in Canada. Just as in some cities of Canada, the 


taxi is one of the quickest ways to travel from one part of 
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the city to another, so too in eighteenth and nineteenth 
century Britain. The equivalent of our taxi was the boat. 
This large body of watermen, as the water "taxi drivers" 
were called, would occasionally hold regattas in order to 
determine the fastest rower. "The oldest sporting event in 
Britain is a sculling race for apprentice watermen, Doggett's 
Goat yaAnd Badge, First heldein 1715.0c> 

When, gradually, the work of rowing became an amuse- 
ment for the students of the schools and universities of 
England, "it was felt that these youngsters could not fairly 
be expected to compete against men for whom rowing was a 
full time occupation, and so watermen were excluded from 
their regattas ... . There was a similar class of 
professional runners, employed to carry messages quickly 
about London. These watermen and footmen may be called 
"work professionals'."7? 

One of the major problems in attempting to under- 
stand the evolution of such a concept is to differentiate 
between the restrictions being imposed as a means of segre- 
gating people of dissimilar skills or whether the basis is 
one of class. A case can be made quite convincingly for 
either one. The example is best served by looking at the 
sport of rowing. The example of the waterman's influence 
has been given. When the sport of rowing developed and the 
Henley Regatta assumed some prominence, it transpired that 


the Regatta committee laid down the regulation "that no 
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person should be considered an amateur oarsman who was or 

had been by trade or employment for wages a mechanic, artisan 
or Labourer." Thus the researcher is faced with the 
dilemma of attempting to resolve whether the regulation was 
one of social snobbery or whether its roots lay in the notion 
that somebody who partook of manual labour, presently or 
formerly, had an inherent strength advantage over the seden- 
tary gentleman. 

And so, while the growth of sport in the 19th century 
was such that it was available to many, it is evident that 
the distinguishing feature of the professional in Britain 
by 1867 was that he was a "working man", a threat, who 
could dominate sport to the extent that the amateurs would 
be discouraged and drop the sport as the ancients were 
thought to have done. 

Perhaps it was this threat to the gentlemanly class 
that also led to their being "clubable -- a word much used 
to describe those of greatly varied interest and status, who 
felt strongly the need for companionship with their own 


kina."7? 


Clubs had appeared in London, England as early as 
1693 with conversation and congeniality and comfort being 
basic requirements. Gaming was considered to be "undoubtedly 
a very important feature of the early clubs and in many 
cases, their avowed reason for palaeseque Oe! 

As in sport, the emerging middle class patterned it- 


self after the elite. They congregated at the taverns and 
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ale-houses, the meeting places for the "more dissolute sort 
of barristers, attorneys and tradesmen of what were then 
called the better sort, but no one who wore a decent coat 


n27 The result was the formation of more 


was excluded. 
clubs, the emphasis being on conviviality or based on a 
common interest such as a sport, trade or amusement such as 
card playing. The one other variable common to all who 
could join a club at this time was, of course, time 
available. 

Gambling was as much a feature of these clubs as 
was any other focal points. Stakes were common in matches 
of all kinds as were bets and money prizes. During this 
time period, there was no suggestion that the winning of 
money had any debilitating effect, nor did it have anything 
to do with the determining of one's status as a professional 
in sport. More will be said about this latter point below. 

If such was the case in Britain prior to 1867, it 
was only natural that Canada, a British colony, would mirror 
the motherland. The major sporting works-° Gf *thiss period 
certainly bear this out. The growth of sport in Canada 
owed much of its success to the garrisons, the officers 
being members of the upper classes and in most cases, Public 
School graduates with an exposure to the traditional 
British sports. 

ineCanada;.,aSein Beitain,;.itewas,only natural sthat 


sport was the prerogative of those with time available. Thus 
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the garrisons along with the landlord or the financially 
independent, led the way in the development of sport. 

While technology was such that travel was restrictive and 
hours of labour were long as well as necessary, the working 
classes posed no threat in reference to infringing upon the 
games and pastimes of the upper classes. They did become a 
"threat" however, as the shorter hours movement attained 
some success and transportation improved so as to allow 

for increased time for recreational pursuits. 

There seems to have been a problem in Canada, almost 
from the beginning of British colonization, ensuring that 
people knew their appropriate "place" in society. Susanna 
Moodie stated that the Scottish artisans and labourers were 
different people the moment their ship arrived in the New 
World. During the long journey, they behaved according to 
their station; once disembarking they were “infected with 
the spirit of insubordination and misrule si” It was in 
this atmosphere that "traditional behaviour tended to go by 
the board.">° 

Whether this was a contributing factor to the growth 
of clubs of people having like interests is debatable but 
it is certain that early in the nineteenth century, segments 
of the Canadian society became "clubable". It is certain, 
too, that these clubs, for the most part, were socially 
oriented to people of like interests and rank in life. 


One of the earliest clubs combining sport and sociali- 
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zation was the Montreal Curling Club, founded in 1807. 
Among its rules was one that it meet “every fortnight at 
4 o'clock to dine on salt beef and greens .. . and the club 


pat The 


dinner and events shall not exceed 7s. 6d. a head. 
fox hunt has traditionally been associated with the upper 
class. Even in Upper Canada in the pioneer times of the 

early nineteenth century, the chase "was followed by a 

number of gentlemen on horseback and a concourse of the beau 
monde of both sexes in cariole and sleigh.">7 The Quebec 
Tandem Club consisted of many of the leading citizens with 
about half of its members being officers of the garrisons: > 
Racing, traditionally known as "the sport of kings", attempted 
to maintain this image in the new land. Meets which had 

been held on the Plains of Abraham were moved a distance to 


=e The 


Ancien Lorette so as to avoid the "rowdy element". 
move appears to have been successful for it was later 
reported that the course at Lorette had the advantage of 
"keeping away certain classes of the labouring population, 


oe Horseracing officials 


thus avoiding disturbances." 
continually made efforts to preserve their events for the 
upper classes, new course being built surrounded with 
fences. However "since the working class could climb as 
well as drink, this move was not completely successful’ 
There was, of course, very little necessity to im- 


pose restrictions upon those who could compete in organized 


sport in the period prior to confederation. The majority of 
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games had not been codified in Great Britain. If a game 
were codified, only the wealthy had sufficient time to play 
it since the "working man" laboured from dawn to davknesseon 
Not only that, he had) to, belong to a Clubrin, order to 
participate and if the club travelled to another city, he 
was effectively barred from competing since he could not 

be absent from his employ. 

As the years progressed towards confederation, and 
certainly more so as the union drifted into the past, there 
was an increasingly greater amount of time available as a 
result of improvements in transportation. The steamboat 
introduced into Canada in 1809, served effectively to dimin- 
ish distances. A rise in intercity competition preceded 
an increasing number of international contests, hastening 
the development of representative sport. While the growth 
of organizations such as the YMCA and the Mechanic's 
Institute served to act as a source of edification to the 
working man with his newly expanding amount of leisure time, 
the area of sport seems to have provided another outlet for 
his expression. It was only natural that problems would 
arise from the evolving of the new society. It was to be no 
longer "self-evident" to each and every one, his "place" 
in society. If this was generally true, it was certainly so 
in the field of sport. Old concepts had to be clothed anew. 


What was previously understood had to be spelled out. 
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Class And The Professional 
While in England the notion of class 
differences, their clash and particularly 
their alteration in new economic and 
political circumstances have provided one 
of the principal themes of literature, in 
Canada, its place has been taken by a 


consciousness of religious and racial 
difference. 37 


Since, by virtue of the conquest of 1759, Canada 
‘became an English colony, the French became concerned with 
preserving their language, customs and culture. There was 
not the inclination on the part of the French to join the 
English clubs and partake of their sports since the Frenchman 
had to be continually on guard against being assimilated 

into the English culture and thus losing his own. He was 
more content to work at his farming or trade and mingle 

with his own kind. 

Of the other non-English groups in Canada, the most 
prominent on the athletic fields seemed to be the Indian, 
Irish, Scots and Negro. Initially, these groups had a 
number of factors in common. Firstly, they were outside 
of the influence and decision making groups; they were in 
the majority of cases, manual labourers; and finally, 
they were among the first to be characterized as profession- 
als in athletic events. 

As early as 1835, in Canada, at the formation of a 
new turf club at Niagara, the racing program was announced 
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to ride on any pretext whatsoever: {>> The implication is 


obvious. Racing waS an aristocratic sport and as such, a 
gentleman's pursuit; it was certainly not to be indulged 
rey Lay 2) yeuteces of the lower classes. While the reason for 
the ban was not given, a number of questions are brought to 
mind. Was the prohibition based on race? Was the young 
black a slave? a servant? Was he a stable boy or groom, 
who, because of his training, stood a good chance of defeat- 
ing his "betters"? Was he simply a manual labourer and 
because of this, barred from competing with the "gentleman- 
amateurs"? 

As the century progressed, some of these questions 
were seemingly answered. At the Toronto Regatta, in 1863, 
a negro, Berry, lined up for the start of the championship 
race. The other competitors refused to start. The race was 
postponed for one day, Berry being denied the opportunity 
to compete. >” Although Berry's name was given as William, 
it is probable that he was the Berry referred to as "Bob" 
or "Black Bob". Newspapers seemed to delight in giving him 
a variety of epithets, referring to him as the “coloured 
giant" or the "western Canadian of African Leyxecenne UO" 
Berry was a waterman in Toronto and after his unsuccessful 
attempt to enter the Toronto Regatta in 1863, he tried again 
in 1867. Again, it was stated explicitly: "Coloured are 

41 


barred from the Toronto Regatta." In 1867, however, the 


discrimination resulted in a letter to the editor deploring 
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the situation. Berry was allowed to enter the Regatta of 

1868, the field including the favourite, Tinning, along with 

Louden and Johnson and Roes from Montreal as well as 

"Berry (a coloured man) . .. a powerful brawny fellow 

with endurance supposed to be almost unlimited. "*? 
Berry surprised all, won and was declared champion of 

Toronto. He was subsequently challenged by Tom Louden to 

a two mile race for a purse of $50. Berry won this race 

too but Louden complained that the former had turned the 

wrong way. It was rowed again and, once more, Berry was 

the winner. 7? 
Berry continued to row successfully, usually for money 

challenges. He was beaten by R.H. Haycock in the Toronto 

Regatta of 1869, thus losing the championship he held for 

one year. He continued to be much in demand, however, and in 

1870, travelled to Lachine for its regatta. While there, he 

aloneeuen. A "young English amateur named Watts, the latter 

who came with some London reputation and was backed by all 

the knowing ones and had the benefit of Renforth's eye 

Thus it can be seen that there was certainly no distinction 

in rowing between amateurs and professionals at this time. 

This being the case, the early barring of the negro in 

sporting events was in all likelihood based on a manifesta- 


tion of class or race bias. 


However much the discrimination against the negro 
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in Canada, it was far behind that of one group, the North 
American Indian. Eariy in Canada's history there is evidence 
to show that white missionaries, voyageurs or coureur-de- 
bois competed occasionally in athletic events against the 
Indian. There was always the possibility of gaining a con- 
vert or a fur in the process. Yet, as early as 1808, foot- 
races were held in which Indians competed separate from 


ae It's highly probable that the reasoning lay 


"Canadians". 
in the fact that the Indian would defeat the white man. We 
can only surmise that it was believed that the Indian by 
virtue of his hunting, trapping and general style of life 

was more hardy and therefore had an advantage over his 
"Civilized" neighbour. It may have been, however, that it 

was not viewed as desirable to allow this lower classes 

member of the Canadian society the opportunity to defeat 

his "betters". 

In the sport of snowshoeing, popular during the 
nineteenth century and, of course, originally an Indian means 
of transportation, a number of classifications became evident 
when various clubs held meets. Usually, the program consisted 
of races for Indians, open races, and races for members. 

The races for Indians were for money prizes and open to 
whites. The "open" races, however, were understood to be 
closed to Indians. As will be discussed later, amateurs 
often competed for money prizes with no stigma attached. 


It's highly likely that the restrictions on the Indian were 
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based on a combination of class as well as skill. For 
example, when it was belatedly discovered that the Indian, 
Keraronwe, entered a one mile snowshoe race hosted by the 
Montreal Showshoe Club, "the result was looked upon as a 
certainty, an expectation fully realized as he never gave 
any of them a chance winning easily in Bor ee 

Probably because of their skill, the Indians were 
used extensively by snowshoe clubs as drawing cards for 
their programs. When the Alexandra Club announced its pro- 
gram for February 28, 1869, it was announced that races 
were open to all except members of the Montreal Club, they 
being excepted because of their skill. The "Indian Race" 
prizes were described as being "interesting in that they 
also have added incentives. The two mile Indian race first 
prize is $15, the second $5 and $5 extra added if the first 
mile is done under five minutes and fifty seconds and $10 
if the two miles are done under twelve minutes and thirty 


n48 


seconds. The same article noted "some dissatisfaction 


at the Indians being allowed to enter the dash and the 

quarter mile."?? 
It was in 1873, that two Indians, Keraronwe and Thomas, 

caused a stir when they decided to enter the eighth race 

of the Maple Leaf Snowshoe Club competition. It had been 


listed as a two mile open for a cup to be presented by his 


worship, the mayor. 
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This race was attended with unusual excitement. 
Several indians, among them Keraronwe, appeared 
at the starting post and declared their inten- 
tion of running, notwithstanding the earnest 
protests of white runners and the positive 
declarations of the officers of the club that 
they could not run. The whites who had 

entered were Farmer and Boyle. The friends 

of the former had him backed to a considerable 
amount and their indignation and anxiety were 
very great when they discovered the red man at 
the scratch. Sympathy was, however, with the 
indians and the general opinion of those present 
and who were anxious to see a good race was 
that there was nothing to prevent the indians 
frome running. 


The race did start, although at one stage during the 
first lap, "as the indians approached, a crowd of persons 
blocked up the track with the determination of stopping them. 
The police, however, cleared the track and the racers went 
oa Oe Peter Thomas, an Indian, won the race. His victory 
was protested by the whites. Ten days later, it was decided 
by a group of officials from other snowshoes clubs, that 
Since the race was advertised with no proviso, all entries 
were treated as equal. They further ruled that the fact 
‘that the race was for a cup was insignificant since there 
was no proviso. In other words, Indians were entitled to 
compete for cups as well as money prizes.? 

And so, what was previously an unwritten understand- 
ing became written by necessity. Previous to this the 
Indian athlete "knew his place" in Canadian society. Along 


with other working members of society, time was becoming 


more available and therefore sport was becoming more acces- 
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sible. As a result of the above mentioned race, the board 

of judges ruled that Indians were allowed to enter events 
specifically listed as Indian races or ‘open races' with 

no proviso. This was but the opening attempt at the written 
legislation which was eventually to declare the Indian athlete 
as a professional. "More than likely this was not a racial 
issue but merely a provision which allowed white competitors — 
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to win events." The result was that "Indian competitors 


either lost interest in the sport or were discouraged from 
competing.">4 
It was in the game of Lacrosse, however, that the 
Indian's skill led to his being declared a "professional". 
Lacrosse, derived from the ancient Indian game of baggataway, 
was eventually introduced to, and nurtured by, the white 
man. By 1866, a group of young men from Montreal felt so 
proficient at the game that they challenged the Chaughnawaga 
Indian team for what was "proclaimed as the 'Championship 
of Canada', once again the Indians proving their superiority 
as players.">> Lacrosse continued to grow in Canada, and 
George Beers, a Montreal dentist, was largely responsible 
for the game being known, somewhat mistakenly, as Canada's 
"National Game". Prior to the formation of the National 
Lacrosse Association of Canada on September 26, heey 
5,000 spectators watched the Caughnawaga team defeat the 
Montreal club. The latter was stylishly dressed for the 


occasion wearing white jackets with red cuffs, grey knicker- 
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bockers with red cord and black stockings. >’ It was later 
in that year that a trophy, the Claxton Flags, was presented 
to the Montreal Club "as the acknowledged champions of the 
game. "?° Indians were effectively barred from competing 
for the Claxton trophy since it was designated for "amateur" 
competition, in this case, white teams. The myth that 
Indians always played for money and were therefore 
characterized as professionals, was beginning to develop. 
The Lacrosse Convention of 1880, held in Toronto, did 
much to perpetuate that myth. On June 4, 1880, the word 
"amateur" was inserted into the title of the National 
Association. The press of the day referred to it as the 
Amateur Lacrosse Association of Canada. The next move was 
to rank the Indian athletes as professionals saying that 
clubs "might employ Indians to act as trainers or for 


the purpose of playing exhibition matches.">? 


The conven- 
tion went on to state that any member who had competed for 
money in any public contests, Caledonian or otherwise, 
should be ruled out as a member of any club. It was fur- 
ther stipulated that "no club in the association should 
play for money, either directly or indirectly."°° 
It appears, then, that the injunction was hitting out 
into two areas, racial, as it applied to the Indian, and also 
linking up the notion of money with professional. The 


Indian was supposedly classified as a professional because 


he had played for money in the past (as had many whites). 
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In other words, whether an Indian had ever before played 
lacrosse, or, had in fact never competed in a sport, he, 
by virtue of the fact that he was an Indian, was declared 
a professional. He was thus barred from playing with the 
whites he had so often shown to be inferior lacrosse 
players. Whether the prohibition was made on the basis 
of race bias or on the basis of skill classification is 
debatable. There seems to be much information on either 
Side. 

While more will be written below of the growing 
association between the "professional" and money, it 
should be mentioned that at least two other non-English 
groups ran afoul of the English concept of amateurism. 
Again, money is cited as the indicator of their profes- 
Sionalism. Again, a case could be made for skill and class 
background being the real determining feature. The two 
groups were the Irish and the Scottish. 

Much of the animosity directed to the Irish was in 
the game of lacrosse which, during the post-confederation 
period, was becoming increasingly popular. The lacrosse 
clubs themselves were indicative of the predominate ethnic 
and religious groups in the growing country. The Montreal 
Lacrosse Club was English and Scottish, the Montreal 
Shamrocks Irish and Catholic, the Toronto Club Irish 
and Protestant. In addition to the numerous indian teams, 


a French speaking club, Le Nationale, was formed (in the 
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nineties) in Montreal intensifying the racial issues." 


The two Montreal clubs were rivals from early times, 
alternating as champions from 1868 to 1875. An attempt "to 
arrange a reel ae schedule for the season was made in 1876", 
the Shamrocks playing seventeen games that season. One of 
the seventeen was played in Toronto versus the Toronto 
Lacrosse Club before 8,000 spectators. The two Irish teams 
continued to do battle in 1877, but more in the committee 
rooms than on the playing field. A proposed match 
between the two clubs was cancelled by the Toronto Club 
because the Shamrocks intended to use a player who had been 
released from jail only a day or two prior to the match. 
When the two captains met at the centre of the field prior 
to the game, it was stated that the Torontos could not play 
"unless the obnoxious player was replacea."°? The Shamrocks 
refused to compete without their man Burke and claimed the 
championship when the Torontos left the field after refusing 
to play. The protest by the Torontos was made to the 
National Lacrosse Association which, after having sat until 
3 a.m., decided in favor of the Shamrocks. The defeat of 
the Toronto protest (35-13) was responsible for a letter 
from the Tecumseh Lacrosse Club being sent to the editor 
Ofeches lOLronCOsMal vem tne Wlitches tatedachaty. Che vote, 
which has caused so much interest, has taken the champion- 
ship from a gentleman twelve and given it to a professional 
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It was because of this "professional twelve" that the 
Montreal Lacrosse Club opted to drop out of the National 
Association in 1879. It should be mentioned at this 
point that the Shamrock Club had played matches against 
Indian teams for $450 and $500 purses°> without the cry of 
"professional twelve" being raised. By 1880, though, as 
shown by the National Lacrosse Association meeting of 
that year, money was exerting its influence as the 
determining factor in deciding one's amateur or professional 
athletic status. The Association, having declared that 
Indians would be barred along with clubs that played 
directly or indirectly for money, extended an invitation to 
the Montreal Lacrosse Club to rejoin "now that the Association 
has been purged of professionalism. "°® 

The Montreal Club refused to join the association and 
further, refused to meet the Shamrock team in tournament 
play, insisting that the latter were professional. The 
Situation had been compounded when some of the Shamrocks had 
entered track competitions "at a picnic for a five dollar 
bill and tested their strength with a professional runner." 
The Shamrocks couldn't understand how such a person could 


67 This seems 


be "styled a professional lacrosse player." 
to have signaled a change in emphasis whereby the concept 
of professionalism, rather than being restricted to one 


particular activity was now portable. In other words it 


was the money that was the professionalizing agent rather 
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than the activity. Shortly after the aborted tournament it 
was announced that the Echo Lacrosse Club of Hamilton, which 


was formerly known as the Shamrocks, was branded professional 


for playing lacrosse at Paris for ten dollars.°8 


While some lauded the steadfastness of the Montreal 
Lacrosse Club for refusing to join the Association in 1881, 
others saw their refusal as somewhat ambivalent. The 
dissenting team had occasionally played exhibition games 
with the Shamrocks, each team dividing the gate receipts. 


Following the announcement of one such game, it was stated: 


- « « according to the latest advice from 
Montreal, the Shamrocks and Montrealers are 
going to play a return match tomorrow on the 
grounds of the latter. We understand that 
the reason the Montrealers give for not joining 
the Association is that they don't care to 
associate with the Shamrock element in it. 

If this is correct and the statement is made on 
the authority of some of their principal officers, 
it seems strange that they should be willing to 
play and divide the gate money with a club they 
don't think good enough to meet in the associa- 
tion. If they are good enough to go halves with 
in money affairs, they surely can't be very much 
worse when their delegates are met in the 69 
Association. Consistency? Thou art a jewel! 


The Montreal Club not only played exhibition games 
with the Shamrocks, they did likewise with various Indian 
teams. The "prize" in each case was a share of the gate 
receipts. The whole situation was becoming much akin to 
the English situation of Gentlemen and Players. The major 
difference was that in England one knew his place in 


society; in Canada, it was more and more apparent as the 
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nineteenth century progressed that some arbitrary esha 
had to be made so as to ensure that at least one knew his 
place in sport society. 

With respect to the Scots, it was their Caledonia 
Games which contributed to a desire for control over sport 
on the part of "amateur" authorities. These games were 
popular in Canada since they were first held in 1856. 0 at 
was not, however, until the post-confederation period that 
their rapid proliferation caused eore to speak out against 
them as a possible source of professionalism. The matter of 
gate receipts and the problems associated with sharing of 
them was to lead to the formulation of new restrictions on 
participants in these competitions. 

The Scots, through their various groups such as the 
St. Andrew's Society and Thistle Clubs, promoted these 
highland gatherings. They were opportunities for the clans 
to gather and compete with one another in various events. 
It was very common for the athletic competitions to carry 
money prizes, the first Canadian games in Montreal 
"averaging six dollars" for the twelve events... As each 
Scottish community in Canada initiated its own local 
exhibition, the fairs seemed to vie with one another for 
the attention of the public. It appeared necessary to 
highlight some sort of an attraction. In many cases, 


athletic competitions filled that need: 
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. . . the entries for those games are numerous 
and varied. Being open to all comers, without 
mespect to scountry,.or colour, many noted 
athletes are expected to be present. Among 

the entries for the mile race are two Indians 
named Simon Peters and Eli Patterson from the 
state of New York. They have a great reputation, 
having carried everything. The palefaces will 
have to be on their mettle at the Crystal 

Palace grounds otherwise some valuable prizes 
and trophies may be hung up in the wigwam in the 
forest next winter.72 


The popular term for describing the practise of going 
from meet to meet and competing for prizes was "hippodroming". 
It's probable that the name was derived from the implication 
that a circuit of events existed whereby an individual could, 
in effect, by careful planning, be able to travel from 
competition to competition. In the process he would earn his 
way and encourage gambling. The whole process was likened 
to the horse races. In the "amateur" clubs of the time, it 
was popular opinion that "the tendency to have hippodrome 
contests should be suppressed with a firm hand as injuring 
the reputation of the contestants and extending to bring 
contests of skill and strength into disrepute."’? 

As previously mentioned, the Lacrosse Convention of 
1880 actually designated the Caledonian games a competition 
to be avoided because of the awarding of money prizes to the 
winners. By 1881, the majority of events at the Scottish 
meetings were described as "being professional". ’* However, 


it was also claimed that it should not be classified as 


"a professional gathering in so far as its profits do not 
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go to individual professionals or to a body of professionals, 
but towards the funds of a society having benevolence for 
its object and controlled and composed of gentlemen."/> 
Interesting enough, this seems to illustrate that while 
money was becoming a criterion for professionalism, as 

will be discussed below, the destination of the funds 
collected as a result of gate receipts had a bearing on one's 
professional status as well. 

It was in 1883, that the controversy over hippodrom- 
ing and pedestrianism, long distance running, came to the 
fore. It had always been a fear of meet organizers that 
competitors would mislead the public by plotting with each 
other to decide the outcome in advance. In this way the 
competitors were able to effect a betting coup against an 
unsuspecting public. In that year, their worst fears were 
realized. Hippodroming, pedestrianism, dishonesty, 
professionalism and the Caledonian games were all linked 
LOjeuicr maliemlOLronlOsMallgpublishedsLorecheslirst  timena 
series of letters between two well known athletes, E.W. 


MS The correspondence confirmed 


Johnston and R.N. Harrison. 
that some events had been "Sold". When it was further stated 
that Johnson was planning to compete at the London Caledonian 
games, the public's acceptance of the games started to 
decline. Confidence in the integrity of the "professional", 


which had never been high to start with, was definitely on 


the wane. Even the career of the great Ned Hanlan was being 
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questioned in some quarters. By 1883, the connotation of 
professional was linked with money. It was an evolutionary 


involvement, one which seemed to provide a quick and workable 


a1stinccron: 


FOOTNOTES TO PART ONE, I. 
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AMATEURISM-MONEY~-PROFESSIONALISM 


When a St. John crew won the fourth of 
July regatta in Boston in 1866, their 
training schedule of eighteen miles a 
day was regarded as excessive for ama- 
teurs, but no tags of professionalism 
were applied to them although money 
prizes were involved. Indeed, money 
prizes were offered in nearly all 
sports, and if this is a criterion in 
distinguishing amateur from profes- 
Sional, then most athletes of the day 
were professional. 


Lindsay's summary statement of his study reinforces 


the belief that money was, indeed, not a factor in deter- 


mining one's status as a "professional" at the time of 


Confederation. While it is true that many "amateurs" 


preferred medals or cups to money for prizes, it should be 


recognized that "in the state of organization that existed, 


it was far easier to award small money prizes than to 


arrange for the purchase of trophies from a local merchant." 


2 


It should be further emphasized that "gentleman-amateurs 


certainly did not need money prizes, and would have much 


preferred something tangible to display on their trophy 


shelf where it might be admired by friends who called on 


the inevitable social ea ae 


There was certainly no link between professionalism 
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and money in the World Amateur Rowing Championships of 

1867. Held on the Seine river in Paris, France, a crew from 
St. John's Western Boat Club, consisting of Robert Fulton, 
George Price, Sam Hutton and Elijha Ross, earned the epithet 
"the Paris Crew" by winning two events from an international 
field. They earned much more as well. 

Their first race was won easily, Price waving to the 
spectators as the boat crossed the finish line in the in- 
rigged fours event. The prize was two thousand francs. The 
out-rigged fours was won even more easily and the St. John 
crew gained an additional one thousand francs. 

It was noted that the St. John "New Brunswickers 
are not amateurs of the usual kind, being men to all appear- 
ance of much the same stamp as our English watermen."* The 
Paris crew were listed as bona-fide amateurs once they 
declared "that they rowed only as a pastime and not as a 


means of ise ess SO 


It should be pointed out that the 
concept of a professional in sport was certainly known. 
The term was used in 1863 to describe the hiring of a 
bowler for the Toronto Cricket Club. The move to hire the 
"professional" bowler was made after having experimented 


6 


with a catapult or bowling machine. The term was also 


used in Montreal in 1867. The Victoria Skating Club 
offered a championship Cup "valued $50 open to the world -- 
competitors not members of the Club to be formally introduced 
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by a member -- professional skaters excluded." tees 
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interesting to speculate as to whom the injunction referred. 

It could*have! been meant forF. Perkins of Toronto who won 

a “Gold Medalat Hamilitonjfon February 28.) The Hamilton Times 

declared that Perkins should be classed as a professional 

because of his ability, having won several championships in 

the past.® Perkins, however continued to compete as an 

"amateur" during March, thereby helping the Toronto Victorias 

defeat the Hamilton Victorias ina match, less than one 

week after the Times' objection. Two weeks later, he 

entered a competition in London and skated to another medal. 

He did not appear at the Montreal event, which at first 

glance might appear as if the prohibition was aimed at 

him. It is more probable that the enjoinder was aimed at 

the Meagher brothers who were professional skating enter- 

tainers visiting their home in Kingston, returning there 

"to give exhibitions of their talents for the first time. "? 
It is significant to note that the Montreal Victoria 

Cup competition "marked the first publicly announced res- 

triction on entrants who were declared professional."?° 

When one attempts to form reasons for the distinction, it 

is evident that it is made for the purpose of exclusivity 

of competition. The word "professional was being used to 

restrict the skilled performers who had entered, and won, 


too many competitions; performers who were proficient 


because they were “occupationals" in the particular skill 
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that they were contesting or, possibly because wey worked 
at a manual labor type job and as such were thought to 
enjoy a natural advantage. Whichever of the three, how- 
ever, it is certain that money was not the distinguishing 
feature. 

It is evident that if an event was to cater toa 
particular level of competition and skill, there had to be 
a satisfactory definition available to differentiate those 
skill levels. As long as those differences were easily 
defined no problem existed; it was when these differences 
were not so readily obvious that problems arose. 

There was no quarrel, for example, with the St. John's 
New Brunswick boat crew of 1868. Neither identified as 
"amateurs" nor "professionals", their victory in an 
international boat race at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 


October of that year, caused the reporter to exude: 


The Paris Crew took $9,000 in greenbacks 
by their slashing victory in the six 

mile race for the championship of 
Springfield on Wednesday. Their names 
cannot too often be repeated: R. Fulton, 
E. Ross, S. Hutton and G. Price, champions 
not only of America but the whole world. 


Further evidence that money had no distinguishing 
character was obvious from information relating to the 
Toronto Regatta of 1869. After mentioning the possibility 
of the Paris Crew's competing at the Regatta, comment was 


made about the increasing popularity of rowing and the ex- 
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pectations of the "amateurs" of Toronto. The latter were 
defined as "men who were new to the use of the oar." 

The fifth race was described as the "Single skull outriggers 
for two miles open to amateurs who have never raced for 
public money. Entrance $3. Prize, a Cup or money of 
$25,"73 

Thus it can be seen that an "Amateur" was looked upon 
aS a novice or one who, while he had competed for money, 
had not done so for public funds. The implication was, of 
course that it was acceptable to row for a wager or a private 
bet. The stigma was only attached if there was public 
knowledge or attendance involved. Perhaps the fear existed 
that in a public display, the temptation might present itself 
to partake of the unsavory influences of gambling, possibly 
to the extent of "arranging a match". 

It is quite possible that amateurism, money and 
professionalism were all linked together as a result of 
definitions provided by the Schuylkill River Regatta of 
1872. For that regatta, it was determined that "an amateur 
was one who rowed only for sport's sake; a professional 
was one who competed with the hope of a cash reward. ">- 

It is interesting to note the developments which led 
up to this classification by the Schuylkill Navy and in 
effect the relationship which was developed between amateur 


and professional rowers. The word "amateur" had seldom 


been used in the United States and when it was, people were 
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unsure of its exact meaning. It was taken for granted that 
men who earned money for a living were "professionals". In 
effect, there was a "professional" and "non-professional" 
class. When the Schuylkill Navy announced that its races 
would be open to "amateurs" only, all assumed that they 
were eligible and filled out the appropriate forms. About 
one-half of the rowers were rejected. When asked why, the 
committee replied that these men were not amateurs.” With 
the conclusion of the regatta, the banned oarsmen asked for 


an explanation of their status. It was stated that "a man 


was a professional if he took money for athletic endeavours." 


The oarsmen stated that they had never been paid for rowing 
in athletic events. The committee took aim at the practise 


of betting and in an effort to discourage it, stated that to 


benefit financially from rowing meant the same. This brought 


even louder protestations from the group. Many stated that 
while they did bet on themselves they often lost both the 
races and the wagers. Certainly they had not benefitted 
financially from rowing; if anything it was costing them 
money. The committee's answer was that the rowers had bet 
with the hope of making money and thus their status as 
amateurs was destroyed. 7?! When the National Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen took over control of the sport from the 
Schuylkill Navy, in 1873, it was this reasoning and defini- 
18 


tion which was adopted. 


It is quite conceivable that these concepts found 
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their way into Canada early after their introduction into 
the United States. At the first regatta of the New 
Dominion Club of Toronto, in June of 1873, no distinction 
was made between amateur and professional rowers. Americans 
entered and dominated most events. It was the first time 
that the American rowers entered a Canadian meet in force.?? 
As a result, at the Toronto Citizen's Regatta held in the 
fall of 1873, "due probably to the latter event, separate 


n20 The 


events were held for amateurs and professionals. 
competition being more equalized, the results were more 
satisfactory. 

Not only was the idea prevalent that a contest should 
be made from people having an equal opportunity to win, it 
was also obvious that it should be made with the upper class 
element having a chance to win some events and prizes. As 
mentioned above, the attempt was made to bar the Indian 
from competitions with whites in snowshoe and lacrosse 
events because of his skill. The rowing clubs were 
simply following suit. Similarly, when challenges were 


made, there might be a restrictive enjoinder in the wording 


of the proposal as below: 


Alex Braley of St. John (is willing) to 
row a Single skull race against anyone 
in the Dominion, barring George Brown, 
for any sum from $500 to $1,000.21 


Brown was at this time the acknowledged champion of 
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Halifax Harbour. Brayley was simply acknowledging Brown's 
superiority as a rower and in effect saying that he was set 
on showing all that he was the best, after Brown. 

Certainly distinctions were also made in other areas 
of Canadian life. A published definition for "amateur" 
and "professional" exhibitors existed for the Ontario 
ErovincraLeAgricubLturalsexhibiction of feicie = There were 
societies of amateur acting groups composed of "gentlemen" 
whose performances were given only to "friends of the 


23 Classifications of Artists also existed, 


participants." 
again as "amateur" and "professional". By virtue of the 
fact that the amateur was not only a "gentleman", but also a 
novice, he was at a disadvantage in competing against one 
who worked at being an artist or professed to be one. To 
give the novice a chance of basking in some glory, it was 
necessary to allow him to compete only with his own kind. 
It was not necessarily the "best" of a particular group 
which was being sought; rather it was the best of a certain 
segment of similar backgrounds. 

The three recognized "professions" in Canada, Law, 


Medicine and Divinity were cited in an article* 


which 
attempted to classify farming as a profession. Subsequent 
articles stated that farming was an "occupation" rather 

than a "profession" since "Canadian farmers as a class lack 
gentleness, the first element of refinement (making him) too 


29 


often a most ungenial and ungentle being." Further evi- 
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dence of the unprofessional character of farming was given: 
the narrow range of his observation, the monotony of his 
experience, his narrow reasoning, his selfishness, the 
looseness of his morals and his lack of mission. All 
these and more, led a writer from Kingston to declare that 
it was "folly to dignify the work of the farmer with any 
high sounding title until his work takes on a higher 


dremeetese Oe 


A correspondent from Ancaster took issue with 
the Kingston analysis, pointing out that the critic's 
examples were all capable of being applied to individuals 

in any field of endeavor. As to the lack of refinement and 


loose duties, the writer from Ancaster rebutted that "if 
the same test were applied to the lawyers and doctors of 
this country, a good many would sink into the category of 
occupationals."* 

From these lofty descriptions of the professions, 
it is quite certain that the athlete, who was described as 
a professional, had none of the preconceived notions of the 
accepted professions. Rather, he was certainly regarded 
as being in the category of an "occupational". 

It appears, too, that the ambivalence of usage of 
the term "professional" was unsettling for the competitor 
who was quite anxious to develop and refine his skill to 
its fullest degree. Yet he knew that his performance 


might be judged by "unprofessional" standards. On one such 


occasion, it was observed that the 1872 Ontario Exhibition 
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of Fine Arts was lacking good work in the "professional" 


category. A reader 2° of the Mail offered that 


- - one of the reasons is because, as must 
be generally admitted on all sides, the 
prizes awarded are for the most part 
neither an honour to the recipient nor a 
credit to the judges, but on the contrary, 
rather tend to expose the lamentable want 
of good taste and ignorance of all rules 
and principles of Art on the part of the 
latter. These gentlemen (non-professional) 
no doubt do their best and some excuse may be 
made for them on the ground that the time 
given them to inspect the many works sent 
in for competition is too short for even the 
practised examination that is necessary .... 
The Artist is put into the position of having 
to prostitute his work so as to know who the 
judges are and what is going to appeal to him 
and paint accordingly. 


(Signed) H. Hancock, 
Hon. Sec. 


Ontario Society of 
Artists, Toronto. 


Similar problems were experienced by some others, who 
while qualifying for "amateur" competition were desirous of 
demonstrating their talent to the fullest degree while being 
judged by knowledgeable, well-advised men of insight. The 
Montreal Victoria Skating Championships of 1873 provided 
such an example. The meet, to be witnessed by Patrons Lord 
and Lady Dufferin, was "open only to amateurs, resident of 
the Dominion."7” Shortly before the competitions were to 
begin, it was announced that all the "gentlemen-competitors” 
except one, refused to compete. The incompetence of the 


judges was cited as the reason. The Governor-General, who 
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as the benefactor of the annual "champion medal to be 
competed for by all lovers of skating throughout the 
Dominion’ sso expressed disappointment at the turn of events. 
He recommended that future competitions for the medal "be 
put on such a footing as that none of these gentlemen who 
have disappointed us on the present occasion, should have a 
second opportunity of doing so again. ">t The five, J. 
Maclean, F. Jarvis, J.C. Jenkins, D. Barnston and W. Barnston, 
stated that they "wished to skate and were only desirous 

of having for judges a full body of first rate skaters who- 
ever they might be, who could fully understand the difficult 
movements and who would arrive at the most correct decision 
for the comparative merits of those competing for the cham- 
pionship prizes." 

There was a similar problem in music. While it was 
stated that society was indebted to its amateur musicians, 
it was necessary to remind them that their aim should be to 
give pleasure to others and "not to gratify their own vanity 
or indulge in vulgar cravings for semi-publicity or venture 
across the Rubicon which divides public from private per- 
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formances." The writer admonished the musicians tendency 


to emulate the professionals by seeking 


. . . to super-add to amateurs' experiences, 
professional grimaces. They do nothing for 
art and only make themselves ridiculous. 
Tried by any but a very indulgent standard, 
the result of their =poome is, at most, 
third rate.34 
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It appears, then, that a two level approach to the 
creative features of Canadian culture was developing. On 
the one hand there was a desire on the part of many to 
dabble in farming, music, art and sport. On the other 
hand there appeared a tendency towards excellence in those 
same areas. Increasingly, as the years passed, it was neces- 
sary that the two approaches be segregated so as to not com- 
pete with one another. Each group had its own goals and pur- 
pose. As long as they competed among those with similar 
views, there was no problem. Once the aims of the competi- 
tion were hazy, problems developed. For example, when a race 
was advertised as "open", the implication was that the object 
of the event was to discover the best performer £Orechat 
occasion; people could not understand why they were barred 
from competing. To make matters worse, some felt, that 
those people who were allowed to compete were masquerading 
as people of greater ability than they really were. The 
"professional grimaces" of the amateur musician had its 
counterpart in all the above mentioned areas. At least one 
observer of the times was dissatisfied with the spurious 


Situation. 


At the present moment, our city is afflicted 
with a plethora of mud and aristocracy. For 
the first, we hold our city fathers respon- 
sible. For the second we can only hold to 
account that nemesis who often sees fit to 
bring scourges on people who are enjoying 
more than an ordinary share of human pros- 
perity. While London is enveloped in her 
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perennial fogs, Washington cursed with 
legions of jobbers and Paris hypnotized 

by Medes and Persians without and famine 
within her walls, the capital of Ontario 

is infested with an army of quasi- 

autocrats who clothe themselves in fine 
linen and fare sumptuously every day without 
having any visible means of gaining their 
living or possessing any outward ability of 
paying their tailor's bills. The peculiar- 
ity of the species genus homo is their 
intense predeliction for blue blood and their 
infatuated love for everything English. They 
wear oxford cut coats, made in Toronto, 
Picadilly gaitors, the cunning craftsmanship 
of some Kingston convict, Cambridge neckties, 
the handy work of a Yonge Street seamstress 
and eyeglasses as certainly never came from 
Nettretti and Zambra. They claim close 
relationships with Dukes, near connections 
with Earls and call ordinary Lords by Hail 
Fellow abbreviations of their christian 
names. 35 


Perhaps the observer's antagonism toward those who 
pretended to be something other than what they were was 
related to the increased opportunities available to more 
people. The rise of Mechanics! Institutes, the nine hours 
a day and early closing movements, all fortified the grow- 
ing notion that people were not simply "placed in the world 
to buy and sell. There were other objects of a life and the 
clerks should be given this opportunity to attend to them 
for their physical, moral and intellectual wellepeingee: 
As more opportunities developed, there seemed to be a grow- 
ing urgency in sport for some formula of differentiation 


between participants. In most cases, the classification 


revolved around the notion of deciding who was an amateur and 
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who therefore would be classified as a non-amateur. It 
should be mentioned that once the decision was made as to 
who was an amateur, the others were not automatically 
categorized as "professionals". 

The case of George Brown, champion rower of Halifax, 
illustrates this latter point. Upon his sudden death in 


1875, the Morning Chronicle wrote: 


George Brown was born thirty-six years ago in 
the fishing village of Herring Cove. Every 
man in Herring Cove is a fisherman. George 
Brown was one from the day he was old enough 
to handle an oar. Though he could not, for 
many years past, be classified as an amateur, 
he could scarcely be called a professional 
oarsman, for oarsmanship was not his pro- 
fession and his unparalleled success in it 
never induced him to abandon the occupation 
of his life. He left his fishing boats and 
nets to go in training for a race. The 

race over, he returned to his work and 
continued to reap the harvest of the deep. 


The above illustrates, as well, the dilemma of attemp- 
ting to define in concrete terms, the professional athlete. 
In the opinion of the reporter Brown was not an amateur but, 
even though he had rowed for money, could not be classed as 
a professional rower. His profession, or occupation, was 
that of a fisherman. The implication was that one's pro- 
fession had to be his vocation and had to be full time. 

The assumption was usually made that the sportsman who was 
an occupational had a natural advantage over his sedentary 
competitor. It thus became a natural progression to assert 


that an athlete, being paid with money, could be classified 
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as an occupational, i.e. a professional. 

Thus it was that the Caledonian Games, or any other 
games for which gate money was charged, or money prizes 
given, came to be associated with the newly emerging concept 
of money being equated with professionalism. The circuitous 
connection was in the midst of being developed during the 


1870's. A curious lore of logic was developing: 


Any club »or member of alcilub, once” paid to play 
on a grounds ceases to be an "amateur". Such 
is the rule. Two clubs playing for the whole 
gate money are playing for a stake or wager, 
which does not necessarily make them "profes- 
sional". In cases where the losers take a 
proportion of the gate money, the wager theory 
falls to the ground, both sides have received 
money for playing and both thereafter rank as 
"professionals". Indeed, in the first case it 
might be contended that the pay of both sides 
was merely pooled and pocketed by the winner. 
There can be no doubt that "amateurs" properly 
so called are persons who pay their own expenses 
and do not raat LOrvehnire;e directly: or 
indirectly. 38 


The trend toward money as a criterion was given much 
publicity during the year 1876 as a result of the Centennial 
Regatta held at Philadelphia. It was during this event 
when Edward Hanlan defeated a field of Americans and 
Britishers to become champion of North America. The meet 
stirred up much controversy among the English. The defini- 
tion of the British "amateur" excluded those who worked 
at manual labour;>” the American did not. A bitter contro- 
versy developed, the British claiming that their opponents 


were not amateurs but Beni saneae A commentator stated 
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that until then the "gentleman" clubs had it all their way 
in deciding which clubs were to be recognized and which 
ignored. However, a feeling among the excommunicated was 
growing to the point where they were demanding entrance to 
those competitions nominally open to all "unprofessional" 
sportsmen. These men, it was noted, were barred from the 
principle gatherings because their social status did not 


satisfy some exacting secretary. “+ For example: 


A man may run racehorses and shoot pigeons 

for money prizes and yet not forfeit his title 
to be an amateur, while another may freely 
subscribe to the very prizes the former wins 
and yet be denied the title because it is 
alleged that his social status does not warrant 
its bestowal. The attempt to define social 
classes which are in a state of transition is 
really impossible. Would it not then far better 
to class our athletes according to these very 
simple rules which are obvious to everyone: 

A professional is one who seeks pecuniary gain; 
an amateur does not. 42 


It was also at this time that another American 
influence was making itself felt on the Canadian sporting 
scene: baseball. For purposes of our discussion, the 
Significant date is April, 1869. It was at that time that the 
Cincinnati Red Stockings, the first baseball team in the 
United States known as "professionals", started a tour of 
that country. The team won all its sixty-five games. Prior 
to their arrival on the scene, "all was on a refined amateur 
basis, for during these years baseball was the special 


province of so-called gentlemen's clubs, which were deter- 
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mined to see to it that the game was played only by young 
men of breeding." *> 

The innovation was significant for another reason. 
The team's coach, Harry Wright, was formerly a top-flight 
cricketer. His switch to baseball signalled the growing 
trend away from British influences, one of which was the 


concept of amateurism. Among the "amateur" clubs there was 


a fear that 


. . . if skill were the only requisite, 
undesirable people would soon be playing 

the game. The influences baseball had to 

be free from were the influences of aristocra- 
tic New York, influences originally British. 44 


The game made its way into the border cities of Canada and 
"by 1869, baseball had become a popular sport as far afield 
as Victoria in the west." 4° Competitions between American 
and Canadian clubs became common, with money prizes being 
the rule. "At one of these, the Guelph Maple Leafs defeated 
all comers, including fourteen of the best amateur clubs 
of the United States."*/ 
By 1876, the Canadian Association of Baseball 
Players was formed as a result of a meeting at the Walker 
House in Toronto. The convention agreed to follow "the 
playing rules of the International Association of Baseball 


el The game 


Clubs as adopted at the Pittsburgh convention." 
in Canada became a natural attraction or alternative for 
Many American players. It was these players who contributed 


to an intense rivalry which was building up between Canadian 
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cities such as London and Guelph. Each of these cities 

was accused of playing professionals and the betting atten- 
dant on the games was so heavy that it was necessary to play 
a return match after proof was offered that London's 

backere hadegivenschnemumpire: a box, of cigars.) =the Globe 
noted that neither club issued a direct denial of the 


charges. It further noted: 


when baseball begins to lose the character 
of a genuine amateur amusement .. . and 
partakes of the nature of speculation in the 
engagement of mercenaries and as a game for 
gamblers, its sordid side is sure to extin- 
guish whatever favour it may have possessed, 
at least in the eyes of the public.48 


Perhaps because of the existence of the American 
professional leagues and the common acceptance that these 
players were paid, there seemed to be more of a readily 
accepted association between professionalism and money, as 
evidenced by the Globe writer's description of these players 
as "mercenaries". Of course, it must be noted as well that 
the term could have been used because of the preponderance 
of American players on the London and Guelph teams. This 
was even more evident in 1877 when, perhaps for the first 
time, the term "Ssemi-professional" was used to describe the 
character of some baseball clubs .?? It's quite possible 
that the term "professional" was being used to describe 
someone who performed the activity full time during his 


season, while “semi-professional" referred to baseball 
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players whose income from his daily position was supplemented 
by small earnings from baseball. Because of the great number 
of American players available and the resulting imbalance 
when a team with many Americans played against a team of 
local men, an effort was made to equalize competition, the 
Canadian Baseball Association introducing championships 
for amateurs and professionals. >? 
Even though separate championships, based on skill 
levels did exist in Canada in 1877, it was still possible 
for competition between amateur and professional teams to 
take place. It is interesting to note that the status of 
the professional club was always appended in brackets: 
(e.g.)"The first baseball match of the season was played 
here in Guelph today between the Maple Leafs (professional) 
and the Silver Creeks, the Maple Leafs winning by a score 


ae a oS eee 


As the gaps in skill broadened and the 
amateur clubs fell farther behind in terms of ability, it 
became necessary for them to form associations encompassing 
clubs of similar ability; one such group was the Toronto 
Association of Amateur Baseball Players formed in the year 
We7ey 7 

As a delimitation came to be observed with respect 
to the "professional" and money, it was soon evident that 
some "grey" areas existed. If money were to be the criterion, 


could one receive expense money to reimburse him for funds 


spent in the pursuit of his sport? Could teams charge ad- 
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mission to competitions? If money admission was being 
charged, did the winner of the match keep it? Was it split 
between the competitors? Could the expenses incurred by 

the teams in preparation of the match be deducted and awarded 
to each? What would happen to the balance? What effect 
would this have on the status of the participants; were 
they amateur? professional? The problem was being aired 
vociferously in England where, it appears, some "gentlemen" 
were charging exorbitant expense money for cricket matches 
against some touring "players". The tourists, Australians, 
stated that when they arranged the matches against the 
"gentlemen" clubs, they took for granted that no money would 


be directed toward the latter, for "gentlemen by virtue of 


their position are supposed to be above being hired.">? 


The article expressed general agreement with this observa- 


tion stating that 


paid gentlemen exist only because a feeling 
of false shame deters them from openly and 
honestly joining the ranks of the profes- 
Sionals . .. . Others choose to make a 
business of a pastime and find that they 
can't afford to devote themselves to it, 
ought bodly to look the situation in the 
face. Unless cricket be made a means of 
gaining honourably a livelihood, it is 
like all other games, a luxury. If a 
gentleman can afford this luxury, by all 
means, let him play; if he cannot. bear 
the cost, there are two reasonable courses 
open — either to give it up or turn 
professional, as more than one good man of 
the present generation has done.>4 


By this time, in Britain, there were several ways 
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that an amateur could lose his status and be categorized 
as a professional. However, different formulae existed in 
different sports. In pedestrianism, he was automatically 
so classified once he competed for money, against a 
professional or for a share of gate money. In other sport 
such as billiards, racquets or tennis, there was no such 
restriction. The general principle in vogue seemed to be 
that "not seeking to gain money is a qualification of an 
amateur”, ‘thus “making it difficult’ to find in cricket, 
acquatics or pedestrianism a real non-professional.>> As 
far as the correspondent was concerned, some common sense 
had to be applied. His suggestion was that an amateur 
should retain his status when he risked money on his per- 
formance but "is an amateur no longer when he accepts a 


ie As for legitimate 


fixed sum for doing a certain thing. 
out of town expenses, it was suggested that these should 
be provided, but in such a way that the club entertained 
the performer as a guest, thus removing all objections. 
This is probably the origin of amateur rugby clubs being 
associated with entertaining their opponents after the 


match, thus avoiding the necessity of transfering money 


to cover some of the expenses of the match. 
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By 1880, the Amateur Athletic Association was formed 


in Britain. The amateur definition was remodelled: "the 


J ° u « 5y7/ 
mechanic, artisan or labourer clause now being omitted." 


Interestingly enough, the motion to disqualify amateurs 
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who were detected selling their prizes was defeated, although 
it was said to be an objectionable practice. The Association 
also placed a limit on the value of prizes, ten pounds, 
effective January 1, 1881. Restrictions were imposed against 
prizes donated by merchants, it being resolved that each 
prize should be engraved with the name of the winner. It 

was for the regulation of the pedestrian events that the 
association was organized and money the criterion of profes- 
Sionalism; the rowing associations still had their own 
definitions of amateurism still related to the manual labour 
aspects of the competitors. 

While the formation of the English Association at 
least gave the athlete who was declared a "professional" an 
opportunity for reinstatement, the situation was somewhat 
confusing in Canada. The concept of what constituted a 
professional (as well as what constituted an amateur) was 
still evolving. Among clubs in North America there seemed 
to be a preference to deal on a club basis. For example 
the New York Athletic Club decided to lift its ban on three 
Canadian athletes who, having competed in Caledonian games, 
had been declared professionals by the American group. 

When the Montreal Lacrosse Club petitioned the New York 
group they were advised "that the New York Athletic Club 
will hereafter accept the entries of J.A. Fullerton, D. 
Bower and W. Allen or any other gentlemen whose amateur 


58 
standing is guaranteed by the Montreal Lacrosse Club." 
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The result of these types of arrangements was that an 
athlete might be accepted as a bona fide competitor in one 
place and yet declared a professional in another. The 
Canadian "disqualified amateur" at this time had no provin- 
cial or national body to which he might apply for reinstate- 
ment. He could be reinstated only "by making application 
to the National Amateur Athletics Association of the United 
States . . . unsatisfactory because it appeals to a foreign 


oe There was an obvious distaste for this and coupled 


power." 
with the statement that many leaders of amateur sport were 
misinformed as to what constituted an amateur and profession- 
al, it was declared that the "wonder was that with such 
blind leaders of the blind, more of our young athletes do 
NOtetal 1 sin come neeps tom professionalism, "©? 
What with Caledonian Games, six day races, hippodrom- 
ing, rowing events, gate receipts and lacrosse conventions 
all acting as an influence on amateur-professional problems, 
the additional practise of awarding "situations" to promising 
lacrosse players became established in 1880. The sport 
reporter for the Mail stated: "there should be no connection 
between our business and our recreations. Obtaining a 
position for a man solely because he plays lacrosse is really 
making business subservient to the game. It is the thin 


(iat It appeared that many practises 


edge of professionalism. 
were the "thin edge of professionalism" and as a result, 


the question was asked: 
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What is a professional? Should the standing of 
the other parties in a competition or the parti- 
cular form of prize competed for, determine the 
fact of professionalism? Cricket law and custom 
Say no; the others in a chorus say yes. Which 
is right? Are the boys who pull off their boots 
and coats on the Queen's birthday or Dominion 
Day picnic and take a one hundred yard dash for 
a dollar's stake purse got up on the spur of 

the moment by some gentleman on the grounds "to 
make a Roman Holiday" any more professionals 

in any proper sense than such amateurs as 

Claude Myers, W.H. Purdy, W.B. Curtis and others 
who have their regular trainers, who travel 
hundreds of miles and contend for five hundred 
dollar cups and would there not be something 
supremely ridiculous in refusing to allow one 

of these boys to compete with one of these 
celebrated amateurs because he won fifty cents 
in the aforesaid competition? And would it not 
be more ridiculous still if the aforesaid boys 
only ran for a cup worth a hundred dollars but 
owing to want of skill on the part of the donor, 
no restrictions were made as entries anda 
professional came in and won it, leaving the 
boys without fame or even a mug wherewith to cool 
their thirst amid the burning sands of profes- 
Sionalism into which they had run headlong in 
that unpropitious dash of one hundred yards. 

In fact, does not the rule, as it stands, lead 
to the most ridiculous conclusions and does not 
it tend to cramp and narrow athletic culture 
rather than extend it by encouraging it... . 
A man does not become a doctor or lawyer because 
he is willing to dose you or argue your case 

for cash down. His training and skill are the 
factors .62 


The writer took the analogy farther when he declared that 
factors such as training, skill and his object in pursuing 
the competition should all be taken into consideration in 
determining one's athletic status. 

Notwithstanding the above, the Canadian Association 
of Amateur Oarsmen was formed in 1880; "a decided line was 


drawn between the man who rowed for stakes and he who did 
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nova oF It was a period when there was accelerated growth 


in amateur associations. More often than not, however, 

these organizations were more concerned with what constituted 
an amateur rather than who was a professional. Clubs such 

as the Montreal Amateur Athletic Association, a union of the 
Montreal Lacrosse, Snowshoe and Bicycle Clubs, the Ottawa 
Amateur Athletic Club and the Hamilton Amateur Athletic Club 
were each initiated with the intention of providing regulated 
athletic (track and field) competition between amateurs. The 
problem was not so much in defining the outright professional. 
He was by now, for purposes of description and identifica- 
tion, one who competed for a money prize. It was more a 
case of developing prohibitions against the "Sham-amateur, 
who while nominally competing for a mug, is maintained by a 
body of men who use him for the speculative purpose or 
the honour and glory of themselves or their native town "©" 
While this type was certainly representative of one grouping 
of competitors to be kept out of "amateur" competitions, 
there was also the problem concerning those who worked as 
Manual labourers. How should they be classified in relation 
to the clerk and those in sedentary positions. If England 
were to be used as an example specifically in rowing, these 
manual labourers could not be classified as amateurs. How- 
ever, in Canada and indeed North America, there seemed to be 
an awareness that it was a topic that could result in the 


throwing of invectives at those taking the side of the seden- 
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tary working groups. Those who wanted a distinction stated 
that it was not because the labourers were considered to be 
inferior to the non-labourers "but because in physical man- 
hood, they consider them their superiors, that is to say, 


because their occupation gives them greater bodily strength 


65 


and better lungs." With respect to this, it was concluded: 


Amateur rowing, it must be remembered, is a 
pastime; in other words a pursuit of 
pleasure. If young men whose avocations 
necessarily cramp wind and limb are to be 
pitted against those hard fisted sons of 
toil, whose every day work expands the 

lungs and creates muscle they may feel 
themselves outclassed. In these days of 
scientific application, however, mere brute 
strength is minimized by intelligence and 
skill and therefore, the foregoing does not 
seem to us to be sufficient reason for creat- 
ing a class distinction. Still the question 
is sure to be coming up for debate and the 
bolder and firmer it is met the better for 
all concerned. 66 


The point was certainly illustrated when it was 
offered as an excuse for the defeat of the Toronto Lacrosse 
Club by its Irish rivals, the Montreal Shamrocks. It was 
stated that Toronto's players occupied sedentary positions 
while the Shamrocks were engaged in manual labour. It was 
further reasoned that the Shamrocks paid more heed to their 
dieting and their training than did their opponents; it 
was obvious that the Torontos were not using their "skill 


and intelligence" to minimize the Shamrocks' brute strength. 


Eating unripe peaches on the eve of our 
struggle and keeping late hours are by no 
means the concomitants of good training. 
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It is not to be expected that young men 
following a game for pleasure will go into 
strict training like a professional for all 
the fun would be taken out of it, but they 
might reasonably be expected, if they are so 
devoted to their game and club as they appear 
to be, to take good care of themselves as to be 
regular and constant at practise, to go in as 
much as possible for combined play, to pay 
some heed to their diet and to follow the 
good old rule of early to bed and early to 
rise. 67 


A certain amount of ambivalence can be noted from 
the Buoue remarks. The whole amateur movement seemed directed 
towards providing equalized competition between novices. Yet 
while it was encouraged that amateurs compete only occasion- 
ally, the expectations seemed to be that he take a pseudo- 
professional approach to his training. But if he did take 
a serious approach, he ran the risk of being branded a 


68 
"“sham-amateur" or "promateur". 


Again, it should be men- 
tioned that the "outright MrOr ee anait was condoned; "there 
was nothing low of professionalism itself. A professional 
athlete who earns his living squarely by his bodily powers 

is as far as his business is concerned, as good a man as 


"69 It was the professional amateur who refused 


any living. 
to meet his competitors on even terms, "who makes business 
Omespocceaidvasliving out Of it, avoids ina cowardly and 
contemptible way those who are his true rivals and deliber- 
ately sets out to match himself, carefully prepared in all 


points, against men whom he knows cannot possibly come to 


the scratch in trim equal to his own. . . against men who 
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do not claim to be equals of trained athletes." (9 


Not only 
was this a problem, the fear was constantly expressed that 
certain of these promateurs catered to the gambling element, 
occasionally losing a race they were heavily favoured to 
win and thus effecting a betting coup. Because athletic 
organizations had been tinkering with amateur definitions 
"for a generation or two and no definition had been 
sufficiently devised to keep out doubtful men from important 


nf At the Lachine Regatta of 1882, Holmes, the 


events: 
"amateur champion" lost his race, apparently making no attempt 
to win. He was bitterly attacked in the press, one of the 
criticisms being that he had travelled to many meets and was 
heard to remark that "he was under contract to a certain in- 
dividual for a certain number of races."/? IESE Rel ihicy Golaohay ie 
make him a professional (the rowing for a consideration), 
the Mail thundered, he was at least a semi-professional for 
his constant training for the many meets he entered. 

The relationship of amateurism, money and profession- 
alism was firmly entrenched by 1883. The two major sports 
of the time, Lacrosse and Rowing, each had their association 
and in each, money was the distinguishing feature of profes- 
Sionalism. Cycling, of course, had its organization, the 
Canadian Wheelman's Association formed in 1882, but cycling 
was still in its infancy. The other major sport still to 


be controlled was Athletics, i.e. track and field. The 


abuses in "pedestrianism" were said to revolve around 
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competing for money, whether it was gate money, prize money, 
stakes or related problems with gambling. A concerted 
effort was made in 1883 to bring pedestrianism under con- 


trol. The Mail reported that it felt "incompetent to deal 


with the task of professional pedestrianism: the task smacks 


too much of the Augean Stable character and Hercules has been 


dead for some years." A litany of evils associated with 
pedestrianism included: travelling under assumed names, 
collusion of athletes one with the other before their event, 
false pretences, and in general, "fixing the race to go 
whatever way they net the most money to themselves."/4 
Whereas the Mail had at one time encouraged athletic 
contests to the point that it published challenges and 
results, at times even holding the stake money, it 
announced in 1883, that it would no longer hold stakes nor 
make matches. It further stated that if there was any 
deviation from this policy, it was only because of confi- 
dence in the principals. ’> 
Professionalism and money were so linked by 1883 


that professionals were "not necessarily those engaged in 


running as a profession. A professional is, as a rule, 


simply a man who competes for money when he gets the chance." 


No longer was there any confusion as to whether one was an 
"Occupational or a manual labourer or skilled craftsman. 
The social distinction in vogue at Confederation was all 


but abolished, money being the only criterion. It remained 
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only to complete the link on the sport spectrum with 
amateurism. 

Two main problems confronted the various athletic 
clubs. There was no means of reinstating repentent trans- 
gressors against amateurism (in Canada) and there was no 
uniformity regarding the definition of an amateur. With 
respect to the former, it was necessary for the penitent to 
appeal to his club "which refers him to the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Club, perhaps backing him up with a recommendation. 
The MAAA lays the case before the American Athletic Associa- 
tion of which it is a member. The American Athletic Associa- 
tion does nothing until it is ready to do as it pleases."// 

The ignominy of appealing to a "foreign power" as 
well as the length of time involved in achieving the rein- 
statement was a direct factor in the announcement made to 
form the Amateur Athletic Association of Canada. After 
meetings in December of 1883 and March of 1884, the Associa- 
tion was formed April 11, 1884, William Maltby the president. 
The object of the organization, it was stipulated, was to 
regulate the athletic competitions not at that time under 
the jurisdiction of other associations in Canada. Noting 
that the Canadian Cricket, Lacrosse, Rowing, Football and 
Wheelman's Associations already existed, it stated that "the 
aim of our Association is mainly to regulate amateur competi- 
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tion on the cinder path. With this in mind the following 


was passed as its definition of an amateur: 
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An amateur is one who has never competed 

for a money prize, or staked bet, or with 

or against any professional for any prize, 
or who has never taught, pursued or assisted 
in the practise of athletic exercises as a 
means of obtaining a livelihood. This rule 
does not interfere with the right of any 
club to refuse an entry to its own sports. 
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207 Hid! 


el teronto Mail, June 28, 1875. 


22>rofessional Artists are to be understood as those 
who paint or teach for a livelihood, or as a matter of 
profit, or who habitually sell or offer for sale their 
productions; or who have at any previous time habitually 
painted or taught for a livelihood or for profit. 


Evidence of originality to be furnished by the 
exhibitor, whenever required by the Judges or the Committee. 


Amateur artists are to be understood as those who 
doenotepaintror teach tfor-aelivelihood, or for profit, or 
habitually sell or offer for sale their productions; and 
who have not at any time heretofore done so. 


Evidence of originality to be furnished by the 
exhibitor, whenever required by the judges or to the 
committee. 


Saeonte Globe, June 19, 1867. 
24nne Canadian Farmer, "Farming As a Profession". 


TOLOntO cs sl therGlobe=rrintang Co., 18/1, January 16, pp. 918, 
Eo OCCODEL SUG Din S  OmeeoepLeEMmberelLo, p. 340. 


2°rpid., September 15, 1871, p. 340. 
26rbid. 
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aon Globe, October 2, 1872. 
2°vontreal Gazette, January 30, 1873. 
39rpia., Febrvary 5, 18/73. 

31 ipia. 

32vontreal Herald, February 11, 1873. 
S moronto MatiGereprlany sll, L673. 
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35 noronto Daily Telegraph, December Pe eeoU. 
36noronto Daily Mail, May 8, 1877. 
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Sieali fax Morning, Chronicle, suuly 9) 187 5.5 


Se roronto Mail, August 4, 1876. 


39 c66 page , supra. 


por ecento Mail, December 5, 1876. 


4lipid. 


42 thid. 


43 nouglas Wallop, Baseball: An Informal History. 
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4©noronto Globe, July 8, 1874, cited in Cox, p. 44. 


47toronto Globe, April 6, 1877. 


48 noronto Globe, September 12, 1876. 


a roronto Mail, March 23, 1877. 


>°noronto Madly OO) 


>1lnoronto Mail, April 19, 1877. The interesting 
feature of this is that just as the status of professionals 
was an appended one after the name of the team, the same was 
true of Negro and Indian athletes. For example, Berry, the 
rower, would be described in the press as "Bob Berry 
(coloured)" and an Indian athlete as "Peter Thomas (Indian". 


22Toronto Mails Aprile 2, 13738. 
>3tpid., July 25, 1878. 

4 tpia. 

aeTbid. 

96 tpia. 
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Toronto Mail, May 13, 1880. 


28 moronto Mail, December 19, 1878. 
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Penoronra Mail, October 17, 1880. It's interesting 
to note that the association in the United States, the 
National Athletic Association was formed in 1879 at the 
instigation of the Columbia Boat Club. It was formed with- 
out the various athletic clubs. A select few of the latter 
met to form a new association, stating that they must be 
very careful who they invite "for they might come here and 
outvote us." (Robert Korsgaard, "A History of the Amateur 
Athletic Union of the United States", unpublished Doctor 
of Education project, Teachers' College, Columbia Univer- 
Sity, 1952). Korsgaard stated regarding this association 
that "the suggestion to invite all amateur athletic clubs 
(to the meeting forming an association in 1879) was laughed 
down with the remark that it was not the intention to have 
many clubs in the association. It was meant to be a very 
"high toned and exclusive organization’'." The result was 
the formation of the National Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America. The only Canadian clubs in 1881 recognized 
by this American association were the Montreal and Toronto 
lacrosse clubs and McGill University. 


Ne oe, 


6lmoronto Mail, October 6, 1880. 


CeToronee Mail, October 20, 1880. 


O3 Robert S. Hunter, Rowing In Canada Since 1848. 
Hamilton: Davis Lisson Ltd., 1933, p. 46. The CAAO defini- 


tion of an amateur was as follows: An amateur is one who 

has never assisted in the pursuit of athletic exercises as 
a means of livelihood, who rows for pleasure of recreation 
only and during his leisure hours. 


peToronte Mall, sAugust 17,1831. 


OT bid. 


ooTeis 


Cede 


CoN term first used in 1881 to describe amateurs who 
toured from one amateur event to another. They were 
characterized as professional amateurs in the Toronto Mail, 
September 27, 1881. 


6 °moronto Mail, September 30, 1882. 
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Tlipia., August 23, 1882. 

72 tpi. 

13 noronto Mail, January 12, 7°1363). 
74 pia, 


roronte Mail, May 19, 1883. 


WOT ene 8 aril 1, Wesel: 


7Tyh4a., December 1, 1883. 


US ote Annual Report of the Amateur Athletic 
Assoclationvot Canada, September 2/', 1884, p. 6.° 


Toronto Globe, September 30, 1884. 
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EDWARD "NED" HANLAN: A CASE STUDY IN PROFESSIONALISM 


Ned Hanlan was born on July 12, 1855, the son of a 
Toronto fisherman. As a youngster, he was an accomplished 
oarsman, once rowing across Toronto Bay when he was three 
years ola. At the age of sixteen, the young Hanlan, as 
one of a crew of fishermen, entered his first race. His 
first single skull race was two years later, defeating Wil- 
liams and McKay to win the amateur championship of the Bayne 
He continued to race and defeated all comers, including the 
highly rated Tom Loudon, whom he met on Toronto Bay for 
$100 a side. That same year, Hanlan rowed over a two mile 
course to win the Lord Dufferin Medal, a highly coveted 
award presented by the Governor-General to the champion 
sculler in the Toronto Rowing Club regattas.3 The follow- 
ing year, 1875, Hanlan maintained his winning ways, the 
championship of Ontario being gained. He was acquiring a 
reputation as an oarsman but not to the point that he was 
generally well known outside of rowing circles. In fact, 
during the first few years of his career, the newspapers 
persisted in spelling his name as Hanlon. 

By 1876, at the age of 21, Hanlan had attracted 
sufficient attention that a Club of backers was formed to 


guide his career. The men, Dave Ward, Colonel Shaw, J. 
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Rogers, Jack Davis and H.P. Good, decided to enter the young 
oarsman in the Centennial Regatta to be held on the 
Schuylkill River at Philadelphia. It was a race that Hanlan 
came close to not entering. 

His father owned a hotel on the Toronto Island but 
for some reason, the younger Hanlan chose to sell some 
liquor without a permit. He was found out, escaped and a 
warrant was put out for his arrest. He successfully hid 
for a number of days, but he was eventually discovered by 


the police on the docks of the Toronto Rowing Club. 


He eluded the worthy officers and fled ina 
skiff. .. . the futility of endeavouring 
to overtake him was obvious to the police 
and they watched him row away to the steamer 
loaded with German picnickers and Lewiston 
bound. > 


Arriving in Lewiston after having caught up with and 
boarded the steamer, Hanlan met up with his handlers and 
continued to Philadelphia to row in the Centennial Regatta. 
It was a surprised city of Toronto that heard the news that 
Hanlan had won the championship event, setting a new world's 
record in the process, while winning the purse of $800. 
Immediately, preparations were made to welcome home the new 
hero. 

Tributes and praise were lavished on Hanlan; his 
previous indiscretion was casually overlooked by the 
Toronto constabulary. His arrival in mid-afternoon was 


featured by a tumultuous crowd, all eager to pay their 
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tribute. He was "towed through the streets on the largest 
hook and ladder wagon the city owned to a lavish night-long 
banquet at the Queen's, the best hotel in Toronto. "© Hanlan 
was described in glowing terms. Only a few weeks earlier 

he was a fugitive from the law; that day he belonged to the 
masses. Terms such as "unreserved, gracious, kindly, clean, 
humourous, honest and sporting are just a few of the virtues 
attributed to the world's new demi-god. He is accredited 
with those two sterling qualities; friendliness and 
cleanliness of minda."/ 

Hanlan continued to row during 1877, his next major 
race being against Wallace Ross of St. John, New Brunswick. 
The race, for the championship of panacea took place on 
October 15, 1877 at Toronto. A purse of $1,000 was to be 
given to the winner of the five mile race. When it was 
announced that Hanlan was forwarding $300 expense money to 
Ross to bring the maritimer to Toronto and it was noted 
that this money was coming from Hanlan's own resources, the 
Toronto Mail sermonized that since the city of Toronto would 
Berner it greatly from having the race in that city, "it be- 
hooves the people of Toronto to see that the fair fame of 
the city is not tarnished by niggardliness in this matter."® 

With respect to the race with Ross, there was much 
Maritime money waged on the easterner making him an 8 - l 


favourite against the younger and inexperienced Hanlan. 
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Maritime newspapers confidently wrote of the impending vic- 

tory. When Hanlan's easy victory was a fact, however, the 

New Brunswick papers contained articles condemning boat 

racing and advising people to give up the sport on account 

of its gambling and demoralizing tendencies.” 
Hanlan continued his winning ways in 1878, defeating 

Evan Morris for a purse of $1,000 and the championship of 

the United States. By this time, the Canadian oarsman's 

races were eagerly looked forward to. When Fred Plaisted 

of New York challenged Hanlan to a race, it was news enough; 

when the site of the race was designated as Toronto, there 

was nodding approval on all sides. It was an event that 

was to appeal to citizens from all areas within erage il tas 

range of Toronto. The "gentlemen who have Hanlan in hand 

- . - Made very favourable arrangements with the various 

railways for the conveyance of the thousands outside the 

City who are anxious to see the race,"~° Newspapers published 

lengthy lists of train schedules along wih reduced rates 

available from points east, west and north of Toronto. The 

whole atmosphere had the aspects of a huge celebration. As 

the event approached and, after it was over, enthusiasm 


prevailed. 


On May 15th, the contestants made a tour of 
the theatres and other places of amusement. 
At the Royal Opera House, private boxes had 
been decorated with English and American 
colours and during a portion of the 
evening's performance, the two occupied 
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seats near the lower tier. The party then 
visited the Lyceum Theatre where the winner 

of the race would be made recipient of a 
handsome present on behalf of the managers. 
They were also to attend Hamilton's concert 

in the Adelaide Street rink where they 

received a capacity applause. After the 

race was over, in the evening, the two 

oarsmen and their friends, attended the 
performance at the Royal Opera House and 
Lyceum Theatre. The Lyceum was first 

visited and their appearance created the 

most intense enthusiasm. Hanlan received 

a beautiful fine gold ornament, consisting 

of a pair of oars about three inches long, 

made a short speech which was followed by 
Plaisted and proceeded to the Royal Theatre, 
their appearance in their private box being 
greeted with uproaring cheering. Colonel 

Shaw, the United States consul, made a few 
remarks relating to the great event of the 

day and the conclusion of his speech was the 
Signal for another tremendous burst of applause. 
The longest and the loudest hurrah was occasioned 
by the presentation from the fair hands of Miss 
Suffod, the bright particular star of the 
evening's performance, of bouquets to Messrs. 
Hanlan and Plaisted and their escorts.1l 


In Quebec, the news of Hanlan's victory was announced during 
the performance of the Weatherby Troupe from the stage of 
the Music Hall where it was "received with great enthusiasm. "~ 
Between races, Hanlan added to his luste by assuming 
the role of a patron of rowing. Almost as if to emphasize 
the special character of this man, by now a representative 
sports hero, many of the races were started close by his 
birthplace on the island. The area was later to be desig- 
nated, and to this day is still known as, Hanlan's Point. 


After one such competition sponsored by Hanlan, skiff races 


for money, it was recognized that he had given "considerable 
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impulse to “eranaays| ome so much so that "the ferry owners were 
not slow to second the efforts of Hanlan by organizing a 
skiff race for amateurs (securing) their cooperation by 
offering the substantial reward to the victors of a gold, a 


Silver and a bronze medal."~4 


The medals were put on dis- 
play in the window of a downtown Toronto jewelery store per- 
haps contributing to an unprecedented eleven entrants in 

the race. 

Hanlan continued his string of victories, winning a 
race in Brockville by twelve lengths. By now his. influence 
was such that an Episcopal clergyman announced to his con- 
gregation that they should each, one and all, see the great 


15 The minister des- 


race and "let their servants go also." 
cribed how he had sought an introduction to Hanlan and 
having attained it, "how thoroughly he was impressed by 


ve Even though the event was 


his frank and manly manner." 
really a foregone conclusion, "all were agreed the event 
would have been a good one for pool selling had there been 
no Blake Act. Yet none seemed disposed to risk their 
lucre in bets and consequently very little money changed 


hands."+/ 


Certainly Hanlan's status, even at this time, 

as a professional was certainly not one which was detri- 
mental. He was a recognized national hero, a skilled per- 
former whose deportment was impeccable. After the Brockville 


race, Hanlan's popularity was such that he "was the hero 


of the town. The height of the ladies" ambition is to secure 
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an introduction and the men all stare in mute admiration when 
he is in their vicinity."28 
This status was probably no more evident anywhere 
than it was later in 1878 at the Lachine Regatta. His match 
with Charles Courtney probably received the greatest amount 
of publicity of any event prior to 1880. It was the first 
of the sometimes famous, other times infamous, Hanlan versus 
Courtney matches. Their rivalry stemmed from the 1876 
Centennial Regatta where Hanlan won the "professional" title 
and Courtney the "amateur". Ever since, the "dream match" 
was talked of. In October of 1878, it was to become a 
reality. An estimated twenty thousand spectators lined the 
Shores of Lake Louise and watched Hanlan defeat Courtney 
by the narrow margin of a length and a quarter. The Union 
Springs, New York sculler was dissatisfied, saying that 
Hanlan had fouled him during the five mile race. 
Hanlian's victory and the purse of $10,000 were front 
page news, an opportunity for chauvinistic nationalism. 
The Globe proclaimed that whereas previously any competition 
between the United States and Canada was a foregone conclusion 
in favour of the Americans, Hanlan's victories, starting 
with the Centennial Regatta "Showed Canadians what a wonder 
they had on their own soil.">? 
It was the next day, however, that the first discor- 
dant notes were sounded against the race. Unbeknownst, they 


were to be the harbinger of future squabbles and insinuations 
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which attended later match ups between these two prominent 
scullers. Amid headlines of "The Great American Eagle 
Screeches Fraud", the Globe angrily dismissed the New York 
Times article that Courtney was bribed with $4,000 to lose 
the race and added to this sum by placing bets on Hanlan. -© 
No indication was given that Hanlan was party to any of the 
alleged arrangements. The charges were never proven but 
they served to indicate that perhaps something was awry 
and left some doubt in the minds of people, particularly 
Americans, that Hanlan was, indeed, the better rower. 

During this period, new boat clubs started up through- 
out much of Canada "amidst the excitement caused by Hanlan's 
successes; there was considerable progress in the develop- 
ment of the sport in Canada."*1 

Within two months of the Lachine race, it was announced 
that Hanlan would travel to England to row against John 
Hawdon. The latter was not a champion but "considered one 
of England's best . .. the coming man in Great Britain."77 
Prior to his leaving, Hanlan was in Windsor, Ontario. A 
reporter from Detroit sought him out to ask him of his im- 
pending English journey. The fact that he was being inter- 
viewed for American readers is an indication of the hold 
that the young oarsman had on both countries. Hanlan's 
answers also give a good indication of professionalism as 


he saw it. When asked under what terms he was going to 


England, he replied: 
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Same aS in Canada and the United States. The 
Club will look after the details and leave me 
nothing to do but row, eat, exercise and sleep. 
I am not overconfident but I always do my 
very best no matter who I pull against and I 
take good care of myself. Why that Club would 
never let me get out of trim even now when I 
am out of training and when I wouldn't pull 
the poorest sculler in Windsor. John Davis 
here, watches every morsel I eat. I do not 
believe in training in spurts. A man should 
keep pretty well near in form always if he 
follows rowing professionally. 23 


It was only a short time after this that the "great 
American Eagle Screeched" again, this time using a Canadian 
mouthpiece. “Thesspirit of the Times, using material from 
the Canadian, Toronto based, Sporting Times renewed its 
attack on Hanlan. After mentioning that Hanlan and his 
backers had severed connections, it went on to describe a 
litany of evils associated with Hanlan's rowing career. 

Among the charges, it was asserted that "at least one of his 
backers was playing 'fast and loose' in a shameful manner."*" 
It was also mentioned that Hanlan's money was mismanaged as 
was his reputation; that he was directed to win only by 
certain margins; that he had been manipulated in the interest 
of the betting pools; that he had been instructed to stay 
behind certain lengths in order to help the betting; on 

more than one occasion, it was charged, telegrams were sent 
to assistants up the course with the message to tell Hanlan 
to slow down or speed up his pace; that a match made for 
$1,000 was continually advertised for $2,000 to give it 


greater importance; that on the Kennebecassis river, a turn- 
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ing buoy was moved one-half mile beyond its advertised dis- 


tance in order to bilk those who had bet on time. 


Such tricks might be pardoned of fourth rate 
professionals but the champion oarsman of 
America holds an honourable title and is to 
some extent, private property. His position 
makes him a representative man. Respect and 
proper pride in himself and of his country 
should teach him to keep his moral character 
up to the standard of his physical prowess.25 


The article caused a furore. Hanlan was thought to 
be above all that. His club of backers was composed of 
gentlemen. The Mail wrote an editorial condemning the 
brazen action of the American newspapers. It stated that 
the "Hanlan Club was an outcome of public spirit creditable 
to all concerned. It was and is composed of gentlemen 
actuated of no mercenary motives but purely love of the true 


interests of sport. "7° 


The whole reason and history of the 
club was that of devotion to helping Hanlan win titles for 
himself and his country by providing "funds to stake against 
funds."*/ A letter from none other than Hanlan followed. 
While giving his backers a "vote of confidence", he remarked 
that it seemed "Strange that rumours are published without 
looking to see as to their truthfulness. The article is 
without truth or foundation from beginning to ena. #78 

While the charges and counter charges receded into 
the background, Hanlan made his way to England to race 


Hawdon, defeating him easily. He was matched with William 


Elliott, the English champion. Hanlan won this race by ten 
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lengths and along with the victory a new title; he was now 
the Canadian, American and English champion. 

The race with Elliott occasioned such interest in 
England that twenty passenger steamers filled with racing 
enthusiasts followed the rowers down the Tyne River. Thous- 
ands of spectators lined the river banks and watched from 
the shores. In Canada, hundreds crowded around bulletin 
boards and telegraph offices to await the news. When it 
came, flags were hung out; a feeling of accomplishment pre- 
vailed; a Canadian had shown the English how to do it! 

In the midst of all this euphoria, the Ottawa Free Press 
proposed that Hanlan be knighted. 7” 

In Toronto, preparations were made for Hanlan's return 
home. From England, the champion arrived at New York, was 
received, and left for Buffalo, Lewiston and Niagara before 
reaching his native city. In each locale, Hanlan was 
royally welcomed. Three hundred of his townspeople includ- 
ing the official welcoming committee and a military band 
boarded the steamship "Chicora" in Toronto bound for 
Lewiston. It was the boat that Hanlan was to take from 
Lewiston to Toronto. As it steamed into Lewiston and Hanlan 
was making his way into the boarding area, the band exploded 
into its heroic greeting "See the Conquering Hero Comes". 

The Chicora left for Toronto with its prized 


Passenger and made course for Toronto. As it came close to 


its destination 
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- . . Other crowded steamers met the Chicora 
and dipped their flags, while all the 
passengers cheered. As the Chicora neared 
Toronto Island, it was convoyed by an in- 
creasing number of craft until the following 
flotilla was three miles long. When the 
Steamer entered the Gap and proceeded into 
Toronto Bay, the scene of many of Hanlan's 
victories, cheers rolled from the thousands 
who crowded every vantage point along the 
shore. While the hero stood on the roof of 
the pilot house and brass bands played their 
loudest, the musical strains were drowned by 
a cacophony of steamboat and locomotive whis- 
tles augmented by ear piercing crowd roars. 30 


The celebrations did not end there. Hanlan was taken 
home to prepare for the formal evening reception and presen- 
tations. Lt was a Qala atfair] “Held in’ the Horticulture 
Gardens, it was attended by two thousand citizens. On his 
arrival, he was cheered, praised and presented with pong ce 
flowers and a pledge of a purse of money from his fellow 
citizens.>+ It is interesting to note that shortly after 
this reception was held, a letter appeared to the editor of 
Picehalleassarling= the absurdity ora’ “torch ight Tabbie 


n32 The writer stated 


being employed to meet our champion. 
that Hanlan was almost killed on that occasion. This latter 
Statement was a further source of irritation. The "rabble" 
followed Hanlan as far as they could go before they had to 
pay admission. The money which was to have gone towards a 
"homestead' for Hanlan was not raised, the gentleman suggest- 
ing that the "Toronto Boating Clubs should get together and 
a3 


arrange a suitable welcome home programme." 


Hanlan was respected and idolized by all, if news- 
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paper coverage is any criterion. The fact that he was a 
professional was neither beneficial or detrimental to his 
association with "amateurs", for example. Just as he had 
been lionized after his victory, he was similarly feted be- 
fore leaving England. A rece naon had been held for him at 
Albert Hall at that time. Along with a concert, "Mayor Beaty, 
on behalf of the Toronto Argonaut Rowing Club presented 
Hanlan with a cheque for one hundred dollars."°4 There seems 
to be no doubt that Hanlan's attraction stemmed from his 
skill as well as his integrity. 

With respect to his skill, Hanlan pioneered the revolu- 
tionary sliding seat technique. English observers described 
his unorthodox manner as the "knees to nose style" while they 
mentioned that Hanlan used an eighteen inch slide as opposed 


35 British 


to other professionals' twelve inches or less. 
Sporting pages after being accustomed to winning rowing 
events at will and being the acknowledged leaders in that 
field, were now stating that if they wished to win matches, 


ae of Ed Hanlan. They 


they must adopt the "American stroke 
further declared that the sliding seat had revolutionized 
rowing; that the "Canadian had the advantage of patent 
roll-locks and other devices new to their competitors as 
well as a longer and more scientific study of rowing in its 
higher forms) ">! 


Because Hanlan was not a giant of a man, at his full 


height of power he was five feet eight and three quarter 
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inches tall, weighing only one hundred and fifty pounds, 
commentators were always looking for reasons why he continu- 
ally defeated larger and heavier opponents. There were many 
theories. The sliding seat was, of course, one advantage. 
He was variously described as having a fine constitution and 
regular habits (although later in his career he was said to 
imbibe quite liberally) and a good temper, giving him many 
natural advantages. He was said to have studied the art of 
rowing in all its details. Possibly the biggest advantage 
that he enjoyed, however, was the Club. It was responsible 
for making him financially independent while looking after 
many tasks. While many of Hanlan's competitors were busy 
looking after a variety of energy wasting items, Hanlan was 
resting, his needs being attended to by a large and capable 
staff. They made his matches, found his stakes. His 
entourage included a "cook, a trainer to see to his 
physical wants, a boatkeeper to keep his craft in order and 
test all new improvements that came out, an umpire to attend 
to his interests during the race; in short all that the 
oarsman has to do is row. Everything else is attended for 
him. "38 
While the Robert Marshall Company of 47 King W., 
Toronto, was advertising a new song entitled: "Hanlan" 
and recommending that "every admirer of our Canadian hero 
should get a copy",>° Hanlan was preparing to race an 


American, Jim Riley. The race was officially designated as 
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a draw. Hanlan, in poor condition, was trailing Riley 
close to the finish line. Riley suddenly pulled up. It 
appeared that he had expected Hanlan to win but finding 
himself ahead and perhaps fearing that he would lose any money 
that he wagered on his opponent, he stopped rowing. The 
judges declared it a draw and ordered a re-race. Hanlan, 
however, "forfeited the money prizes rather than do so."70 
Two months after the Riley race, Hanlan was rematched 
against Charles Courtney. "It appears that Hanlan's Club 
and the handlers of the Union Springs gentleman had arranged 
a trio of races between these two. Hanlan was to win the 
first at Lachine, drop the second to Courtney and win the 


Bhd sane 


The site of the second race was to be Mayfield 
on the Chatauqua Lake in New York. An innovation was that 
a sponsor of the stakes appeared, a Mr. Soules, represent- 
ing the Hop Bitters Manufacturing Co. of Rochester, New 
York. In order to reap the benefits of world wide publicity 
for his product, Mr. Soules was providing a prize of $6,000 
to be awarded to the winner. 

The articles of agreement signed, the rematch was 
eagerly awaited. Gamblers moved into the small New York 
town and started to establish their betting odds. A 
grandstand for 50,000 people was hastily arranged. Steam- 
boats and river barges made preparations to follow the race; 
seats were sold for five dollars. A special railroad spur 


line was built to carry the thousands of rowing enthusiasts 
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from Canada and the United States into the site area. An 
observation train, half a mile long, was hired to follow the 
race from the shore. Hotel rooms, normally selling for 
five dollars a week, were selling for twelve dollars a day. 
It was an expectant celebrating throng which awaited race 
day. 
The race was not to be. The night prior to the race, 
Courtney's boat shed was broken into. His boat, along with 
a practise shell, was sawed in half. Accusations and counter 
accusations flew back and forth. Courtney was offered his 
choice of other shells; he wanted his own boat. Hanlan 
accused him of being afraid of the race and of sawing his 
own boat. Courtney countered by stating that Hanlan's 
people had done it, fearing that their sculler would lose 
the race and be shown up by a better man. "The story was 
the sensation of newspapers all over Europe and America. Who, 
they demanded, was responsible for the worst sports crime 
ever committed?" *2 
The ramifications continued for months. Rumours were 
rampant. Courtney sumpathizers purported that Hanlan had 
drunk too much before the race causing his backers to seek 
a postponement and faling this, to offer Courtney the whole 
purse if the match could be arranged. When these options 
were refused, they said, Hanlan's people destroyed the boat. 
The Canadian representatives repeated their side of the 


story in response to these charges; Courtney knew he was 
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the inferior sculler, was afraid of losing and sawed his 
boat in half so as not to be Bria nee en) 

When Courtney refused to row in another boat, referee 
William Blaikie started the race without him, Hanlan rowing 
the five mile distance alone. The Hop Bitters man refused 
to pay the $6,000. He claimed that "there was no race. 


43 More fuel was added to 


So how could there be a winner." 
the fires of the controversy when Courtney produced a letter 
from Soules, the Hop Bitters man, promising $2,000 win or 
lose. Suspicion was now thrown on the sponsor. Then Hanlan 
produced a letter from Courtney offering the Canadian 
champion $3,000 if he allowed the American to win. There 
seemed no end to the web of uncertainties. 

At a time when pedestrianism and hippodroming, because 
of their gambling and unsavory influences, were becoming 
sources of concern for athletic authorities, the "Chatauqua 
fiasco (had) at least temporarily shaken public confidence 
in the genuine character of professional sculling matches."** 
tiewincceOoduction OL a third party, the Hop Bitters Manurac- 
turing Co., a commercial concern, was assailed as an 
underhanded attempt to attain much advertising "without the 


i In its year end review 


premium passing into other hands. 
of the 1879 Canadian sporting scene, the Toronto Mail firmly 
declared that the Hop Bitters man was at fault and Courtney 


was definitely bribed. As for Hanlan, 
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has yet been charged against him in connec- 
tion with the Chatauqua affair. Although 

some of his friends doubtlessly acted foolish 
in their anxiety to get the Union Springs 
sculler to the starting line, the champion's 
acts have been thoroughly straightforward and 
above board. His evident earnestness in seeking 
to secure a fair contest, even at this late 
period of the year, has revived his popularity. 
Hanlan's brilliant achievements in England 
relieve the Canadian record of the year's 
sports and will not soon be forgotten by his 
fellow citizens. 46 


The New York World was not convinced. After a scheduled 
rematch between Hanlan and Courtney for December on the 
Potomac River was cancelled, it was declared that "perhaps 
Hanlan and Courtney will row a race someday. Life is short 
and there is another and better world but water may be 
scarce there."4/ 
Finally, articles of agreement were again signed 
between the two archrivals. Provision was made to insure 
that a winner would be determined if one of the scullers 
did not start. The race was set for May 19, 1880, the site — 
the Potomac River in Washington. Again intense enthusiasm 
Surrounded the rematch. Thousands of interested and curious 
spectators crowded into Washington. Courtney, the larger 
of the two, boasted that he would win easily because he 
had more power in his arms. Perhaps because of this he 
was the favorite of the people who bet an estimated 


48 


$100,000 on the match. Fifteen hundred Canadians made 


the journey to the American capital, adding to the gaity of 
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the day. It was a scene to behold: 


By 2 p.m., streams of hacks, buses, express 
wagons, private carriages, grocers' vehicles 
and, in fact, all sorts of conveyances from 
splendid four-in-hands to diminutive donkey 
carts were making their way to the river 
front. Every streetcar was packed with 
humanity . . . many were clinging to the 
Sides and even perched high on the roof. 
Besides those, thousands were walking, until 
it seemed all Washington and its visitors were 
on parade. There were also included many 
clever pickpockets disguised as clergymen and 
students. 


An estimated 100,000 spectators watched the event. 
It was such an important spectacle that many businesses 
closed; both Houses of Congress adjourned. United States 
President Hayes joined the British ambassador in watching 
the race from the vantage point of a steamer. At six o' 
Clock, the two racers lined up at the starting point; the 
long awaited match began. Hanlan quickly built up a lead. 
After one mile, he was ahead by twelve lengths. At the 
two and a half mile mark, Hanlan was so far ahead that 
Courtney stopped rowing, turned around and started to row 
back toward the starting point. To some, it appeared that 
he was somehow in the lead. The finish and the starting 
lines were one and the same and Courtney was rowing in his 
return lane. Contradictory reports were telegraphed back 
to Toronto where many thousands were waiting, watching and 
receiving information after each mile, It appeared that 
Courtney was in the lead. Hanlan, however, put on such 


Spurt that he passed the returning Courtney and touched off 
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a chain of celebrations throughout the harbour. "Instantly, 
steamboats whistled shrill greetings; thousands cheered 
the little Canuck and floating red balloons signalled a 
Hanlan victory."°° | 
One week later, Hanlan rowed James Riley on the same 
course. It was a grudge match. Riley had been flaunting 
Hanlan ever since their draw. The Canadian "soundly 
trounced him by a quarter of a mile - one of the few times 


ae Coming so 


Hanlan won a race by such a galling margin." 
soon after his race with Courtney, however, it was probably 
too much for Hanlan's constitution. Less than a month after 
this, Hanlan was unable to finish a race at Providence. 
Convinced that a rest was in order, he did nothing but relax 
for the next two months. In the meantime, his challenge to 
the holder of the World's Championship, Edward Trickett 

the Australian, was accepted. "Two championship trophies 

and $2,000 hung in the balance" in addition to the adulation 
of racing enthusiasts on three Coneimencoe .4 As preparations 
were made for the affair, ramifications were still being 

felt from the Courtney races. In the United States, the 
National Association of Amateur Oarsmen voted at their 

ninth annual meeting to "debar clubs which shall issue or 
accept a challenge for the purpose of holding a professional 


mg The claim was later made that "single sculling, 


race. 
once a prime favorite among American sports, never recovered 


from the stench of the repeated Hanlan-Courtney hippodromes. 
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It dropped out of the headlines and presently out of the 
news, the only major sport in history to have been killed 
by scandal.">4 
Perhaps that might have been the case in the United 
States. Certainly it was not so in Canada where Hanlan was 
generally absolved from any wrong doing. Nor was it the case 
in England where preparations were under way for the "cham- 
pionship of the world" race featuring the two "colonials", 
Trickett, the Australian, and Hanlan, the Canadian. The 
contrast between the two oarsmen was in keeping with their 
being from opposite sides of the world. The Australian was 
a full six feet six inches in height and towered over his 
five foot eight and three quarter inch rival. However, 
Hanlangwasea well iconditioned athlete,) "the muscles of shis 
slim compact body so well conditioned that as one English 
fan recorded: ‘the more clothes he took off the bigger he 


w95 


GOce *. Other Hanlan advantages were his sliding seat 


technique which "had the effect of lengthening his arms and 

stroke, giving him a longer sweep.">6 
In effect, Hanlan was responsible for developing a 

new style of rowing based on his innovation. However when 

his new style was measured against the older accepted methods 

based on less advanced techniques, the experts were ata 

loss. One who was unable to explain Hanlan's skill, dubbed 


him the "little giant" and stated with some amazement: "he 


humps like the patient camel, slivers out, doesn't go 
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through, hunches and spats the water, but the boat travels.">/ 


The New York based newspaper Spirit of the Times believed 

it had the answer. Tt "discovered" that there were concealed 
bellows in Hanlan's boat. When pressed by his foot, this 
imagined anticipation of jet propulsion was sufficient, it 
was said, to puff him powerfully along.>° But if Hanlan's 
strength and technique were such that "his boat seemed to be 
pulled through the water on a string instead of lurching 
along",>” his psychological machinations contributed almost 
as much to his incredible string of victories. Because these 
Single sculls races were held over a distance of four to six 
miles, strategy or a race plan played an important role. 

Ee was necessary to have a sense of pacing, a knowledge of 
when to make your move and the strength to carry it out, 

all the time racing against your opponent. In Hanlan's case, 
his sense of timing was such that he normally rowed just 


fast enough to win. 


But his sense of psychology was even sharper. 
He was so adroit at embarassing, annoying 
and even humiliating his opponents that he 
might have been known not only as Canada's 
first world champion but also Canada's, and 
perhaps the world's, first true Gamesman. 60 


His 1880 championship race with Trickett for the 
World's Championship is a study in “Gamesmanship". Prior 
to the November 15 race, London newspapers were writing of 
Trickett's skills; the powerful Australian had defeated an 


impressive list of challengers. As the odds on the race 
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increased to the point where they were two to one in favour 
of Trickett as a result of English writers concentrating on 
his skills, various newspapers started writing of the 
challenger's exploits and emphasizing his fine conditioning. 
Meanwhile, in Toronto, "two days before the race was to take 
place in England, Yonge Street, for two blocks was jammed 
with people endeavouring to buy drafts at the Bank of 


61 The money, $42,000, was wired to England by 


Montreal." 
Mr. H.P.J. Good to back Toronto's "boy in blue", a name Hanlan 
had been christened with by many newspapers because of his 
familiar blue rowing shirt. With the influx of the Canadian 
money, odds on the race shifted abruptly and at race time on 
Thursday were listed as two to one for Hanlan. 

At half past twelve, the two claimants started off 
on their four mile and four hundred and forty yard race. 
It was no contest. At Hammersmith Bridge, roughly a third 
of the way down the course, Hanlan led by three lengths. 
Suddenly, he eCopeed rowing. Trickett pulled even. Above 
the rowers, the bridge "groaned beneath a dense mass of ex- 
cited people who cheered as if each was gifted with lungs 


Ob brass." 


One hundred thousand spectators lined the 
shores of the Thames and watched as Hanlan suddenly spurted 
into a three length lead once again. It was at this time 
that "the enormous crowds cheered themselves hoarse and 
smiling Ned drew near the bank and thanked thems to. Farther 


down the course, he stopped rowing once again, picked up 
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his oars and quickly opened up a three length lead. 
Slightly more than fifteen minutes into the race, 
Hanlan stopped once again, this time to talk with some 
recrerors watching from a boat. Among them was William 
Elliott whom Hanlan had defeated the previous year. It 
had been a year since the two had seen each other and it 
seems that they had some catching up of news to do. 
Starting up again, Hanlan approached the Bull's Head Hotel, 
the headquarters of the Canadian contingent. Again, the 
Canadian stopped, removed his handkerchief and waved it to 
the spectators. Pulling away again, he was rowing at full 
speed opening up a lead once again. Suddenly, he collapsed 
and slumped forward, his oars drifting. Trickett, straining 
to take advantage, was within a length. Abruptly, Hanlan 
sprang to action, waved to the crowd and pulled away once 
more. In the final yards of the race, Hanlan was rowing 
consecutive strokes, first with his right oar, then with 
his left, the boat zig-zagging to the finish line. "One 
spectator remarked, 'I fully expected him to stand up in 
his boat and dance the Highland Fling'."°* 
His victory won, the new champion of the world was 
widely acclaimed. English critics stated that Hanlan's 
rowing was "as nearly as possible what one can imagine to 
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be perfection. 
the midst of all the celebrating. Unknown to the Toronto 


public, "the bookies in England only paid off once a week 
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each Monday. Mr. Good made his reputation as an orator on 


those horrible intervening days, endeavouring to account for 


his inability to pay off the speculators. 


700 


Within one week of this contest, an international 


sculling race took place on the Thames. Hanlan entered, 


later withdrawing so as to provide for more competition. 


He declared that he would race the winner. Three months 


later, he successfully defended his title and proved his 


point by defeating the winner Elias Laycock. If the 


Courtney races had dampened American enthusiasm for rowing 


it was certainly not in evidence as judged by the following 


article. 


Edward Hanlan, the foremost sculler of the 
world is now in the mid-Atlantic and will 
reach New York City early next week. His 
history reads like a leaf from some romance 

in the middle ages. Not yet 26 years old, 

he can now write after his name: Champion 

of Canada, Champion of the United States, 
Champion of America, Champion of England and 
Champion of the World. Each of these titles 
has been fairly won in manly contests and 
there seems to be no further laurels left for 
him. Other oarsmen have been champions of this 
or that but the Toronto boy is champion of all 
champions, the aquatic king. He will be wel- 
comed to New York City by a delegation of oarsmen 
and afterwards be formally received and ban- 
queted by the Atalanta Boat Club which was an 
established amateur rowing organization years 
before Hanlan was born. Toronto will greet 
him right royally and the empty honors of 
torch light processions and speechmaking will 
be supplanted by substantial tokens of esteem. 
We shall no doubt hear the usual wail of the 
salivation of brawn above brain but the 
Jeremiahs must remember that while we have a 
large crop of moral and intellectual champions, 
there is but one Edward Hanlan.6/7 
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At a time when amateur organizations and officials 
were becoming increasingly restrictive regarding "profes- 
Sionals", there was no such compunction where Hanlan was 
concerned. As mentioned above, the well established 
Atalanta Club of New York hosted the Canadian professional 
Guringenis Visit to thaceciaty.. “On arriving in’ Toronto sand 
the inevitable reception, a number of awards were made to 
Hanlan, one by the Canadian Association of Amateur Oarsmen. 
Mr. Henry O'Brien, president of that body, presented the 
champion with a superb clock with bronze side pieces and 
the following inscription: "Presented to Edward Hanlan, 
Champion Oarsman of The World by the Canadian Association 
of Amateur Oarsmen." Above the stage was Hanlan's name in 
tasteful flower letters a foot in height, the gift of the 
Toronto Lacrosse Club. In his remarks, O'Brien "alluded in 
graceful terms to the straightforward course which Hanlan 
had ever taken. This, he said, had left remaining, in his 
case, little of the ordinary distinctions between a pro- 
fessional and an amateur oarsman,. "68 

As far as the CAAO was concerned, even though a 
person rowed for money and was characterized as a profes- 
Sional, it did not necessarily follow that he was a person 
of ill repute to be avoided. It was later noted that Hanlan 
had been presented with some of the CAAO's surplus funds and 
"had deserved this for several reasons. He had aided the 


Association liberally at their first regatta by giving $100 
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worth of cups and prizes."°? 


More importantly, it was noted, 
Hanlan's greatest contribution was to rowing in general, 
"raising it from the mire into which Courtney and others 
like him had dragged eee O 
There is no question that the sport of rowing was at 
its peak in Canada. Hanlan's successes had done much to 
Maintain and sustain interest in the sport. When Toronto 
held a Citizen's Regatta in September of 1881, almost every 
great oarsman in the world was attracted. "It marked the 
peak of popularity in rowing precipitated by Hanlan."/+ 
The Toronto oarsman was personified as "a shining light to 
rising generations in the example set by him of manly cul- 
ture and avoiding all that was mean or dishonourable."/” 
The next year, 1882, the champion again travelled to 
England. His feats of athletic excellence continued. 
London journals, which had previously referred to his 
rowing prowess as "worth travelling a hundred miles to see", /? 
continued to look favourably on him. His antics continued 
and in his race against R.W. Boyd, Hanlan was engaging in 
such acts as "blowing his nose and using his oars in 
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comical fashion. English critics acclaimed his rowing 


"as nearly as possible what one can imagine to perfection."’>? 
Hanlan prepared for another rematch with Edward Trickett. 
The race for five hundred pounds and the Championship of 


The World was no contest. If Edward Trickett had in any 


way been overawed by his first meeting with the "boy in blue", 
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he must have been physically and mentally subdued after the 
second meeting. With almost a full minute and a half lead, 
“Hanlan crossed the finish line to retain the championship. 
Having done this, he wheeled around, rowed back down ene 
course toward Trickett and on reaching him, spinned around 
and once more beat his opponent to the finish line. 

Hanlan was by this time running out of suitable oppon- 
ents. To keep himself occupied and also in front of the pub- 
lic eye, he occasionally performed as a trickster on 
enclosed bodies of water. "His most outstanding demonstra- 
tion was that of rowing with only one oar straight across 
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the Thames and back." During 1883, Hanlan twice more 


defended his world title, winning his races with little 
effort. With North America and England offering little in 
the way of competition, the confident Canadian travelled 
to Australia. It appears that the Australians too were in 
awe of this conqueror of Laycock and Trickett. The Sydney 


correspondent of the London Sporting Life reported: 


Ever since Hanlan arrived in Sydney six 
weeks ago, he has been publicly recep- 
tioned, lionized, dinnered and patronized 
until the business has become surfeiting. 

The Postmaster-General, Mr. J.W. Trickett 
(not old Ned), the Sheriff, Mr. Charles 
Cowper, and others, have feted him until his 
digestion must have been sorely taxed while 
his lungs have been constantly kept in play 
by innumerable speeches which he has made. 
The Canterbury Races furnished perhaps the 
scene of his greatest triumph. The Stewards 
prevailed upon him to honour them by present- 
ing the bracelets to the owners of the winning 
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horses and from the hurrahing and clapping 
of hands and waving of ladies handkerchiefs, 
it was plain that no greater reception could 
have been accorded to a great statesman, 
warrior or public benefactor./7 


Having described the reception for this Canadian from 
the other side of the world, the reporter wondered aloud 
as to what the people's reaction would be to Hanlan if 
he lost his title. He suggested that "this self same Hanlan, 
if defeated, by Beach or any other oarsman would in all 
probability be hooted or hissed. So much for public favour 
1 Sydney." /° Hanlan, after winning his race against 
Laycock, lost his title to a two hundred pound blacksmith, 
William Beach. Instead of receiving the abuse of the Sydney 
people, Hanlan seemed to be even more popular. A Ling, 
containing twenty four one-half carat diamonds and four 
large rubies was presented to Mrs. Hanlan by a wealthy 
squatter and sheep raiser from Sydney. Another ring contain- 
ing twenty "good sized" diamonds and a large sapphire was 
presented to the Canadian from the citizens of Sydney. 
The Mercantile Rowing Club of Melbourne presented Mrs. 
Hanlan with a pearl studded bracelet while the crew of the 
United States steamer Iroquois gave the popular oarsman a 
horseshoe diamond pin and a pair of solitary diamond buttons. 
Besides the many gifts from the citizens of Australia, 
Hanlan and Beach received purses of $3,000 and $15,000 
respectively from the satisfied spectators after their 


second race on the Parmatta River. As far as Hanlan was 
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concerned: 


The generosity of the Australian people has 
not been surpassed in the world. I met and 
was dined and wined by all the nobility and 
state officials and big accounts of the 
country. My professional standing gave me 
entrance to all of the public parks, buildings 
and all of the theatres.’ 2 


On Hanlan's return home to Toronto, bereft of his 
world title, the tumultuous crowds were no more. A testa- 
monial dinner was held for him at his own Hotel on the 
Island. There was a feeling, accurate as it turned out, 
that Hanlan had won his last world championship race. He 
had been caught up to and surpassed by a better rower, 
less flamboyant, but better. There were no regrets. Hanlan 
had been at the top of his field for almost ten years and 


as the Toronto Mail stated: 


Hanlan has made Toronto known to all parts 
of the world and has never, while occupying 
a position which is open to the strongest 
temptations, committed any act which would 
bring discredit upon himself or upon the 
city of which he is a native.80 


Ed Hanlan continued to row competitively as well as 
give exhibitions of his skill until 1897. "In recognition 
of Hanlan's great services to his country, the government 
presented him with a section of Toronto Isle known as 


Hanlan's erie oe 


He built his hotel there, later selling 
it to move to Toronto proper where he became an alderman. 


He died in January of 1908, a civic burial accorded to him. 
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At a period in Canada's history when the concept of 
"Muscular Christianity" was very much in vogue and worthy 
of pursuit, Hanlan was described as never having uttered 
"a vulgar word. He was known to have never been party to 


a suggestive story. Morally, he was the cleanest man 


a 5 nme At Exhibition Park in Toronto, overlooking Lake 


Ontario, stands a twenty foot statue of Hanlan bearing the 


following inscription: 


Most renowned sportsman of any age, whose 
victorious career has no parallel in the 
annals *of, sport. “Victor 1n 300 ‘consecu- 
tive races. His achievements are all the 
more worthy of commemoration by his display 
of that spirit of true sportsmanship which 
is held in honour in all fields of sport. 
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CONFLICTING TRENDS IN SPORT 1884-1902 

As long as the sporting clubs remained 
essentially social in nature, they re- 
mained the exclusive preserves of the 

upper segments of society; it was with 

the growth of extensive inter-club competi- 
tion and the gradual switch in focus to the 
competitive aspects of the sport that there 
was a possibility of the clubs opening their 


membership to physically skilled individuals 
from other social groupings. 


Metcalfe's statement is certainly true of sport in 
nineteenth century Canada. The premium that clubs, who were 
previously concerned with social aspects, were placing on 
skilled "members" was a major reason in attempting to define 
limits as to who could participate with whom. What had 
been implicitly enforceable because of the length of the 
working day, or, indeed, the fact that one had to work at 
all, was in the process of becoming specifically legislated. 
It was an exercise in attempting to define, in workable 
terms, who was an amateur and who was a professional. And 
yet, throughout this period, it is evident that whereas 
the trend to amateur competition is prevalent, other fac- 
tors were such that conditions lent PRenCelveomec the 
development of more, and, increasingly higher, levels of 


competition. 
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Amateur Consolidation 

When the Amateur Athletic Association was formed in 
Canada on April 11, 1884, from some twenty clubs in Ontario 
and Quebec, there were a number of delegates from cricket, 
football, lacrosse and bicycling groups who appointed 
representatives to the meeting "under the misapprehension 
that the Association was to cover all sports." It was 
stated that since Canadian football, cricket, lacrosse, 
rowing and the cyclists were covered by their various asso- 
ciations, this newly formed association was simply endeavor- 
ing to bring track and field under similar control. 

During the first years of the new Association, an 
attempt was made to deal with applications for reinstatment 
to the ranks of amateur competition. The main task, how- 
ever, seemed to revolve around the organization of track 
and field athletics, specifically annual championships. 

When the Montreal Amateur Athletic Association asked to 

hold its cross country and steeple chase championship 

under the auspices of the AAA of C, "the request was granted 
and in so doing the precedent of obtaining sanction for the 
championships had been set." 

By 1886, clubs from Halifax had become affiliated 
with the AAA of C, thus three of Canada's six provinces were 
represented by actual membership. The fact that the Associa- 
tion exerted influence over the other provinces, however, 


is illustrated by the fact that applications for reinstate- 
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ment of athletes were coming from Prince Edward Island? and 
British Columbia.> 
In an effort to provide for a variety of amateur 
competition, the amateur championships of 1887 included 
athletes from New York clubs who, in turn, "were joined by 


6 These 


members of the Spartan Harriers Club of England." 
three countries being bound by similar traditions and a 
common language, provided a unique opportunity for inter- 
national competition with a minima of cultural difficulties. 
In that same year, it was deemed advisable to strike a 
sub-committee to revise the Canadian Association's laws so 
as "to conform as much as possible to the English and 
American laws."/ 

The first sign of any major dissatisfaction with the 
Association came in 1888, just four years after its forma- 
tion. Eastern Canadian clubs withdrew to form their own 
Maritime Athletic Association. The latter did not become 
affiliated with the AAA of C, thus leaving only Ontario and 
Quebec represented in the older body. It's quite possible 
that the formation of the Maritimes Athletic Association, 
its non-affiliation with the older established Association 
and the latter's refusal to reinstate two athletes from the 
Halifax area were all inter-related. 

In 1890, in an attempt to increase the number of 
affiliated members, the Association "communicated with one 


wo 
hundred clubs and associations with no apparent results. 
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It was at this time as well that the association "as authori- 

ties on the subject of ‘amateurism' ruled on a number of 

cases of alleged professionalism in lacrosse." One of 

these dealt with Jacob Leroux of Cornwall. He was suspended 

"being a professional, and also an Indian, and therefore 

not eligible to play on a white team. "1° 
It was evident that the Association, by ruling on 

lacrosse matters, was moving from its original intention of 

regulating only sports which did not have their own associa- 

tions. As well, when one considers the various requests 

for rulings and reinstatements coming in from Manitoba, 

British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, it is evident 

that leadership in the area of amateur athletics was being 

expected. This was bound to produce conflict within the 

Association itself. Some of the members, of course, were 

not interested in an organization encompassing a great 

number of clubs of various backgrounds; others preferred 

to be in the position of regulating as many clubs as possible. 

These two viewpoints were illustrated by the following 

examples: When at the tenth annual meeting, Charles J. Foy 

of Perth, Ontario, was reinstated as an amateur, Montreal 

based executive members objected. The decision was there- 

fore held in abeyance until the September 30th meeting where 

it was subsequently re-affirmed. As a result, Montreal 


Amateur Athletic Association officials were instructed by 
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telegraph to decline all nominations for office. Obviously, 
the Montreal group had a concept of amateurism which was 
quite different from the majority of the membership. The 
meeting was adjourned for a period of four weeks. When it 
was reconvened, "the matter must have been resolved as 
G.L. Paton and W.S. Weldon of the MAAA were elected to the 
positions of President and Secretary of the AAA of C, res- 
pectively for the coming year."tt 
On the other hand, in conjunction with the Canadian 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen, the AAA of C had cards 
printed with their corresponding definitions of an "Amateur". 
The card was displayed "throughout the stations on the en- 
tire line of the Grand Trunk Railway."7 Since it was against 
CPR policy to do likewise, the Association mailed copies "to 
every available RR shop, factory, mill or club house, from 
Halifax to Vancouver, "1? 
That the power of the AAA of C was influential in 
non-track and field sports was even more greatly evident in 
1895. During that year, a change was initiated in the 
notion of an "amateur" by the Canadian Wheelmen's Associa- 
tion. Class A cyclists would be designated as "Strict 
amateurs; Class B, who were employed by cycle firms; and 
Class C, true professionals for which Cycling was a liveli- 


hood. "14 


The Amateur Athletic Association declared the 
concept of the Class B amateur to be a violation of their 


amateur code. Before the recommendation to form a committee 
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to discuss the situation with the CWA was implemented, the 
latter body "settled this question satisfactorily by abolish- 
ing Class B and making their definition of an amateur in 


he with the AAA of C. This was so even though the 


accord" 
Canadian Wheelmen's Association, itself a large governing 
body, was not affiliated with the AAA of C. 

Impetus for the movement to amateurism was also being 
provided by international events. The Paris Conference on 
amateurism in 1894, followed by the re-emergence of the 
Olympic games in 1896 was of particular significance in 
this regard. These events helped to reinforce in the minds 
of the people that the advocates of amateurism were world 
wide. Perhaps because of that influence, the Association 
revised its constitution and by-laws with the objective of 
advancing and improving all athletic sports as well as promo- 
ting physical exercise and physical education. *° 

With the emphasis on an increased role in sports, the 
Association attempted to attract every club in Canada to 
its ranks. Thus the original gentlemanly notions of 


amateurism were obscured; explicit regulations were now 


required: 


If during any athletic contest under the 
rule of the Amateur Athletic Association, a 
competitor shall conduct himself in a manner 
unbecoming a gentleman, or is offensive to 
the officials, spectators or competitors, 
the referees shall have the power to dis- 
qualify him from further competition at 

the meeting, and if he thinks the offence 
worthy of further punishment, shall 
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promptly make a detailed report to the 
executive committee.17 


With respect to the matter of re-instatement of an 
athiete to the ranks of the amateurs, there was a definite 
prescription to be followed in 1896. Immediately, the 
president appointed a sub-committee of three investigators 
who in turn were to submit a report to the secretary within 
ten days. It was the duty of the secretary to forward, by 
registered letter, a copy of the committee report to the 
Members of the executive committee. Each member of this 
latter committee was to notify the secretary within ten days 
of this agreement or disagreement with the report. As each 
reply was likened to a vote, it was necessary to have a 
quorum of three-quarters of the replies so as to decide 
the case. If the person whose standing was being questioned, 
wished to have a hearing, ten days notice was to be given to 
him. At the meeting, he could attend, make a statement and 
had to answer all questions directed to him by the committee. 28 

As the nineteenth century came to a close in Canada, 
the number of athletes barred from amateur competition 
sharply increased. Perhaps because of the prosperity of 
the country in the 1890's, whole clubs were accused, con- 
victed and suspended from all amateur competition. Teams 
from the Ottawa Capital Lacrosse Club and the Winnipeg 
Olympic Athletic Clubs were two such organizations which 


were "professionalized" because their members had accepted 
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money for playing their sport. Whereas in 1884, the number 
of athletes in search of reinstatement to the amateur 
status, was nine, of which five were successful, in the year 
1897-1898, the cases of forty six individuals were examined. 
Of these latter, nine were reinstated.” 
Perhaps heartened by the world wide amateur movement, 
but more likely a result of the greater mobility of athletes 
made possible by the increased and improved technology, the 
AAA of C formed an alliance with the AAU of the United 
States. It was an attempt "to control amateur sport through- 
out the continent" and to that end, one of the Canadian 
Association's members was appointed as a member of the 
American Union's board of governors. It was most probable 
that because of this alliance the official name of the 
Canadian body became, in 1898, the Canadian Amateur Athletic 
Union. 72 
By 1902, the constitution of the CAAU was again changed. 
Where previously club affiliation was solicited, "the 
emphasis had shifted to gaining the affiliation of national 


n22 A conscious effort was being 


Sports governing bodies. 
Made to bring under direct control the various sports 
governing bodies of the country. By 1900, there were eleven 
such bodies in Canada: Lacrosse was being controlled by 

the National Amateur Lacrosse Association, the Canadian 


Lacrosse Association and the Western Canadian Lacrosse 


Association; Soccer by the Dominion Football Association; 
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Rowing by the Canadian Association of Amateur Oarsmen; 
cycling by the Canadian Wheelmen's Association; football 
by the Canadian Rugby Union; hockey by the Amateur Hockey 
Association of Canada; skating by the Amateur Skating | 
Association of Canada; tennis by the Canadian Lawn Tennis 
Association; cricket by the Canadian Cricket Association 
and canoeing by the Canadian Canoeing Association.- 

At its initial meeting, the stated aim of the 
Association had been to control and regulate only track and 
field events. In 1902, the Union stated that it claimed 
jurisdiction, in addition to track and field, to "basket 
bass [sic], bicycling, bowling (ten pins), boxing, hockey, 
fencing, football, gymnastics, handball, wrestling and 
rowing. "74 

At a time when the Canadian Amateur Athletic Union 
was expanding its self-given mandate to govern sport in 
Canada so as to keep it "free from the taint of money", 
technology was such that it was becoming increasingly pos- 
Sible for highly skilled athletes to compete with each 
other on a regular basis. Inevitably, it was to lead to an 


alternative to the amateur restrictions. 


Technology and The Foundation for Professional Sport 
The increasingly effective role of technology and its 


influence on Canadian sport has been well documented by 
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reproduce in this study his excellent work. Rather, general 
trends and developments will serve to illustrate the point 
that the increasing technological changes during the nine- 
teenth century made it more possible for competition on the 
sporting fields to occur on a regular basis. 

With respect to transportation, the first innovation 
to have consequence on Canadian sport was the steamboat. 
After having made its appearance in Canadian eters 1nL8 09; 
it was used "as the century progressed by rowing enthusiasts 
in order to obtain a closer and better view of the events."7° 
The use of steamboats as a means of transportation to and 
from events as well as for spectating purposes "was a tre- 
mendous asset to the development of rowing as a sport be- 
cause it enabled people to obtain a closer view of the 
competition and see many more intricacies of the art than 
from the shores or banks."*/ 

As significant as the steamboat was, however, it was 
the coming of the railways that made feasible inter-city 
competition and "led to a spectacular rise in the amount of 


2° There was little progress in the 


EpeLeings activity. 
building of railway lines during the first fifty years of 
the nineteenth century but the passage of the Guarantee Act 
of 1849, wherein the government provided aid to railways 
Over seventy miles in length, had a catalytic effect. By 


1867, the major cities of Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes 


were linked by Paani Subsequent innovations, such as 
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improved fuels and the use of snow ploughs served to narrow 
distances even more. At Confederation, the Pullman Coach, 

a specially constructed and equipped car for sleeping, made 
its appearance on the Canadian scene. Its major contribution 
was that passengers were able to travel in comfort and arrived 
at their destination more refreshed. 

By the 1890's one could travel from Halifax to 
Vancouver in six days; from Montreal to Toronto in 13 hours 
and from Montreal to Ottawa in two and a quarter hours. The 
speed of travel combined with the special rates available to 
groups were such that many athletic teams were able to schedule 
contests against teams from Mien eomeroumy tee distances. 
Fredericton curlers were able to travel and play St. John 
on one day and continue on to play St. Andrew's on the 
next. °° An Edmonton Curling Club was able to travel to 
Winnipeg for a bonspiel at a special return rate of twenty- 
five dollars.°+ Baseball leagues were formed; Toronto, 
Hamilton and London competing in the International Baseball 
Association in the 1880's despite the fact that the majority 
of teams were from the United States. The speed and 
reliability of the train was such that it was possible by 
the 1890's for an American hockey team to schedule and play 
a game in Montreal on Friday evening, travel to Toronto 
and play again on Saturday.° In a way the railway advanced 
the change from clubs being mainly a social agency to one 


Of being linked with competition; "the earliest clubs 
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formed in Canada were in the towns and cities of Ontario 
connected by the railways.">? 

The power of the railroads to widen the appeal of a 
particular sporting event was not lost on the promoters. 
Prior to one of Hanlan's races in 1878 against Wallace Ross, 
the railroad company paid commissions to the Hanlan Club to 
arrange for the competitors to travel from Toronto to Barrie. 
The trip was well advertised, the Northern Railway train | 
stopping at every station along the way where "large crowds 
were assembled, all anxious to catch a glimpse of the 


23 During 1878, 


champion and his rival from New Brunswick." 
Hanlan had received $3,900 from the railroads for such 
appearances.>> 

Transportation advances within the cities also con- 
tributed to the development of sport, serving to allow 
sections of the population to enjoy competitions in other 
parts of the city. Street railway companies, using electric 
power made their first commercial appearance in Windsor in 
1886. By the 1890's, many cities were similarly equipped. 
For example the city of Montreal had completely changed over 
to electrically powered street cars by 1894. In Toronto, 
it was reported that in anticipation of the opening of the 
new baseball grounds and the subsequent game between the 
locals and the New York Metropolitans, the Street Railway 
Company announced its intention of "granting transfer tickets 


; -. nd 
and doing their best to accommodate the public. . 
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Naturally as modes of transportation improved, so too 
did communication, especially the type which depended upon 
advances in carrying agents. At the turn of the century 
when communication was governed paeune speed of travellers 
from one locale to another, the mails or the press, the 
deciding factor influencing the time lag between the event 
and the report making it common knowledge, was the speed of 
a person's legs or that of his horse or perhaps the stroke 
of his oars. As the century progressed, however, and the 
transportation advances previously mentioned became a reality, 
the time lag decreased. This, coupled with advances in 
information gathering and disseminating techniques, greatly 
increasedthe knowledge and anticipation, on the part of the 
common person, towards sporting events. 

For almost a full century after newspapers made 
their apperance in Canada, they were dependent upon govern- 
ment announcements and the like for sources of revenue. In 
the eighteenth century, there were few references to sports 
and games and pastimes. "Wooden framed, hand operated, flat 
bed presses made printing tedious and the mechanical means 
was so time-consuming. The result was that only basic 
and important new items, government notices and advertising 


n37 When an event which did 


were included in the newspapers. 
occur in another part of the colonies and was thought to 
have some interest elsewhere, news coverage was dependent 


on an eyewitness account. That account would only find its 
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way to another newspaper for example, if the viewer travelled 
or sent a report through the mails to the newspaper's site, 
or if the newspaper was able to obtain, again through the 
mails, the original newspaper's version. For example, a 
regatta took place in Halifax on August 31 and yet was not 
reported in the Montreal Gazette until September 26 of that 
year. 

One way of narrowing this time lag was provided by 
the invention of the telegraph. First used publicly outside 
Canada in 1844, it made its appearance shortly after in 
Canada and by 1847, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and 
London were all linked with the new service.>° By Confedera- 
tion, most towns and cities in the Dominion were connected 
not only with each other but also with England and many 
parts of the United States. It was now possible for coverage 
of events in England to appear in Canadian newspapers one 
day after the holding of the event. By 1885, “upon completion 
of the Canadian Pacific's transcontinental rail and wire 
lines, the first all-Canadian telegraph service was estab- 


oe Only 


lished between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans." 
seven years previously, the first telephone exchange was 
built at Hamilton and this innovation, too, added greatly 
to the dimension of sports reporting. With the advent of 
the telephone (there were more than 52,000 in Canada by 


1900), “arrangements for sporting events, games and matches 


were discussed without delay and this served to promote 
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better organization as well as to increase the number of 
competitions between clubs."7° 

To effectively handle the greater amount of available 
information, new improvements were necessary for the 
printing industry. Presses being developed made use of 
steam, gasoline or electricity; paper was developed from 
wood pulp instead of rags; new methods of type setting 
were introduced. Each of these inventions had an influence 
on the increasing number of publications available to the 
population. At Confederation Canada had 200 newspapers, 

21 of them daily; "by 1900 there were more than 1200: 

121 dailies, 804 weeklies, 202 monthlies and 99 tri- or 
semi-weeklies, bi-monthlies or quarterlies."*+ The increas- 
ing amount of space devoted to sport lent to its acceptance 
and promotion by the public at large. 

While public tastes were being exposed to an 
increasing amount of sporting competitions and information, 
it should be pointed out that the size of the public was 
increasing as well. It was also being arranged differently. 
Canada, in 1867, was predominantly rural. By the end of the 
nineteenth century the process of industrialization and 
urbanization was in progress. In 1867, less than twenty 
per cent of Canada's population of three and one half 
Million lived in the cities. By 1901, thirty five per cent 
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of almost five million were urban dwellers. In the same 


time span, the twenty cities with a population of more than 
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five thousand at Confederation had increased to sixty-two, 
twenty four having a population of more than 10,000 as 
opposed to the eight previously. *? 

The increasing number of cities and the subsequent 
increased opportunities for competition had a catalytic 
effect on the codifying of uniform rules for various games, 
specifically hockey, lacrosse and football. The concentra- 
tion of many thousands of possible spectators into population 
centres and the accessibility made possible by improved 
transportation served to make sport dependent "upon the 
support of urban citizens, the spectators as well as the 
participants." ?4 At the end of the nineteenth century, "the 
urbanization brought forth the need for commercialized 
spectator sports, while industrialization gradually provided 
the standard of living and leisure time so vital to support 
all forms of recreation! "> In other words, as the country 
grew, commercial sport was a natural by-product. There was, 
however, such a negative connotation between money and sport, 
at least in the minds of many governing bodies, that a major 
change in attitudes towards the "professional" had to take 
place. 

The public image projected by the athlete branded as 
a "professional" was that he was a "cheat" who, at times, 
travelled under an assumed name in order to bilk unsuspecting 


Sportsmen, or, who was working with gamblers and was there- 


fore liable to "fix" a race so as to realize a betting coup. 
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' In short, in this period immediately following the birth 

of the Amateur Athletic Association of Canada, the "profes- 
Sional", while considered to be an athlete who competed for 
money no matter what the sum, he was also considered to be 

a person of low moral character. The term was a description 
of one's soul. As a result, much of the period from 1884 

to the turn of the new century was noteworthy for its develop- 
ment of the foundations of commercialized sport on a sound 
basis so as to insure, to the public, the integrity of the 
commercialized sport and its breed of "professional" ath- 


letes. 


' Commercial Sport and the Professional Athlete 

With the exception of rowing, baseball was the first 
sport in Canada to be characterized as "professional", the 
American influence of Harry Wright and the Cincinnati Red 
Stockings having been a direct influence. With no formally 
organized leagues until 1877, a year after the formation of 
the Canadian Baseball Association, much of the baseball 
centred around border areas. Another direct influence was 
the railroads; cities like London, Guelph, Woodstock, 
Hamilton, Toronto, Kingston in Central Canada and Winnipeg 
and the northern United States all competing against each 
other because of the ease of travel provided by the rail- 
roads. In central Canada, the London Tecumsehs of 1876 


"became what is best described as an independent profes- 
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sional baseball team." Baseball clubs at that time would 


receive invitations to play throughout the United States, 
guarantees being provided against expenses and railroad 

times provided along with the names and addresses of various 
teams which could be played along the route. After one such 
trip to New Haven, the London team returned with a number of 
Americans, including Fred Goldsmith, a young pitcher who upon 


joining the team became "the city's first popular sports 


wee ee 


Though the game was played with enthusiasm, some 
wondered at the suitability of a game which had lost the 
"character of a genuine amateur amusement .. . and partakes 


of the nature of a speculation in the engagement of mercen- 
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aries and as game for gamblers. If only some of the 


impressions gleaned from histories of the game are reliable, 


there was much truth in the above statement. Says Wallop: 


Baseball may indeed have been a game played 
out where the blue sky met the green grass, 
but all evidence indicates that for long 
years, certainly during its first quarter 
century, it was not a clean game played 

on the square. It was often a crooked 
game, influenced heavily by professional 
gamblers, played in the main by alcoholics 
and roughnecks, controlled by slow-witted, 
insensibly greedy executives and witnessed 
by rowdies to whom "Kill The Umpire" was 
sometimes more than merely a metephorical 
aspiration. 49 


Among some gamblers watching baseball in the early 


American west, it seemed that behaviour was governable by 
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whether money stood to be gained or lost by a team's actions: 
"Just as a fly ball was dropping into a fielder's hands, 
every gambler who had bet on the nine at bat would discharge 
a fusillade from his six-shooter in an endeavor to confuse 


n90 There were wide- 


the fielder and make him miss the ball. 
spread accounts of drunkenness among the ball players; 

games appeared to have been "thrown" so much so that at 
times it appeared that each team was "suddenly trying to 


outfumble the Sane OM 


The Cincinnati Red Stockings and 
Harry Wright changed much of that. Not only were they top 
flight players, their conduct off the field was exemplary. 
Their success was greatly responsible for the formation of 
the National Association of Professional Baseball Players, 
founded in New York in 1871. It lasted for five years, 
and was destroyed mainly because of the drunkenness of 
players, associations with gamblers and shady dealings. 

The National League, formed: in 1876, served notice 
in its first year that it intended to make baseball respec- 
table. Almost as soon as it was formed, it suspended four 
Louisville players for having accepted bribes. As a result, 
it appears that the first corollary of commercial leagues 
was learned: If the league was to depend upon the public 
for gate receipts and finances, which in turn would be used 
by the clubs to hire players of skill, it was necessary 
that the public have confidence in the integrity of the 


competition. If public confidence was lacking, so too 
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would be gate receipts. So, too, would be the salaries and 
therefore sport as a profession could neither develop ae 
survive. 

Although baseball teams in Canada had been occasion- 
ally characterized as professional, and had in fact been 
part of the professional International Association it was 
not until 1885 that a professional league was formed in 
this country. Named the Canadian AeA Geaserey. it was 
chiefly noted as professional because of its payment to 
players. In an effort to convince the public of its inte- 
grity, a number of regulations were published. Eight games 
were to be played against each team, four on each other's 
field. Each visiting club had the option of a guarantee of 
$35 or 40% of the gross gate receipts. It was further 


specified that 


- .- - aS to club discipline in the engagement 
of players, there are clauses to the follow- 
ing effect. Each club shall have the power 
to regulate its own affairs and discipline 
or punish players providing nothing shall 
be done in violation of the constitution. 
No club shall engage any player under con- 
tract with or expelled from any other club 
and any club which shall employ, play or 
attempt to play any such player ina 
championship game shall forfeit the game 

to, the opposing club to.a score. of 9 = 0. 
The club will also be liable to fine or 
expulsion. Any player shall be allowed 

to play with any club after his release 
from any club has been recorded with the 
secretary and every club releasing a 

player shall immediately notify the mem- 
bers of the league. The secretary must 
receive copies of contracts or agreements 
between clubs and players before any 
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player shall be eligible to take part in 
any championship game.°2 


It was a new concept in Canadian sports. The public 
was being weaned from the challenge system as well as from 
the notion that competition took place between "traditional" 
clubs. In effect it was similar to representative govern- 
ment. In Toronto, a joint-stock company was formed and an 
effort was made to recruit baseball players, the prime 
requisite being their skill at the panes "Professional 
baseball playing", it was stated, "is as about as uncertain. 
an occupation as it is possible to enter and players are 
released with a frequency that would be discouraging were it 
not for the fact that engagements are comparatively easy to 


n23 


obtain. Players appeared and departed almost every week, 


"the new attractions offered, no doubt doing more to secure 


good gate receipts than do any number of victories over 


54 


opposing nines." The situation was likened to a thea- 


trical engagement, which having made a limited appearance, 
moved on. The novelty of the concept was difficult to 


acCCept ; 


It is hard to understand how an interest 

in a city's representative team can be 
continued when the alleged representatives 
are changed so frequently. The poor 
fellows have no time to identify themselves 
with the city whose name they use and while 
battling hard for the honour of "baseville" 
one day they may be stealing bases in the 
interests of "battersburg" on the next.°° 
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With the influx of numbers of players from the 
United States and the resultant increase of skill among 
these "professional" teams, competitions between amateur 
and professional clubs was discouraged. Even when Toronto 
players batted their opposite style, they still defeated 


an Ottawa amateur team by 27 - ove 


As well, the league 
appeared to be a reasonable success; Toronto, after paying 
the season's salaries of $4,231.42 retained a surplus from 
its receipts of S8)500800 nL 
The question of gate receipts was initially a matter 
for debate. The problem was highlighted by the large 
gathering of spectators at lacrosse matches. When the 
decision was made to charge admission, questions naturally 
followed: Who was to receive the money? Was there to be 
any sharing between the competing clubs? Would a club's 
expenses be paid out of the receipts? While some felt that 
it was the "thin edge of professionalism", others felt that 
the sharing of the receipts was a manifestation of the 
unselfishness of human nature. Some felt that "without 
this encouragement in the way of gate money, lacrosse would 
have never obtained the firm hold which it enjoys in the 
lives of people . .. the game instead of being hampered 
in its progress is actually encouraged by this provision."?° 
There is no question that the underlying assumption was that 


skill and the improvement of same was becoming a major 


criterion of sport particularly in those which appealed to 
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spectators. Once the practice of gate receipts became 
accepted, it was an attractive proposition for the sports 
entrepreneur. 

Of course, the development would take many years 
before it was accepted. The Wheelmen's Association proposed 
in 1885 that all distinctions between amateur and profession- 
al cyclists be dropped. Cycling was a unique sport in that 
manufacturers hired men to sell bicycles and ride them in 
races for the advertising benefit derived. Since these men 
did not actually compete for money prizes, they were out- 
side the normal interpretation of the amateur regulations. 
Neither were they professionals. A special category of 
"Makers' Amateurs" was created for them. When the proposal 
was made to drop all distinctions, there was some fear on 
the part of cyclists that they would not be able to compete 
against amateurs in other athletic events where the 
distinction still held. To many, there "was an unsavory 
taint attached to the very name of a professional.">? 
Open competition, it was feared, would "drive all gentlemen 
away from the sport ."°9 

At this time too, it should be mentioned that the 
formation of leagues was evolving. As early as 1886, the 
young sport of hockey had a four team grouping. Nine games 
were to be played and the winner of the four teams, Victorias, 
Crystals, Montreal AAA and McGill, was to be called the 


champion of Montreal. In that same year, it was evident 
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that national sentiment was to be rated behind commercial 
interests. Much to the chagrin of the Canadian Baseball 
League, its two largest members, Toronto and Hamilton, 
decided to withdraw in order to join Oswego, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Binghampton and Utica in the Inter- 
national Baseball League. The move came at a time when 
Toronto had constructed a new park. Visions of grandeur 
were set into motion when A.G. Spalding, the American equip- 
ment business man, visited Toronto and suggested that it 
apply for a franchise in the National League. °t Less than 
three weeks later, Toronto and Hamilton took what was hoped 
to be the first step toward that goal. There was some 


criticism of the move but it was defended by the Hamilton 


Spectator: 


last season's games with Guelph were played 

at a loss. Professional baseball is a pure 
matter of business. Large salaries are paid 
to the players and heavy expenses are incurred 
in the management of the teams. Money must 

be forthcoming or the thing cannot go on. 

The ball team cannot live on sentiment. It 
cannot exist on the friendship of Guelph with 
a deficit in the gate receipts. Business is 
business and in baseball as in everything 
else, baseball managers are as much entitled 
to look out for number one as any other class 
of business man. The people want to see good 
ball. The managers are prepared to give them 
good ball if they pay for it. Managers cannot 
elvsetopeel Tmer Glee stim: yshm gh ANel-eh Mei pee nt (heiesheakocy 
should not get their amateur lacrosse and 
cricket ideas mixed up with professional 
baseball. 62 


Attendance at the Toronto and Hamilton games of 1886 
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averaged nearly four thousand spectators and it was evident 
that baseball was becoming immensely popular. Much of the 
success was due to the American players. Not only was the 
populace curious about them because of their nationality, 
but they also proved to be very skilful. Having received 
an early training in baseball, their skill was maintained by 
occasionally practising =a ec and afternoon during non- 
playing days. °? The popularity of baseball was such that 
numerous amateur leagues were formed throughout the province 
of Ontario. One such league was proposed for the cities of 
Stratford, Woodstock, London and Brantford. Such a venture 
had been tried before, however, without any long term success. 
"Some of the clubs who find they are not strong enough to 
cope with their rivals, never hesitate to import players 
thus causing trouble and dissension in the league." It was 
suggested that this problem could be circumvented by allowing 
only Canadians to play because "where they couldn't keep out 
professionals, they could foreign players."°* 
Along with the influx of foreign players came foreign 
approaches. When contract regulations of the American 
Association baseball League were published, it was only a 
Matter of time before the terms were being applied to 
Canadian teams. The American Association started in 1882 
as a rival to the established National League. If the 
National was zealous to a fault in providing for the integrity 


of its league, the American Association was not. It decided 
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to play on Sunday, serve beer in its parks and dress its 
players in colorful silks.°> By 1885, however, the American 
Association owners decided that it was time to be more firm 


with the players. A contract was developed and was des- 


eribed sas. ironclad. 


The player has to agree that he will keep 
himself in good trim throughout the season, 
that he will abstain from drunkenness, 
gambling or any dissipation, that he will 
assume all risks of injury, that the club 

to which he is bound can discharge or sus- 
pend him for illness or any reason which 

it may deem sufficient and that he will give 
his exclusive services to the club with which 
he may contract. 66 


It appears that the Toronto Club owners might have 
had this in mind when the President, E.S. Cox, addressed the 
players prior to giving them a printed set of rules by which 
to abide. In his address, he mentioned that Toronto was a 
"young ball city but has given evidence that its citizens 
are ready and @eleng to support a professional team if 


67 After 


conducted on an honest and respectable principle." 
further stating that the public felt that the discipline 

on last year's club was lax, the players being allowed too 
many liberties, he mentioned that the manager was determined 
that it not happen again this year. Therefore, to help the 
men rid themselves of "all dissipations, bad associates 


and dissensions" in their ranks, the following rules were 


laid serge 
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Players shall: 


1g 


105 


Abstain from all intoxicating drinks 
(any violations subject the offender 
to an unlimited fine by the manager). 


Each player must keep his uniform clean and 
neat and in good repair at his own expense. 


Players in uniform must not converse or 
mingle with friends in the audience. 


Drinking, carousing, blaspheming and all 
improper language on or off the field, 
are all strictly forbidden, 


Smoking while in uniform is forbidden. 


No players, excepting the captain or his 
assistant, shall dispute the decision of 
the umpire unless called upon by the 

umpire or the captain to give testimony. 


Players must not invite friends or acquain- 
tances to ride in conveyances to or from 
the grounds without permission of the 
manager nor admit them to the dressing room 
under any circumstances before or after a 
game. 


Players must conduct themselves in a quiet 
and gentlemanly manner and guard against 
practises which will injure their own repu- 
Catlonvora thatsOrecnerOlub:, 


Players must report to the manager daily, 
excepting Sunday, one hour before the time 
announced to call play and at such other 
times as he may direct. When on trips or at 
home, the men must not be out of the hotel 
or boarding house later than 11:30 o'clock 
p.m. without permission of the manager. 


The manager has been instructed by the 
board to impose severe fines on any 

player violating any of the above rules or 
non-compliance of any order or instruction 
given by him. 


Signed E. Strachan Cox, 
C.H. Cushman. 
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Whether it was the rules or the good players led 
by their pitcher, Ned Crane, 93,000 spectators saw the 
Torontos win the International pennant in 1887. Baseball 
grew throughout the country. It was popular in Winnipeg; 
Montreal had a six team league. Toronto and Hamilton 
appeared to have double the amount of teams playing com- 
pared with previous years: "Commercial leagues were common-: 
place in the larger cities and junior leagues were beginning 
to become numerous. The rural towns had at least one base- 
ball team, "©? 

When "Opening Day" of the 1888 International League 
season arrived, the growth and support of baseball was in 
evidence by the cheers of 7,000 spectators who "drowned the 
strains of 'God Save The Queen' from Taylor's band as the 
great blue flag, telling that the Torontos had won the 
championship last season, was run up."/0 

With the popularity of baseball, it appeared that 
lacrosse, as it was operated, was rapidly losing favor with 
the general population. Attendance was falling off and 
players did not desire to spend the necessary amount of time 
practising in order to develop and improve their skill. 
Whereas baseball was able to insist on a code of behaviour 
and practise schedules, lacrosse with its prohibition of 
money had no such leverage. Clubs had become dependent, to 


an extent, on gate receipts but the latter diminished when 


the shoddy play of the performers was compared with the crisp 
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and practised play of the baseballers. 


The players are scarcely to be blamed for 
constant practise uses up all spare time 

and the lacrosse seems to be more work 

than play. The games occur too often for 

the convenience of the players and scarcely 
often enough to sustain the interest of the 
public. Many a good team has been spoiled 

by the refusal at the last moment of an 
employer to allow his clerk another holi- 

day. As a matter of fact, the players in 

the first class organizations lose a great 
deal of time in assisting the club they repre- 
sent to fulfill its engagements in the schedule 
so that the uniformly good lacrosse and close 
contests cannot be hoped for because in the 
first place the players cannot be kept at 
practise and therefore they fall out of 
condition and secondly even the conscientious 
players who practise constantly in preparation 
for a match may be kept at home by an employer 
and. have all their trouble for nothing. /1 


It was not that these were new developments; they 
had existed from the very beginnings of organized sport in 
Canada. As long as the player had prior commitments else- 
where, sport would be in a subordinate position. It should 
also be mentioned that it was not the players who were | 
objecting to this arrangement, it was the organization, the 
Club. The purpose of the Club was no longer only social in 
character. Competition between these various organizations 
was being promoted. More than that, the resultant gate 
receipts were being used to contribute to the Club coffers. 
Baseball was, in effect, a form of competition in the eyes 
of these lacrosse clubs, a competition for the spectator's 
favor and his money. A very real growing fear was "that 


qe 
people may prefer good baseball to poor lacrosse. The 
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obvious answer which was advanced to eliminate many of the 
stated problems was to start a professional league. The 
problem was further compounded, however, in that the best 
exponents of the game were "generally of that class of ama- 


n73 Professionalism would 


teur who would not play for pay. 
present other problems as well: lacrosse teams pared a 
larger roster; rail expenses between the major centres of 
Montreal, Toronto and Ottawa were too great. For a time, 
it was debated whether the "granting of gifts either in money 
or value, to those players whose attendance at practise and 
whose services in matches entitles them to some such recogni- 
tion at the close of the Senators would alleviate the 
problem. Since this was characterized as semi-professionalism, 
it was felt that most players would not find it objectionable. 
Players were very concerned with the amount of time 
Spent at practise. With the growth of the cities, practise 
fields were likely to be farther removed from many of the 
players' homes; a one hour practise might eines "the 


We With the individuals 


Sacrifice of one whole evening." 
previously mentioned, however, the feeling was expressed 

that the "result would be good lacrosse at every match and 
the confidence of the people that each game they were invited 
to witness would be well contested and interesting with 
Crowded grandstands and gate peceT ote 


It was obvious that some action had to be taken by 


the various clubs. But with the emphasis on an amateur con- 
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cept divorced from money, and the knowledge among the players 
that a "professional in one sport was a professional in 
all", there was some hesitation to accept money, openly at 
least, for practising or playing. Yet it did appear that 
many clubs were willing to reward players "under the table". 
It was at this time that many players, "tourists" as they 
were called, played for different teams in different parts 
of their province. These insinuations of professionalism were 


such that the Mail asked whether "the gentlemen are travelling 


around for pleasure or for business."// 
The Gazette was incensed: 
The abuses are ...manifold .. . glaring and 
- . . widespread... . Players are hired to 


play for certain clubs to win championships 
under the direction of the National Amateur 
Lacrosse Association. Continual transgression 
in this line has emboldened the transgressors 
to such an extent that secrecy in the matter is 
not thought of. This Club offers inducements, 
that Club has retained such a player, men are 
given situations nominally and then turned 
loose into the field to play lacrosse and still 
they are amateurs and have an amateur standing 
while men who do not transgress a tenth as much 
on the cinder path are deprived of their status./78 


The impression given was that the NALA was "thoroughly 
wormeaten". Clubs were paying players a stated per game 
Salary and in some cases, it was mentioned that players 
would occasionally "decline to go on the field unless given 


SO many shekels."/? 


A change was in order and one was soon 
Made. The Canadian Lacrosse Association was formed at a 


meeting held at the Rossin House on April 22, 1887. The 
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meeting in Toronto organized a new isagee representing twenty- 
seven clubs mostly from the western part of Ontario. A number 
of significant changes were made in an attempt to remedy the 
Situation. While the constitution of the NALA was almost 
wholly adopted, the most notable exception was the absence 

in the new association of the clause barring Indians as 
professionals. 

It was an obvious attempt to make the game more 
appealing to the spectators. It was readily admitted that the 
Indian was a superior lacrosse player, but because he had 
previously been arbitrarily categorized as a professional, he 
was not allowed to play for white teams in league play. 
Whereas before it had been expedient to bar him on the grounds 
of equalizing the competition, it was equally expedient at 
this time to give him back his amateur status and upgrade the 
quality of the play at the same time. A convenient 
rationalization was presented in 1887 which for some reason 
could not be thought of in 1880. The Indian was "enfranchised 
- . . he was considered to be an amateur unless he did some- 


thing in violation of the semen OY 


By so giving the 
Indians their rights, the new Association could improve the 
Calibre of its play without becoming "professional". While 


the word "Amateur" was removed from its organizational title, 


it was certainly present in the constitution as seen below: 


An amateur is any person who has not since 
June 4, 1880, competed in any open competi- 
tion, or for a stake, public or admission 
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money or entrance fee or competed with or 
against a professional for a prize, who has 
never at any period of his life taught or 
assisted in the pursuit of any athletic 
exercise or sport as a means of livelihood, 
whose membership of any lacrosse club was not 
brought about or does not continue because 

of mutual agreement or understanding whereby 
his becoming or continuing membership in 

said lacrosse club would be of pecuniary 
benefit to him either directly or indirectly, 
received any payment in lieu of loss of time 
while playing as a member of any lacrosse 
club or any money consideration whatever for 
services rendered as a player except as actual 
travelling or hotel expenses.81 


In an effort to lower travelling expenses, league 
.games in the CLA series at the Senior level, revolved around 
teams from Brantford, Paris, St. Catharines and Toronto. 

The NALA was forced to schedule its Senior series to include 
teams from centres in Quebec and eastern Ontario (i.e. 
Montreal, Brockville and Cornwall). In each league rivalry 
was high, many games ending in brawls and arguments and 
fighting. Predictably, many charges of professionalism in 
the new CLA revolved around Indians. The Six Nations 
Reserve, near Brantford, was a private source of players for 
the Brantford entry -- the first winners of the CLA in 1887. 
When the second meeting of the CLA was in progress in 1888, 
the focus centred on the eligibility of Indian players, a 
motion being made to exclude them from the league. Failing 
to receive the necessary two-thirds majority, the motion 

was defeated. Whereas in the NALA the Indians were barred 


as "professionals", the real reason for their barring was 
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evident from the CLA action: the good Indian players were 
simply better than whites and clubs without Indians were 
jealous of those with them. Brantford had a number of 
Indians on their team, a fact which enabled them to win the 
championship. Perhaps, however, Brantford's success might 
have been attributed to the situations that were being 
offered in order to induce good lacrosse players to come to 
that city (see Appendix A). 

In the National Amateur Lacrosse Association, the 
new arrangements were not conducive to gentlemanly play. 
After one particularly rough match between Montreal and 
Brockville, it was stated that Brockville brutality would 
become a byword in the civilized portions of Canada... 
MameOutrage’. . ~. by a semi-civilized tribe ..°'. . The pro- 
fessionalism now existing in the Brockville Lacrosse Club 
is injuring Lacrosse terribly and will tend to force amateur 
clubs to play exhibition games among themselves ."°7 

By this time, it was evident that a pattern was emerg- 
ing. In order to encourage players to practise, thereby us- 
ing up their leisure time, it was necessary for the clubs to 
offer inducements in the form of money or situations. Where 
a source of players was not readily available, a player from 
out of town would be approached with the proposal of moving 
to a certain city in order to play lacrosse, a job being his 
reward (see Appendix A). 


For much of the remainder of the nineteenth century, 
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many of the charges of professionalism were related to 
"situations" or, in the case of the NALA whether the player 
was an Indian or not. A severe blow to the prestige of 
Lacrosse was dealt in 1888 when the Montreal Club sued a 
newspaper for libel. The newspaper had accused the club 
of "Selling" a game to Cornwall during the 1887 season. 
Subsequent testimony at the trial incriminated several 
Montreal players but with no proof being brought directly 
against the club. The court inflicted damages of twenty- 
five cents against the newspaper. 

In the west, the situation was similar. Vancouver and 
New Westminster used the facilities of the railroad in 1889 
in order to secure players from Manitoba to help win the 
Alhambra Cup, symbolic of British Columbia supremacy. °° This 
competitiveness and the desire to lure paying spectators 
to the matches produced additional changes in the structure 
and organization of the game. Prior to 1888 in the NALA 
a match consisted of three games (i.e. three goals). A 
change was necessitated that year since under the former 
regulation, a spectator was uncertain as to the length of 
the contest. If for some reason a team scored three goals 
quickly, within a matter of minutes, the competition was 
Over. In these cases, the spectator was dissatisfied. He 
had payed his admission money, perhaps expecting an after- 
noon's enjoyment and had unexpectedly found himself with much 


time on his hands. It was clear that if the support of the 
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public was to be curried, a concept similar to baseball's 
nine innings must be introduced. The NALA in 1888, there- 
fore, imposed a time limit of two hours for its contests. °- 
In the same year, in a further attempt to indicate the high 
level of play, a Senior Series was adopted. Teams from 
Toronto, Montreal (2), Ottawa and Brockville came to be collo- 
quially known as the Big Five and challenged for the "Cham- 
pionship of the World". The effect was such that clubs were 
seeking high calibre performance in order to attract cus- 


tomers and yet wanted to do so as amateurs, that is as non 


professionals. Typical of the situation was Ottawa where 


of twenty available players with the Ottawa 
seniors, only five are natives, the rest 
being imported. The system of importing 
players, irrespective of their character, 
led to the resignation of the president of 
the club and the strictures of the Journal. 
The same paper tonight says that the club 
this season has imported more players than 
ever, the whole object being to secure the 
championship of the world.85 


Not only in Ottawa were efforts being made to secure 
the "championship of the world". Reports from Toronto were 
that their senior lacrosse team was practising on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays for two hours commencing at six 
p.m.; throwing and running practices were held every other 
day. In Cornwall, Louis and McAteer, two players who had 
been suspended because of professionalism in 1888 were 
reinstated by the council of the National Amateur Lacrosse 


Association. It was held that the "charges were not 
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By 1892, Lacrosse had progressed westward at such 
a rate, and at such a high level, that Manitoba and British 
Soltumbia clubs disputed the right of any club to call itself 
a “world champion" without first playing them. "They might 
be champions of Ontario and Quebec", it was stated, "but not 
west of Lake Superior ."27 

As if to underscore their claim, the Victoria Lacrosse 
Club toured the east winning games against Montreal, Toronto 
and Quebec, tying the Shamrocks and losing only to an all- 
star aggregation from Ottawa. There had been an earlier 
successful lacrosse tour by a western team in 1890; the 
Victoria team's successes showed that the earlier results 
-were to be taken seriously. 

But it was not only in Lacrosse that this expansion 
of competition was taking place. A relatively young sport 
was rapidly gaining a hold on the Canadian public. "The 
Winter of 1892-93 was marked by a wave of hockey that rolled 


over the Northwest like a mibsyeyal et 


It was in February of 
1893 that a Winnipeg based team toured Ontario and Quebec 
and much to the astonishment of the easterners, won seven 
of its nine games handily. Although the reference was to 


the successful lacrosse series, the sentiment expressed below 


was indicative of the welcomed anticipation of future series. 


The result of this tour suggests the advisa- 
bility of instituting a Canadian Champion- 
ship Series which shall embrace Canada as a 
whole. It has been shown that the west is 
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not behind the east in the national pastime. 
Why then should the Championship of Canada 
be confined to Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa 
and Cornwal1?89 


Indeed, it was evident that the movement toward east- 
west competition was one more manifestation of the trend 
toward highly skilled competition. It was to signal a new 
phase in the necessities of practise, the wooing of players 
and their subsequent travelling to other centres for money 
considerations or a "Situation". The horizon of the players 
had been widened. Cities previously unreachable were only a 
few days ride away. Spectators were willing to watch good 
attractions and pay accordingly. Sports promoters had a 
mecereareas trom which to attract players and civic, pride in 
a representative team was such that many jobs were made 
available to the manager and his players. In Hockey, the 


popularity of the game was increasing as was the knowledge 


of the spectator: °° 


shibe'S 

I wish to protest strongly against the 
action of the Granite Hockey Club in raising 
their prices to such absurdly high figures 
for tonight's contest with Osgoode Hall. 
I call it the height of impertinence in them 
to ask people to pay 75¢ for the privilege 
OLectceimoeliede COLL Inks duLing gOLODdD LY, 
two and one half hours to witness a contest 
between clubs which cannot be ranked as 
above the third class. In Montreal and Ottawa, 
where they have good hockey, the admission fee 
is only twenty five cents and it is to be 
hoped that the public will discourage this 
great game of grab on the part of the Granites 
and show them that they have over-rated them- 
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selves |. Ges .atseventy Five cents and “Fifty 
cents is outrageous and is evidently the 
result of a case of "very" swelled heads. 
Yours etc. 
(signed) Anti-Professional 


To substantiate the letter writer's claims, the same edition 
carried an account of the Granite's 11-3 loss to the previously 
mentioned touring Winnipeg team. 

As if to underscore the increased opportunities for 
competition in hockey, the Ontario Hockey Association was 
formed in 1890. One of the principle movers was Arthur 
Stanley, the son of Canada's Governor General. An Amateur 
Hockey Association of Canada had been formed in 1886, 
primarily a Quebec based organization. With Winnipeg showing 
that its hockey clubs were at least on a par with those of 
other Canadian cities, the Governor-General, Lord Stanley of 


Preston, announced that he would award a Cup to be competed 


pl 


for and "held by the leading hockey club in Canada." The 


award, first announced in 1892, was first awarded in 1893: 


The Governor-General, in accordance with the 
promise made last year has given a hockey 
challenge cup to be held from year to year 

by the winning team in the Dominion. The 

Cup is now in Ottawa and in two or three 

days will be presented to the Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association whose team defeated all 
comers during the latter season including the 
champions of the Ontario Association. It 

has been found convenient in the case of the 
challenge cups to open competition to more than 
one association, for instance, the Queen's Cup 
for Yachts, to commit the charge of the Cup to 
trustees who will hand it to the winning team 
at the conclusion of the hockey season each 
year. Accordingly, Lord Stanley has nominated 
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Sheriff Sweetland and Mr. P.D. Ross, both of 
Ottawa, as trustees and has asked them to 
award it annually on the following terms: His 
Excellency's conditions: 


1. The winners to give bond for the return of 
the Cup in good order when required by the 
trustees for the purpose of handing over to 
any other team who may in turn win. 


2. Each winning team to have at their own charge 
engraved on a Silver ring fitted on the Cup for 
the purpose, the name of the team and the year won. 
In the first instance the MAAA will find the Cup 
already engraved for them. 


3. The Cup shall remain a challenge Cup and will 
not become the property of any team even if won 
more than once. 


4. In case any doubt as to the title of the 
club to claim the position of champions, the 
Cup shall be held or awarded by the trustees 
as they may think right, their decision being 
absolute. 


5. Should either trustee resign or otherwise 
drop out, the remaining trustee shall nominate 
a substitute. Lord Stanley, in view of the 
fact of several hockey associations existing in 
Canada, also asked the trustees to suggest some 
means of making the Cup open to all and and thus 
representative of hockey championships as 
completely as possible rather than any one 
association. The trustees have accordingly 
suggested that the Amateur Hockey Association 
of Canada, the eastern organization, and the 
Ontario Hockey Association, the western, be 
asked to acquiesce in the following rules which 
will be submitted to the earliest respective 
meetings of the two associations. 


1. That the Cup be called the Stanley Hockey 
Challenge Championship Cup. 


2. That it be held by the MAAA team until the 
championship of the Association to which that 
team belongs, namely the Amateur Hockey Associa- 
tion of Canada, decide next year when the Cup 
shall go to the winning team. 
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3. In order that the Ontario Hockey Association 
shall have an equal interest in the Cup, the 
Amateur Hockey Association of Canada and the 
Ontario Hockey Association be requested to 

each arrange its season so that there shall be 
an opportunity for a final match between the 

two championship teams of the two organizations. 


4. The trustees would respectably suggest to the 
Associations that this could be done by each 
Association, in arranging to close its separate 
championship contests no later than the first 
Saturday in March. Practically this is done now. 
The Amateur Hockey Association of Canada for 
instance is closing its season on March 8, the 
Ontario Hockey Association usually being earlier. 
The first Saturday in March could not be earlier 
than March 7. Next year it will be March 3rd. 


5. If the above suggestions were adopted, the 
championship of the Amateur Hockey Association 
of Canada would accordingly be settled March 3rd 
and also possession of the Stanley Cup. So far 
as that Association is concerned, then, the 
winner might be open to a challenge from the 
champion club of the Ontario Association. 


6. Then and thereafter, a challenge from the 
champion club of one Association to a champion 
club of the other holding the Cup might be sent 
under the following conditions: 


(a) The challenge permissible either by wire or 
registered letter on the first Saturday of the 
following Monday of March. 


(b) The Club holding the Cup must answer within 
two days of receipt of the challenge. 


(c) The answer must either appoint the following 
Saturday, the second in March, or give the challen- 
ging club the option of naming, within two days, 
any other legal day up to and inclusive of 

March 15. The object of this clause is that any 
trave lLlLingveon, any tiingabutea saturday. 1s) incon= 
venient. If the home club will not or cannot 

give Saturday, the visiting club will have the 
choice. The home club shall be obliged if required 
to furnish trustees with a satisfactory reason 
LOLOL OLVANOs baCULOaY.« 
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(d) The match shall be played on ice named 
by the champions but the net gate receipts shall 
be equally divided between the contesting teams. 


(e) Should the challenging club default after 

a date is fixed, it shall pay any advertising or 
any other expenses gone to by the champions in 
preparation for the match. 


7. The fact that the club winning the Ontario 
Championship may also belong to and have been 
defeated in the Amateur Hockey Association of 
Canada series, shall not debar from challenging 
for the Stanley Cup and vice versa. The fact 
that the Ontario Association champion may also 
have won in the Amateur Hockey Association of 
Canada series shall not debar the second best 
team in the Amateur Hockey Association series 
from challenging the champions for the final 
match. The object of this is to continue with 
the interest in the game right up to the very 
close of the season. 


8. Should any representative of provincial hockey 
association outside Quebec and Ontario desire to 
compete for the Cup, the trustees shall endeavor 
to reach means whereby its champion team may se- 
cure! an opportunity to play for it. 

9. In case a senior hockey league is formed 
representing the best hockey, irrespective of 
local associations, the trustees may give its 
winning club the right to challenge for the 


Cup and if successful, to hold it thereafter 
subject to new championship regulations. 


It was during the 1894-95 hockey season that the 
international possibilities of hockey became apparent. An 
American team arrived in Toronto in order to play an 
"international contest" in January of 1895. Despite the 
problem that the American game was more akin to polo on ice, 
its rules providing for five men instead of seven and a ball 
instead of a puck, ?? compromises were made and the matches 


played. The Canadians easily won all games by large margins. 
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More important, however, was the fact that the American 
players, all from universities, returned home with a new 
concept of hockey. In avery short time the Canadian 
game caught on and the United States became a potential area 
for Canadians to display their hockey playing talent. With 
respect to the latter point, it is interesting to note that 
hockey rinks in Canada during this era were built primarily 
for curling and converted to hockey use. The first rinks 
constructed for hockey use were in 1895, one at Ottawa and 
one at Rings conee | All of these rinks in Canada at this time, 
whether for hockey or curling, were of natural ice and depen- 
dent upon the weather. It's probable that the first team 
from Canada to have played on artificial ice was a team from 
Quebec playing against John Hopkins University in Baltimore 
in 1895.74 
Hockey, in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
was a relatively young sport, played locally in scattered 
areas of the country. With the introduction of the Stanley 
Cup, the game assumed a national focus especially when, in 
February of 1896, the Winnipeg Victorias defeated Montreal to 
win the Cup for the west for the first time. The victory was 
a source of western pride. It signalled the beginning of 
Many similar attempts by various communities to gain what 
was already a nationally recognized symbol. The opportunity 


to gain the prized trophy was reason enough for many teams to 


Offer jobs, or situations, and/or financial rewards to players 
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who it was felt could win the Cup. Gradually the Maritimes 
started playing hockey in leagues and by the year 1900 a team 
from the East coast, the Halifax Crescents, travelled to 
Montreal to unsuccessfully challenge the Shamrocks for the 
Guyer 

Not only was there an increase in hockey interest 
generally, the competitions led to higher levels of skill as 
teams in segments of the country were able to compare their 
techniques with others and refine their fine points while 
correcting their flaws. The competition also led to many 
refinements in equipment. Winnipeg, for example, is credited 
with introducing cricket pads for goalers, tube skates and 


lighter sticks with tapered blades.”> 


Generally, hockey 
was not plagued with amateur-professional problems during the 
nineteenth century. There were isolated examples of players 
being expelled for "professionalism", (i.e.) accepting money; 
the whole Berlin (Kitchener) team of 1897 "including Ed and 
Joseph Seagram was expelled because the team manager, after 
winning a bet, gave each of the players a ten dollar gold 
piece, which most of them mounted as a souvenir or a watch 
fob."76 
It was bicycling which presented a unique situation 
in the professional-amateur controversy. Prior to the 
general introduction of the Serer bicyclesian thes seous 


bicycling was a novel experience. Rather than purchase such 


a formidable object, many people preferred to hire a machine 
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By 1892, four years after the first bicycle 
clubs were formed in Montreal and Halifax, the Canadian 
Wheelmen's Association was formed. Its object was to con- 
duct, encourage and promote cycle racing and to promote 
the general interest of cycling in Canada; to ascertain, 
defend, and protect the rights of Wheelmen: to encourage and 
facilitate touring: to establish and regulate bicycle 
championships among its members. 7° 
As cycling increased in popularity and as machine styles 
progressed from the "penny farthing" to the “safety bicycle" 
having two wheels of the same size and eventually covered 


with pneumatic tires, the sport introduced new problems to 


amateur authorites: 


Can a cyclist accept a position in a cycling 
firm whose sole duties during the racing 
season are to train for the various races 
held under the auspices of the Canadian 
Wheelmen's Association provided he rides 
their particular wheel and still be strictly 
and fairly an amateur?99 


According to the CWA bylaws, the rider could "do all this and 
Still remain a strict amateur as therein defined. Whether 
such a cyclist is fairly an amateur is a question that per- 


Bu With respect to this 


haps would bear much discussion." 
problem, an interesting meeting of the Hamilton Bicycle Club 
took place on February 8, 1893. It was decided to do away 


with cash prizes "in all and every circumstances" but more 
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Significantly, "that there would be two classes of amateurs; 
one for amateurs who follow any occupation other than the 
bicycle business and second for riders who work for bicycle 
dealers or ride for manufacturing firms,"+ 9 

After some criticism of the distinction, the Wheelmen's 
Association, a decentralized form of organization, moved to 
annul the Hamilton group's decision. At a meeting in March, 
it was decided that these "makers amateurs, (i.e.) young 
men who are employed by bicycle manufacturers and dealers 
with the chief object of competing in races though their 
assumed duties may be ordinary warehouse or office labour" , 19 
would not be designated as amateurs. The same meeting placed 
aelimitc Of $150.00 on prizes. 

England, at this time, had two categories of amateurs 
in cycling: the licensed "pure" amateur and the unlicensed 
mMakers' amateur. As well, in the United States, the con- 
cept of a Class A and Class B amateur for cycling purposes 
was also in vogue. Again the problem centered around money. 
On the one hand, a person could earn money as part of his 
day's labour and be praised for it; let him earn money as 
a result of his athletic prowess, however, and he was 
damned as a "professional". The creation of the two classes 


of amateurs seemed to be a way out of the predicament but 


One which was not universally accepted. 


In the days that are past when we fossils 
wrestled an old high wheel around a track 
while the timer's watch ran down and the 
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audience were glad when it was over, these 
rules were all right. Our three dollar watch 
charm was simply reward of merit for efforts 
and our vest was too small to contain the 
honour we rode to accumulate. We looked 

on a professional in those days as bad as 
tobacco chewing, a double cross athlete who 
would cut his throat to keep up his reputation 
as crooked if he thought that anyone was 
betting that he would live. Now it is changed 
and even the most out and out professional has 
proved himself a gentleman on the track when 
governed by equitable and reasonable rules.103 


Why the two classes of amateur were introduced is not 
certain. A number of explanations, however, come to mind. 
Firstly, it meant that one could be employed as a represen- 
tative of a bicycle firm and not be classified as a profes- 
Sional. In addition to bicycle firms promoting racing com- 
petitions, so too were tire companies. The Dunlop Tire 
Company sponsored races for some thirty years starting in 


1895 at Porontol ns 


While prizes at these events were not 
of cash, they were, nonetheless, of Significant value. An 
1893 event under the auspices of the three leading bicycle 
clubs in Toronto, The Royal Canadian Bicycle Club, Queen 
City, Bicycle Club and the Toronto Bicycle Club, offered as 
prizes, a team of horses and carriage as well as a grand 


Piano, valued at $825.00. As early as 1892, the Globe spoke 


out against this: 


. . - no good purpose is to be served by giving 
amateurs such extravagent prizes as $1,000 
pianos and horses and carriages, as is done 
among the cyclists. The situation on the 

cycle path is now that a real amateur has 
little chance to win prizes. They go to 
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biderspewhno,a lore months edo nothing: but train 
and race at home and abroad. Even in Toronto 
we have most of the good riders making a living 
out of their speed on the road.105 


The classification of a Class B amateur also meant 
that winners of meets as described above could keep the 
prizes and as long as they did not convert them to cash, 
they were not considered to be "professionals". In 1895, 
the C.W.A. officially introduced its jurisdiction over 
the Class A (strict) amateurs, Class B (Maker's) and 
Class C (Professionals). The delineation seemed to satisfy 
no one. The Class B riders were dissatisfied because they 
could gain no advantage from their prizes other than dis- 
playing them. One rider commented that he won more than 
$9,000 worth of diamonds and other prizes during the previous 
year's racing and yet was denied the right of converting 


them to cash. 


What good do they do me? I do not want a 
basketful of diamonds or rather, I have no 
use for them. I would be much better 
satisfied with their money equivalent. 
Prizes are very fine and even if I did 

start turning them into money, I would 

not realize what they were actually worth. 
What would be the difference in giving a man 
a diamond or its value in money. None that 
I could see. It costs a large amount to 
train and travel around the country and the 
riders should at least have an opportunity 
to make something of their wins. Sometime 
ago, it was suggested that a piece of pure 
gold be given as a first prize. Now I 
consider that idea to be just the proper 
thing. It wouldn't be like giving the rider 
money but he could quickly convert it. It 
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would not injure the sport in the least and 
would be of great financial benefit of the 
riders .106 


Certainly, the majority of the amateur authorities 
were against the EH OUeeTe NC ened arrangement. There was 
great doubt expressed about the wisdom of the C.W.A. 
attempting to control professional racing as well as the 
creation of the new class of "promateurs". The danger of 
a cash prize was still one to avoid as far as the amateur 
authorities were concerned: "With the cash prizes must come 
increased vigilance against division and races and combina- 
tions which sooner or later bring discredit on the sport."197 
The move to include professionals and amateurs under the 
aegis of one body was unique and had merit. It meant that 
any rider, amateur or professional who was suspended for 
any reason, could not ride in any event sponsored by the 
Association. In effect, then, the rider could not race 
again until he was re-instated. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Amateur Athletic 
Association of Canada expressed concern at the Wheelmen's 
Association's categories. The opinion was expressed that 
the divisions did not fit in with the accepted definition 
of an amateur. Criticism came also from various newspapers 
who had remarked that "the scheme always was a bluff and 
always will be a bluff to allow so-called amateurs to make 


Money by their prowess without becoming professionals. It 
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would not be tolerated in any branch of amateur athieticss" 


It was because of this criticism that the Wheelmen's Asso- 
ciation abolished the designation of a class B amateur in 
1896. In its stead was adopted the CAAA definition. The 
class B amateurs were given the opportunity to apply for 
re-instatement "as amateurs under the CAAA. Those who did 
not apply, were automatically categorized as professionals, 
some twenty-four of these being so characterized in the Racing 
Board Bulletin of July, 1896." 

While the sport of cycling, under the Canadian 
Wheelmen's Association was able to govern both professional 
and amateur segments, thereby minimizing problems, rowing 
was beginning to regain some of the appeal it formerly held 
under the worldwide hegemony of Hanlan. In 1896, Jacob 
(Jake) Gaudaur, of Orillia, Ontario, finally achieved his 
goal of the world's sculling championship. One of Canada's 
most durable athletes, Gaudaur competed for many years under 
Hanlan's shadow, coming close to winning the world's 
championship against Beach in 1886, only to lose by a very 
narrow margin at the finish. In the intervening ten years, 
he defeated most of the scullers in the world only to be 
refused the opportunity of meeting the champion, John 
Stanbury, of Australia. 

Rowing had suffered somewhat of a lapse in popularity 
from 1884 to 1896. Hanlan's loss to Beach had lessened 


the prestige of professional rowing. People were likely to 
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forget the shortcomings of a Courtney or his successor, 
John Teemer, as long as they could point to Hanlan as the 
champion and a model for good behaviour and good character. 
Certainly the London Times felt as such when it wrote a 
scathing article on the morals of the professional oarsmen. 


ft. concluded: 


It is a great fall from Hanlan to Teemer, 

from the King of professional oarsmen to a 
fellow beneath the contempt of even 

Courtney. The professional oarsmen of 

America never had a more worthy represen- 

tative than Edward Hanlan. In no respect 

was he a man like the others. There were 
thousands who admired him and believed in him. 
Unless the oarsmen willing to see profes- 

Sional rowing become notoriously, the lowest 

ands cCObLUDUEOLTaLOLeLIGespOLrts, ehey should cause 
it to be known that Teemer is neither their leader 
nor their representative. They should denounce 
the swindler and bar him out.110 


It was only natural that the professional athletes 
of the day, living amongst the growth of the amateur asso- 
Ciations and the resultant characterization of the amateur 
as "morally good" and the professional as "morally evil", 
were aware of these sentiments. Some, like Gaudaur, were 
able to see through it and joke about the superficiality 
of the situation. When he enquired, in 1887, about his 
Sheridan Mines stock, he was informed that the price per 
Share had dropped from his purchase price of $7.40 to 
fifty cents. His reaction reflected his athletic feelings: 
Sifethat sort of thing should occur in a boat race, what 
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The insinuations of moral depravity among professional 
athletes was widespread in amateur organizations throughout 
the English speaking world. Some rowing organizations in 
Britain wished to return to the concept of amateurism as a 
class distinction. The Henley Regatta did in fact, follow 
such a distinction. Barred from the rowing ranks as 
amateurs, as far as the Henley was concerned, were those 
who: had competed for money; competed knowingly against a 
professional for a prize; had taught athletic exercise; 
had been employed in or about boats or manual labour for 
money or wages; who had been, or were, within two years 
prior to the date of entry, by trade or employment for wages, 
a mechanic, artisan or engaged in any menial duty ~~ Le 
was not a generally accepted regulation across the sea in 
Canada; "with two exceptions every rowing club in the 
country has pronounced against obnoxious class distinctions." 
P.D. Ross, the sports editor of the Ottawa Journal, was 
particularly outspoken in opposition to the movement for a 
form of amateurism based on class distinctions. As far as 
he was concerned, it would destroy amateur rowing in Canada 
and was based "on a mistaken conception of the nature of 
the trouble which amateur oarsmen experience with semi 


nil4 He stated that if this definition 


professionalism. 
were adopted in Canada, "the general democratic public of 
this continent who don't know much about the necessities of 


Sport and care less, will quickly come to the conclusion 
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that an amateur is another name for dude «115 This being 


the Pace honest attempts to protect amateurism would be 
scoffed at and fail. In England, he stated, class distinc- 
tions could be set up successfully because each class was 
populous enough to support its own sport; in Canada, it 
was necessary to be united. 

Ross further mentioned that the problem with semi- 
professionalism in Canadian rowing had nothing to do with 
mechanics. The problem was related to men who "either do 
no honest work of any Kind or knock off work in the summer 


rE 


months in order to train. With all this training and 


conditioning, they could enter regattas and compete success- 
fully against mechanics as well as clerks. "These loafers, 
supported by their friends or by sporting men, compete in 
amateur regattas doing all the betting they can until they 
feel able to enter the professional ranks and row for money. 


They use the amateur organizations for a stepping stone to 


ad say 


professionalism. Ross continued to argue that the 


Henley restrictions, if adopted in Canada, would not solve 


the above problem. 


The mechanic may have bigger muscles than the 
clerk but for purposes of rowing, not better 
ones. As a rule, he is muscle bound. Few 

of the first rank professional scullers of 
the present day were mechanics. They 

were mostly boat men or boat carpenters, 
including Hanlan, Beach, Hamm, Conley, 
Courtney and I think Gaudaur .. . 

And not only is the ordinary mechanic liable 
to be muscle bound but working in his trade 
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ten hours a day, he is not otherwise as fit to 
Craunerore rOowinguas ansordinaryrclerks on. 25.02 
remember scarcely an instance of a mechanic 
proving a successful oarsman.118 


It was impossible, Ross maintained, to frame a definition to 
debar the semi-professional elements. His solution was to 
have an arbitrary committee of men of standing representing 
various rowing clubs investigate each application to row in 
a meet and make a decision. Several names were suggested 
who would not misuse this arbitrary power. ROSS was at 
that time a member of the Ottawa Rowing Club and possibly 
because of his influence, that club proposed an addition 
to the 1880 CAAO definition in an effort to get to the root 
of the problem. A preliminary meeting of the CAAO on May 
17, 1887, refined the Ottawa suggestion so as to "provide 
for the exclusion of those who abandon or leave their 
daily avocation for more than two weeks for the purpose of 
training and have no visible or legitimate means of 
Support during the period, but row for some real or anti- 
Cipated profit either direct or indirect."+1? 
Though the definition might have helped solve the 
problem of semi-professionalism, some were still convinced 
that the vestiges of class distinction remained. The 
mere accusation of "professional" directed at a competitor 
was enough to cause suspicion and perhaps suspension. Dennis 
Donohue, of Hamilton, was suspended from the Nautilus 


Rowing Club after a distinguished career. He wrote a letter 
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to the editor of the Hamilton Herald in which he claimed 
that he was expelled from the amateur ranks with no evidence 


given to justify the action. 


- . . thus a man having a spite or grudge against 
a rival may stab him behind the back and ruin 
him. Or aman may be ruined by the reception of 
evidence against him given to the committee by 

a man who may be perfectly sincere in his 
accusation and yet utterly mistaken. Is this 
justice? Is it even common sense? I believe 
from my heart that my disqualification is 

simply a blow at the mechanic or working man 
element of the association, or, if not, a 

scheme to get rid of him, of a man whose heart 
has proved too strong for those who measure 
blows with him. It is true that I do not 

attend "at homes" or dances in the small 

tail coat. Perhaps my hands are not as soft 

and white as those of those of the men who 

have to work less hard. If this is so, I can 
say that my heart is honest and my record as 

an oarsman cannot be assailed. I have been 
driven out of the amateur ranks without cause and 
most unjustly and I leave it to the people to 
say whether or not this is the case. When next 
I race it will be as a professional oarsman but 
I hope, even then, to bring honour to Hamilton 
and to uphold its merits before all the 

comers .l 


It is not known, of course, whether Donohue was 
"guilty" or not. However, his letter does make clear 
some of the dangers of the system. It also makes clear 
some of the reasons why a rower could be professionalized. 
More than likely, Donohue was simply too good. This era 
of Canadian rowing seemed preoccupied with equating 
competition and to a large extent it was successful. 
There was a significant growth of the sport in Canada. 


East-west competition was such that in 1895 crews from 
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Victoria, Toronto and Winnipeg competed at the latter's 
annual regatta. In continental regattas, Canadian 


dominance was such that American rowers felt that if they 


could defeat the Canadians, they would win first prize.><+ 


Yet all seemed unprepared for that day in 1896, when 
news of Gaudaur's victory was received. The enthusiasm 
generated was unprecedented. Flowery language predominated, 
"the cheers which rose in tumultuous volumes on the Thames 
on September 2, after Jake Gaudaur had attained the utmost 


pinnacle in rowing fame, have been caught up in Canada and 


wee 


are now echoing through the land. On his return to 


Toronto, the Orillian was given a roaring welcome: 


It was simply immense. Oldtimers who shouted 
their lungs out when Ned Hanlan wrested the 
championship from the best scullers of the 
world two decades ago, were completely dumb- 
founded. It transcended their expectations. 
In fact, such a spontaneous, enthusiastic 
genuine desire to do honour to a man who had 
achieved the distinction, who has placed him- 
self at the top of the heap in his profession, 
was never seen anywhere in Canada before. It 
was unique in the history of the country. 
There was not an able bodied person in the 
city who was not scattered along the line 

of the parade last night on both sides of 

the street.123 


Gaudaur held the world's championship for five years 
before losing it to the Australian George Towns at Lake of 
the Woods in 1901. While Canadians were to win further 
honors in rowing during the twentieth century, Gaudaur's 


tenure as champion, signalled the demise of professional 
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rowing. The public seemed caught up in the general wave. 
of enthusiasm for team sports. The Star commented on the 
anomaly of the situation where a Canadian, Gaudaur, was 
champion of the world and yet the Gaudaur-Johnson race of 
1898 was not attracting nearly the following that such an 
event would have attracted some fifteen years earlier. 
Rowing's problem, it was said, lay in the fact that it was 
extremely difficult to collect gate money at a boat race; 
with no money there could be no professional rowing and so 
rowing was passing out of general favoreaaa 
In those sports where it was relatively easy to col- 
lect gate receipts, movements continued in their effort 
to field the best team possible, especially in the popular 
sports of lacrosse, hockey and football. By the turn of the 
century, there were no professional leagues operating in 
these areas but there were charges of professionalism 
(commercialism) made almost daily during the sport's related 
season. For example, in lacrosse, seventeen members of the 
Ottawa Capitals were suspended in 1898 on charges of 
professionalism. They had been given bonuses of $100 at the 
end of the 1897 season in recognition of their play. [In 
hockey, the Ontario Hockey Association professionalized 
the whole of the Berlin hockey club for "harbouring paid 


nee Football was being criticized for its "profes- 


players". 
Sional" tendencies to the point where even the president 


of the C.R.U., Edward Bayley, was declared a professional 
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for having accepted ten dollars for refereeing a football 
game. | | 

Although these various sports operated independently 
one from the other, each had some influence on the other in 
the trend towards the best representation possible. Cer- 
tainly, lacrosse was among the first to offer inducements in 
the form of jobs (or "Situations" in the language of the 
day) in order to acquire certain skilled players. There 
might also be outright payments in the form of a constant 
amount, the opportunity to share in a wager on the success 
of the team or a bonus at the end of the season. Even 
officials were discouraged from receiving money in return 
for their arbitrating; to do so would mean professionaliza- 
tion. It was only in 1901 that the Ontario Hockey Associa- 
tion declared that its hockey referees would be paid five 
dollars a game with no effect on their amateur gtandingsse-° 

In an effort to curb the movement of players from 
One centre to another and faced with the difficulty of 
proving an athletic connection, various leagues enacted 
residential legislation. The Ontario Rugby Football Union 
declared, in 1900, that players in order to be eligible to 
play for a club in 1901 were required to be a resident of 
that city from July 1 preceding the football season. *7/ 
The practise of players moving from city to city was so 
widespread at this time that truly local players were 
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pride was demanding the best teams possible "regardless of 
how they were assembled" +2? Throughout this period, the 
professional athlete was invariably linked with money but 
there was also the attendant quality of skill. Thus, at one 
end of the spectrum of professionalism was the simple 
identification with money; at the other was skill. The 
third component necessary to complete the triad was time. 
All of these meshed one with the other to promote the 
development of the athlete's talent. Time was necessary 

to perfect his skill. With his skill, he was able to acquire 
money, which in turn gave him time. Whereas, it was 
commonly being asserted that the athlete was playing in 
order to be paid, it was also becoming apparent that he was 
being paid so that he might play. An indication of this new 
notion of professionalism came in 1900 when Chaucer 

Elliott, a football player with the Kingston Granites, was 
charged with being a professional for having played baseball 
for money. The Kingston Whig Standard dismissed the idea 

as ridiculous. How, it asked, could a person be a 
professional football player when he worked at a trade 
besides? The implication was that the connotation of a 
professional status meant a full time commitment. Money 

was not the distinguishing feature. The Whig Standard's 
concept was too far advanced for the Toronto Star, however, 
the latter paper remarking that "the Whig man's idea of 


professionalism is peculiar to say the least. The statement 
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that players who receive money for playing are not profes- 


Sionals 'in the strict sense' shows the utter absurdity 


of the so called argument, "+39 


Perhaps this notion of professionalism and its fear 


by the amateur is best illustrated by an 1890 article.+?1 


In seeking to understand how a professional could ever 
find his way into sport, which traditionally, of course, 
to the British was a diversion, the writer had this to say: 


the very essence of athletic sport is the 
rivalry it engenders. Rivalry in turn 
begets a desire for excellence, and 
excellence in any art mainly depends upon 
the amount of time devoted to the pursuit 

of it. As the art develops, so the stan- 
dard of excellence is being continually 
raised, until at length we reach a perfec- 
tion whichcan only be attained by those who 
devote their whole time and energies to its 
cultivation. This at least, means the devo- 
tion of a life ... . The sole raison d'etre 
of a professional in athletic sport is the 
excellence which by his agency is attained 
and which without his agency would never 
have been approached.132 


Vassal's corollary to the above was the statement that the 
person who devotes his time to perfect his athletic skills 
will naturally become superior to the amateur who partici- 
pates only in his leisure moments. Other than cricket, this 
was certainly the case in nineteenth century sport. Cricket 
was the exception because "out of the whole category of 
athletics, this is the one game in which they are able to 


133 


compete on terms of equality." He maintained that in a 


Sport such as rugby, it would be impossible for the amateur 
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to compete with the professional. The amateur would have 
his business associations and, as a result, irregular train- 
ing. He would tend to look upon the game as exercise and 
recreation. The professional, on the other hand, would 

have the opportunity to practise regularly, his team becom- 
ing smoothly co-ordinated. Because the game would be looked 
upon aS a means of livelihood and therefore dependent on the 
Maintenance of his form and superior play, the result 


would be a stimulus to excel. And 


- »« « Can anyone doubt what the result will 
be? The amateur will be heavily handicapped 
to keep on terms and in a brief period will 
drop behind, outclassed. Old clubs with 
splendid records will gradually recede into 
obscurity. The interest which formerly 
surrounded their doings will gradually fade 
away, and the fickle public will transfer 
their patronage to their more brilliant 
rivals. Nothing succeeds like success, and 
nothing devastates like disaster. Dis- 
heartened by defeat, and outclassed in an 
unequal struggle, amateur clubs will, one by 
one, drop away.134 


As far as Vassal was concerned, the improved excellence in 
play and the sacrifice in purity was too great a price to 
pay. Notwithstanding, however, his article pointed out the 
relationship of time, money and skill and thus leads to a 
further amplification of the concept of professionalism 

in sport. The sport of hockey provides a useful insight 
into this evolving concept and will be dealt with more 
fully below. For the present, it should be noted that the 


presentation of the Stanley Cup certainly provided a 
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catalyst for the acquisition of ‘skillful players. As the 
trophy assumed more and more prominence and importance, 
clubs vied with one another for good players, offering in- 
ducements in the form of jobs and money in the process. 
Soon rink owners in Canada, as well as the United States, 
"were learning not only that hockey was profitable but also 
that all-star teams made more money than ordinary Ones mace 
But while many operators in Canada were heartened by the 
increased revenues provided by the Stanley Cup series, 

these were too few and far between. It remained for the 
United States to provide the awareness for potential finan- 
Cial gains in hockey. 

It remained for centres such as Houghton, Michigan 
and Pittsburgh, to initiate the relationship between hockey 
and money on an open basis. Houghton was a thriving mining 
town of 3,500 population which was introduced to good hockey 
by J.L. Gibson, a dentist who had played for the 1897 Berlin 
Hockey Club, professionalized that year. After going to 
Michigan, he suggested that Houghton's representative team 
should avail itself of Canada's wealth of natural hockey 
resources. That decision being made, emissaries were sent 


northwards: 


. . . evidently, many Canadian stars had 
been advised to get away from the big 
cities and spend a winter in a nice quiet 
little town, preferably one whose name 
began with H. So when the scouts returned 
home, they brought with them some of the 
choicest players to be found in Montreal, 
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them was a star of the first magnitude and on 
the ice, they were as good as their news- 
paper headlines.136 


In the same year, 1902, Pittsburgh was also attracting 
much Canadian hockey talent. At a time when there were no 
artificial hockey rinks in Canada, the American city had 
built one, thus making the possibility of an elongated hockey 
season a reality. It was publicly being bandied about, at 
the same time, that players were being paid thirty dollars a 


137 To which the Ontario 


week to play hockey in Pittsburgh. 
Hockey Association reacted by giving a stern warning: "Keep 
away from Pittsburgh or out you go into the darkness of 
professionalism."!?° 
In earlier times, this dictum would have been enough 
to keep players away from commercial influences, but now it 


n139 had 


appears that a "crack in the wall of amateurism 
developed. During the latter half of 1902, a correspondent 
suggested to the sports editor of the Toronto Star that a 
professional coach be hired for the Toronto Lacrosse team. 
A few short years ago the Star would have thundered in 
Opposition. It now surprisingly remarked: "he's right. 
With the material the Torontos have, a good coach should 
work out a pennant winning Pea emne Perhaps in keeping 


with the winds of change, the Star also printed a descrip- 


tion of football, complete with the following amplification: 
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Players are of two kinds, the amateur and 

the professional. The amateur player is 

one who gets his transportation from his 

home to the training camp, his room rent 

free, his board rates reduced to nothing, pays 
no tuition and gets a job sweeping out the 
gymnasium at thirty dollars a week. 

A professional player is one who won a silver 
dollar at a footrace at a picnic when he was 

a small boy.141 


This apparent willingness to look more closely at the con- 
aioe of the amateur and the professional appeared again 
during November. An announcement was made that four men 
of international reputation would compete in the profes- 
Sional class of the Montreal championship races to be held 
by the Montreal Skating Club in February, 1903. Reference 
was also made to the fact that amateurs would also compete 
alongside the prgfessionals. The Star remarked: “it seems 
that in skating as in other sports, professionals are the 
big attraction even for such a severe amateur organization 
as the Montreal Skating Club."142 
Thus, perhaps it was not surprising that the OHA 
threat regarding Pittsburgh was ignored. Within ten days 
of the governing body's edict, the Kingston Frontenacs 
announced their plans to play the Pittsburghs in January. 
The club knew the penalty but simply decided not to put a 


wee In the past, the alternatives 


team in the Senior OHA. 
were either: subscribe to the "no money" regulation, or 
don't play hockey, but it was now possible to find other 


teams to play. The fact that these other teams were composed 
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of well known Canadian players assisted in promoting the 
developing connection between professional and high calibre. 


It was a link that became more pronounced after 1902. 
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A NEW OUTLOOK, 1903-1920 


In many respects, the growth of professionalism in 
Canadian sport closely paralleled the developments in 
Canada's growth to nationhood. Many problems which beset 
Canada from confederation to the end of the nineteenth 
century, were national in scope. They dealt with the National 
policy, the construction of railways, the Riel rebellions 
and the Manitoba School Question. While each problem was 
being solved to provide a basis for growth in the twentieth 
century, the question of relations with the United States 
and imperial relations with Great Britain were continually 
being discussed. Certainly the Boer War was a manifestation 
of the feeling during the period prior to the Great War, of 
a concerted movement towards Britain. Closer imperial 
ties such as an imperial navy and cabinet were being advo- 
cated. In the area of sport, too, there was this identity 
of many Canadians with Britain. It seemed only natural to 
many to read of Billy Sherring winning the Olympic marathon, 


A Astavresult of 


running "while waving a small Union Jack." 
the 1908 Olympic games being held two years later in London, 
England, it was proposed by the British, to enter an Empire 
team for the 1912 festival. To prepare for the Stockholm 


Olympics, as well as honor the coronation of George V, an 
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athletic meet of empire teams was held in 1911 as part of the 
Festival of the Empire. 

The Empire Games were a success and plans were made 
to have each country of the empire send its athletes to 
England for a short period prior to the 1912 Games. In 
England, training was to take place in a "systematic way, 
under qualified instructors . .. so as to bring the team 
into the best possible condition." Once done, the team 
would leave for Stockholm where they were to compete under 
Similar combined circumstances. As for the reason for these 
arrangements, the political motivation was clear: "the 
object lesson of such a unified team would be extremely 
beneficial both in an imperial and athletic sense."> 

Indeed, the linking of sport, amateurism and the 
empire was earlier indicated when John Ross Robertson 
addressed the Ontario Hockey Association convention on 


November 11, 1905. In his closing paragraph, he stated: 


We have a great game, a great country anda 
great Empire. If you gentlemen are as great 
asetiespOSsi pala tiesvot the OH. A. and LG 

we Canadians are as great as the possibilities 
of Canada; and if we Britons are as great as 
the glory of our Empire, then the flag of 
amateurism in your hands will be as safe from 
harm as the Union Jack in the hands of your 
father and mine.4 


With the British declaration of war on Germany in 
1914, Canada, being a colony, was automatically at war as 


well. Yet there was an unmistakeable enthusiasm in 
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Canada for the war. At a special session of the Canadian 
Parliament, August 19, 1914, the Governor-General, dressed 
in khaki for the occasion, read the Speech from the Throne. 
The tone of the speeches which followed was one of un- 
questioned loyalty to the leadership of Britain. The 
leader of the Liberal opposition, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 


summed up these feelings. He stated that 


- . it will be seen by the world that 
Canada, a daughter of Old England, intends 
Cowscana bys ner tin this great conrilict. 
When the call comes, our answer goes at 
once, and it goes in the classical language 
of the British answer to the call of duty: 
'Ready, Aye Ready'.° 


The agony of the Great War, however, was to have a 
profound effect on Canadian feelings towards all things 
British. As the war dragged depressingly on, as casualties 
mounted, conscription loomed as a divisive situation. 
Enthusiasm for the war waned until there was outright hos- 
tility to further Canadian involvement. Just as in the Boer 
Neagyeche glamor Of a’ quick, glorious victory did not 
materialize. For Canada, it was a costly lesson. She had 
paid a high price based on Britain's decision; the lesson 
Was not to be lost. 

Four years after the armistice ending the Great War 
and with little advanced warning, the Canadian government 
learned through the press that a crisis was brewing in the 


Near East. Britain invited the Dominions to send contingents 
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of troops to the’ far away locale of *Chanak to fight against 
the Turks. Prime Minister Mackenzie King called a special 
meeting of the cabinet, since Parliament was not in session. 
The assembled body decided that nothing could be done without 
the approval of Parliament. As if in reply to the official 
government stand, the leader of the opposition, Arthur 
Meighen, addressed the Toronto Business Men's Club two days 
after King's declaration. Meighen spoke on what he consi- 
dered to be the two major problems facing Canada -- solidarity 
of the Empire and national railway problems in Canada. With 


respect to the former, he declared: 


let there be no dispute as to where I stand. 
When Britain's message came, then Canada 
should have said: ‘Ready, aye ready: we 
stand by you'.® 


The mood of the country had changed, however. No 
longer was the public ready to follow blindly the leader- 
BRibher Britain and all things British. What had happened? 
Certainly the war and its horrific impact on the Canadian 
public had emphasised the notion that the country should 
have some say in its destiny. It is probable, too, that 
the intense immigration policies pursued at the latter part 
of the nineteenth century and into the twentieth, bringing 
in thousands of non anglo-saxon settlers, helped to 
contribute to the weaning away from British influences. 
Whatever the reasons, the lessening of British influence or 


an attraction of American ideas, a certain amount of confi- 
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dence and brashness was being demonstrated in Canada as the 
new century progressed. lLaurier's statement that the 
twentieth century would belong to Canada was being considered 
by many as a statement of fact rather than an optimistic 
opinion. 

With respect to sport, one of the interesting develop- 
ments relating to the concept of professionalism, was the 
notion that a professional in one sport was considered to 
be a professional in all. Ina legalistic way, the concept 
was still one associated with money. To have received 
money in one sport meant that the athlete had "tainted" 
himself in all sport. Coupled with this was the intended 
difficulty of regaining one's status as an amateur. Sports 
governing bodies, such as the O.H.A., were intent on making 
the consequences of "professionalization" life-long: "The 
man makes himself a professional and the O.H.A. should never 


unmake him", ’ 


it stated. In a further attempt to dissuade 
the athlete from professional sport, amateur bodies profes- 
Sionalized his team and all members of the opposition. 
With no alternatives to amateur competition for the athlete, 
these severe restrictions were such that the "transgressor" 
was effectively deterred from becoming a professional 
dependent upon money to perfect his athletic skills. 

Oddly enough, one of the main influences in breaking 


down these severe proscriptions was the situation in 


Englamd. Cricket had always allowed competition between 
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Gentlemen and Players (i.e. amateurs and professionals) 

with no apparent harmful effect on either class. In 
Association football, amateur-professional competitions 

were Sanctioned for the Cup Final as early as 1883. A 
professional was simply one who registered with the Football 
Association as a professional; it mattered not if he were 

a professional in another sport, he had to be classified as 
one in football in order to be known as such, or, have 
received "Something in excess of his actual train or hotel 


expenses."® in -adaueion, he could be 


- . - a gentleman-amateur cricketer who is 
appointed to a sinecure post at three 
hundred pounds a year. He may play with- 

out pay at association football and be an 
amateur. There may be a paid professional 
cricketer at three pounds to five pounds 

a match, quite unfit to dress with the un- 
paid amateur; he may, however, be an amateur 
footballer.9 


The above situation was far removed from the Canadian 
scene in spirit, as well as geography. Hockey players could 
be professionalized if they received expense payments for 
wages missed by virtue of being hurt in a hockey game; 
whole teams could be professionalized for playing with or 
against an athlete who had been already so characterized. 

As far as the Ontario Hockey Association was concerned, all 
members of the Senior Lacrosse Series were to be categorized 
as professionals and therefore barred from amateur hockey 


as players or delegates. 
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It was these two sports, lacrosse and hockey, which 
were to contribute most to the establishment of a commercial 
basis for professional sport. Connected with them were tro- 
phies donated by Governors General: the Stanley Cup for 
Hockey and the Minto Cup for lacrosse. From the first time 
that the Minto Cup was challenged for, in 1901, it was to 
act aS an incentive to develop good teams. The first match, 
witnessed by 8,000 spectators including the Earl and Duchess 
of Minto, was to have the same catalytic effect that the 
Stanley Cup had. During the nineteenth century, it was 
generally felt, by the press certainly, that the various 
clubs harbored professionals, that is paid players. Offi- 
Cially, however, it waS not admitted; all teams were amateur. 

Soon after the turn of the century, the Ottawa Capitals 
proposed that each team in the senior series be allowed to 
play a number of "declared professionals". The idea was 
that a club could announce to the public that it was paying 
certain of its players, their names would be sent to the 
CAAU and amateur players could compete against them without 


11 The idea was not a new one; 


losing their amateur status. 
both cricket and golf subscribed to similar arrangements. 
The CAAU turned down the proposal, stating that football 
and hockey and the other branches would demand the same 
privileges, "which in consequence would ruin amateur sport 
ine this country." 


The question seemed to revolve around two notions: 
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whether a city's representative team should consist of local 
players who were able to play for a senior team after 

having played for the local junior and intermediate aggrega- 
tions, as was the case in Orillia, or, “the American idea -- 


tee Clibs in 


hiring athletes to play your games for you. 
both the NALU and the CLA preferred the latter way. When 
the time came to send a Canadian representative team to the 
1904 Olympic Games in St. Louis, Toronto's team was the 
choice. It was said, however, that twenty-one of Toronto's 
twenty-four players were professionals, that is, paid. As 

a result, the Winnipeg Shamrocks represented Canada, defeat- 
ing the United States representative for the gold medal. 

It was during that same year that the CAAU suspended all of 
the eastern teams from the Canadian Lacrosse Association, 
including Orillia. In turn, the National Amateur Lacrosse 
Association resigned from the CAAU. 

Because of the lacrosse developments, the playing of 
the Minto Cup matches was in jeopardy. As a result, the 
CAAU made the strange concession that the Montreal Shamrocks, 
winners of the NALU, could play the CLA representative from 
Brantford for the benefit of the gate receipts, without the 
Cup as a prize and without the loss of amateur status. If 
the Canadian Lacrosse Association rejoined the CAAU on the 
latter's terms, Brantford, if they won, would be allowed 
to keep the Cup; if they won and did not rejoin, the Cup 


would belong to the NALU champions. The arrangements 
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were very unorthodox and evoked the following comment: 


Of all the remarkable doings of this truly 
remarkable organization, this latest is the 
climax. To hold the Shamrocks, the CAAU 
goes to the extremity of reinstating pro- 
fessionals to allow the Irishmen to get the 
benefit of the big gate receipts of a Cup 
match with a steel chain attached to the 
Gup.t4 


The ensuing contest saw the Montreal team defeat the Brant- 
ford entry; a "professional" team had won the Minto Cup. 
Perhaps as a result of the furore with the amateur 
governing body, both rival lacrosse leagues decided that the 
time was appropriate to develop independently from the 
restrictive influences of the CAAU. Indications of the new 
direction were provided by the announcement of the proposed 


changes in the NALU constitution so as 


- . - to do away with the clause which binds 
the Union to accept the rulings of the 

CAAU. Secondly, to add a rule that a 

player who has played more than two senior 
games either in the CLA or the NALU be not 
eligible to play for any other NALU team 

for two seasons afterwards. Thirdly, to 
consider as amateur, any player who accepts 
remuneration but does not depend upon it for 
a livelihood.15 


The proposals were significant for two main reasons. First, 
the lacrosse union was accepting the fact that money was 
part of its sport. This being the case, some measure of 
regulation was needed so as to prohibit the moving of 
Players from one club to the other in search of better 


Salaries. The reserve clause was already in vogue in base- 
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ball. It tied the player to his club for the remainder of 
his career, the club willing. The NALU proposal was designed 
to do similarly, but for a two year period. Perhaps more 
Significant was the open acceptance of a sum of money for 
sport with no affect on one's amateur status. The infer- 
ence was clear; money of its own nature had no detrimental 
effect on the sport or the athlete. By linking the money 
with the notion of time, the further inference was being 
made that to be a "professional" implied a commitment of 
time. 

The feeling in lacrosse was general. Both of the 
NALU and the CLA were determined that professional and 
amateur athletes should compete with one another with no 
harmful results. In 1905, the Canadian Lacrosse Associa- 
tion allowed open competition by stating that amateur ath- 
letes would "not lose their amateur standing by competing 
with or against professionals in lacrosse matches for which 
no money prizes are given or in championship competition 


nl When the NALU 


permitted by a lacrosse association. 
petitioned the CAAU to be allowed to play with or against 
professionals, permission was granted, >’ bit onlyeabtenra 
late, argumentative meeting. As the meeting progressed, the 
president, Captain Gorman, left his chair as head of the 
CAAU in order to emphasize his opposition to the proposal. 


Tempers flared when the Ottawa representative proposed that 


Clubs be allowed to play with, as well as against, profes- 
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Sionals. The action was sustained by the close margin of 
five votes to four, arguments pro and con Eee on well 
into the next see oe 
Interestingly, the new regulation was not enacted in 
1905. At the instigation of the MAAA team, the regulation 
had been proposed so as to be able to play exhibition games 
against the CLA teams, probably with a view to the antici- 
pated gate receipts. When it was discovered char the 
latter league had no open dates, a subsequent meeting of 
the NALU decided, after much strenuous argument, that the 
newly passed legislation should not be put into effect. It 
was reasoned that since the primary purpose of the legislation 
could not, now, be met, care should be taken so as not to 
further irritate a delicate situation with the CAAU. It was 
better, some argued, to wait for the annual meeting to see 
what action the CAAU would advocate. The Montreal Amateur 
Athletic Association, however, was adamant. The club had 
already signed two professionals. It was apparent that the 
other members of the NALU were concerned as much with the 
strength of the Montreal team as they were with the action 
of the CAAU. It was decided to delay the enactment of the 
legislation allowing for the open competition. "The decision 
was strongly protested against by the Montreal representa- 
tives who left the meeting without voting. "17 


In the end, though, it was only a matter of time 


before the Montreal AAA viewpoint prevailed. In 1906 a 
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number of developments took place which put lacrosse ona 
commercial basis. First, the Toronto Tecumseh Lacrosse Club 
withdrew from the CLA and joined the rival organization. 
Then the CLA, devoid of a Toronto representative, dropped 
its senior series. And finally the NALU eliminated the word 
"Amateur" in its title and became known as the National 
Lacrosse Union and severed its ties with the Canadian 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

Within the newly created Union, amateurs and profes- 
Sionals could play with or against each other. The proposal 
was made that each club submit a list of paid players with 
the amounts paid in salary to each. This was turned down. 
Montreal on its own initiative, however, continued this prac- 
tise. In an effort to equalize competition, territorial 
rights were given to the various teams. The two Toronto 
teams were allowed to recruit talent from west of Kingston 
While the other four clubs, Ottawa, Cornwall and the three 
Montreal clubs, shared the area east of Kingston. Players 
were to remain the property of a team for a two year period, 
CaeLess, at the club's.option. Fifty dollars was. the 
admission fee and a club not filing a game report was to be 
fined ten dollars.*° 

Amid predictions in some quarters that these develop- 
ments would harm lacrosse, "it was apparent that the profes- 
Sional game, by setting a high standard of play, stimulated 


amateurs to improve their game in order to qualify for a 
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place on the senior team. This influenced the game be- 
cause the individual was less important and team play was 


n21 The new 


paramount, as the game became more SClen Gira c. 
regulations met with success in almost every way. The clubs 
in Montreal represented the various ethnic and religious 
groups so as to allow for a ready made following. The 

AAA club was predominately Anglo-Saxon and protestant; the 
Shamrocks, Irish and Catholic; the Nationals, French and 
Sacholic, — Teams from Ottawa, Cornwall and Toronto with 

two, made up the rest of the league. Certainly the 
arrangement was financially rewarding; the Montreal AAA 
announced that "total paid salaries were 93,300, including 
$1,200 to trainer Dumphy. Lacrosse receipts were $15,000." 
Naturally, the clubs were happy with the new arrangements; 
attendances were good throughout the league, with as many 

as 7,000 paid spectators at some Toronto games. The high 
calibre of play led to improved spectator satisfaction. 

After years of being conditioned to believe ene the 
introduction of money into the sport would somehow change 

Ehe character of the game and the players, the Star some- 


what breathlessly reported a victory by the Torontos over 


their inter-city rivals, the Tecumsehs: 


They yelled like schoolboys and tossed their 
sticks high in the air when they doubled the 
Score in the last quarter on Charlie Querrie‘s 
tribe. Talk about your professionals spoiling 
the game! Not much. Those fellows were just 
as anxious to win and worked just as hard as 
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if they were simon pure amateurs and in the 
finale, their joy was just as great.23 


The lacrosse situation was to act as an influence on 
another Canadian sport, hockey. Promotors who saw the 
large gatherings in attendance at lacrosse games brought 
there by the improved calibre of play as a result of 
"enforced" practise, saw the opportunity for the same 
arrangement for hockey. Each sport indirectly influenced 
the other. Since their seasons were not in conflict, in 
fact they complemented each other, it was a natural arrange- 
ment for many athletes to play both sports. Hockey players 
who had accepted money would only be able to play lacrosse 
if the amateur-professional restrictions were removed. So 
too with the lacrosse players who wished to play hockey. 
While professional hockey teams had existed earlier (their 
development will be dealt with more fully later), the year 
1906 was significant in establishing that a professional and 
amateur could compete together with no effect on one's 
status. 

Reports from Montreal favored a movement towards 
"open" competition in hockey encompassing paid and unpaid 


a In Ottawa a number of players were being profes- 


players. 
Sionalized by the CAAU, among them Harvey Pulford, Frank 
McGee, Elmo Smith, Arthur Moore, and Harry Westwick: 
all well known hockey players. In the midst of these 


developments the Eastern Canada Hockey Association gathered 
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in Windsor in its annual meeting. A number of important 
decisions were made, among them to withdraw from the CAAU 
"and adopt the Montreal Amateur Athletic Association's plan 
of allowing amateurs to play with and against professionals 
without losing their amateur standing. -° The decision was 
reached unanimously. It was seen as "the only solution of 
the athletic tangle which was now puzzling experts."7/ The 
league further decided that the names of players who received 
money should be published so as to allow the public to know. 
"It was agreed by all that the only way that they could get 
good hockey players was to pay them and it really was of no 
moment whether a player took money or not but that if he was 
playing for fun he should get the credit for Pee 
Amplification of the developments was provided by the 
Ottawa representative, Mr. McGee. He asserted that "the 
CAAU was not familiar with the hockey situation and was not 


Capable, therefore, of regulating hockey affairs." He con- 


tinued: 


The public wants good hockey and does not care 
whether a player is a professional or amateur 
as long as he can deliver the goods. To get 
good hockey we have to pay the players. We 
have had much trouble over the athletic 
Situation. slethink my motion will clear up 
the tangle as far as Hoagos hy is concerned and 
will eliminate hypocrisy. 2 


The sentiment was general that many of the good 
players were categorized as professionals. Once more, the 


link between professionals and quality in sport was in the 
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process of being evolved. Money was used in other areas of 
Canadian life in order to recognize one's contribution and 
in effect to serve as a yardstick of one's value. Among 
some, the feeling waS growing that the amateur, since he 
played his sport for no remuneration, perhaps his ability 
was not worthy of being remunerated. It appears that by 
this time the public was beginning to conceive of the ama- 
teur in terms of a novice; the professional as one who was 
proficient. 

Ironically, the agency which led the movement for the 
original formation of the Amateur Athletic Association of 
Canada was responsible for the schism in amateur athletics 
which developed in 1907. The Stanley Cup was being openly 
competed for by professional clubs; the lacrosse situation 
was Similar. It was within these circumstances that on 
February 1, 1907, the Montreal Amateur Athletic Association 
and twelve other clubs joined to form the Amateur Athletic 


ac It was a new athletic body to rival 


Federation of Canada. 
the CAAU. Included among its objectives was the directive 
that "all clubs are to employ one or more professionals who 
moeecO play —— but they must be declared” = What has 

been characterized as the "Athletic War" had pecurie 

Clubs and associations affiliated with one or other of the 
established or the new athletic governing body. Some teams 


within associations did not agree on the affiliation. The 


Quebec Rugby Union opted for joining the Federation. When 
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the Interprovincial Rugby Football Union was formed in 1907, 
problems developed. Montreal insisted on playing Ernie 
Russel, who having played hockey as a professional, was 
categorized as such by the CAAU. The latter body declared 
that anyone playing against Russel would be barred from the 
amateur ranks. It was to be the first game for the new 
league, between the Montreal AAA and the Toronto Argonauts, 
when the situation came to a head. Hewitt?? best describes 


how the problem was resolved: 


The situation was rather nasty. If we played 
against Russel, there was the possibility that 
the Argonaut Club would become involved and 
its oarsmen barred from all rowing competitions. 
Our football players were prepared personally 
to take that chance, but no one wanted to 
penalize the rowers or the Club. So we 
huddled and it was agreed that we would play 
the game but under another name. Many of 

our players had been members of the Toronto 
football team, so we were billed as Torontos 
and thus saved the name and reputation of the 
Argonauts. Later after the tumult had ceased, 
we combined to callourselves the Toronto 
Argonauts. 


For slightly more than two years, the rival amateur 
bodies attempted to outdo each other in controlling sport 
in Canada. The Amateur Athletic Federation of Canada aligned 
itself with the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States 
while the CAAU did similarly with the English body. The 
jurisdictional matter was such that CAAU athletes were not 
Sanctioned to compete in the United States while the same 


Moagetrue of AAF of C athletes in Great Britain. Reconcilia- 
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tion eventually took place in 1909 with the formation of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of Canada and a compromise definition 
of "amateur". While it is not the purpose of this discussion 
to investigate fully that deriontetont.- some aspects are per- 
tinent to this study and they will be mentioned. By way 

of prior amplification, it should be mentioned that amateur 
bodies have never stated that one who is not an amateur is 
automatically a professional. Therefore not every aspect 

of the amateur definition need be the concern of this 
examination. 

The new definition had three categories. Category A 
stated that the athlete had never received any money beyond 
his actual travelling or hotel expenses for his athletic 
prowess. Offences against Category A were such 
Egat the athlete could never be reinstated. Category’ B 


stated: 


An athlete who has competed with or against 
a professional for a prize or where gate 
receipts are charged (except as may be 
specially provided for by the By-Laws 

of the Union) or has entered in any 
competition under any name other than 

his own, shall be ineligible for regis- 
tration and competition as an amateur. 

Note — Such an athlete may be eligible 

for reinstatement. 


Category C simply stated that other athletes would be 
eligible for registration and competition. 
Interestingly enough, the exceptions, referred to in 


Category B directed that an athlete would not lose his 
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amateur status "by competing with or against a professional 
tnecricket, gol fror indoor bowling."?° Hockey would remain 
exempt for a one year period while lacrosse would be similar- 
ly treated for an indefinite period of bnew While the 


inference was that there were certain differing concepts of 


amateurism, the same held true regarding professionalism. 


The selection of golf, cricket and indoor 
bowling as sports in which amateurs were 
able to compete side by side with profes- 
Sionals were not randomly made. Teaching 
professionals had long been part of these 
sports and as all were relatively upper 
class diversions, not particularly popular 
with spectators, promotors and itinerant 
professionals, the Union apparently felt 
that amateurs would not be corrupted by 
participating with or against their 
instructors. 38 


In effect, it wags being said that "amateur" and “profes- 
Sional" still had a class tinge attached to it. The upper 
class was able to cope with the menace of professionalism, 
whereas, those who played other sports, presumably those 
below upper class status, were not. This concept of elitism 
had been a part of amateurism since its inception: sport in 
the hands of the aristocracy and gentry was pure; played 
by the common people, it was likely to be corrupted. The 
farther down the social scale, the more corrupt one was 
likely to be and therefore in need of guidance. 

This feeling, a minority view it must be stated but 
nonetheless a held one, was still in evidence in Canada 


during the twentieth century's early years. When the Oshawa 
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Lacrosse Club signed Jake Peters, a Snye Indian, to its 
team, the event was considered to be newsworthy chiefly 
because of his eae Similar headlines announcing: 
"Indian On The Brantford Team" proclaimed "Andrew Bumberry 
Brndianys © as part of the Brantford lacrosse team of 1905. 
Perhaps Canada's most famous track and field athlete, Tom 
Longboat, an Onondaga Indian, was constantly harassed during 
his career as an amateur with charges of professionalism. 
The previously mentioned method of identifying 
athletes of the Indian and Negro race continued during the 
early years of the twentieth century. In either case, total 
assimilation into the Canadian mainstream was, and still is, 
difficult because of skin color. The Negro athlete, in 
written reports, was always identified by the enjoinder 
(negro) or (coloured) after his name, as mentioned pre- 
viously. Even when clubs came to be formed on the basis of 
skill, there is evidence to indicate that he was likely to 
be excluded on the basis of his color. (For example, it 
has only been since the second world war that the negro 
athlete has been permitted to play in professional base- 
ball.) When the Ottawa Rough Riders were preparing for 
their 1912 football season, newspaper so aterfeey indicated 
that Ottawa "may waive the Colour line" and use Gordon 
Simpson, a coloured athlete from Toronto known for his 
speed and punting ability. While the Ottawa coach 


commented that there was no color line in football, it was 
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concretely evident that there was such a line in the sport of 
boexa.ngi. 

Tommy Burns, the young Canadian from Hanover, had 
lost his heavyweight championship fight to Jack Johnson in 
Australia on December 26, 1908. (The Toronto Daily Star of 
December 24, 1908 had asked this question of its readers: 
What chance will a colored person have to live in Hanover, 
Ontario if Noah gets his? The answer given: As much chance 
as a dog with tallow legs chasing an asbestos cat through 
the fiery furnace.) Burns, of course was born Noah Brusso 
in Hanover, Ontario. Johnson, a negro, eventually went on 
to defeat Jack Jeffries, the chief contender for the crown 
and thereby set off a search for a "white hope" to win back 
the boxing crown from "the big Ethiopian". White hope com- 
petitions took place throughout North America, including 
Canada, one of the most notorious taking place at Calgary, 
Alberta on May 24, 1913. After his defeat by Johnson, 
Tommy Burns was very active in the search for a "white 
hope". In a bout promoted by Tommy Burns, between top con- 
tender Luther McCarty of Chicago and Arthur Pelkey, of 
Chatham, Ontario, McCarty was dead after less than two 
Minutes of the first round. Only a month earlier the 
Amateur Athletic Union of Canada had declared that "no 
coloured boxer would be allowed to compete in the Canadian 
championships . . . competition of whites and coloured men 
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was not working out to the increased growth of the sport,” 
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With respect to Indians, they could be identified 
visually as such, or at least as non-white, as could the 
negroes. In written reports, as long as the native name was 
used, he was readily identifiable as an Indian, the competi- 
tor therefore being able to decide in advance whether he 
wanted to compete against him. As soon as the Indian was 
given his christian name and the Negro his "Slave name", it 
became almost impossible to determine his race from written 
reports. Thus it became necessary to place after his name, 
the suffix "Indian" or (Coloured). As soon as these ath- 
letes achieved a measure of proficiency, invariably charges 
of professionalism were levelled. 

Tom Longboat serves as an excellent example of the 
above. Born at Caledonia in 1888, his entrance on the 
Canadian sporting scene was made in 1906. He entered, and 
won, the Hamilton Around The Bay Road Race. A short time 
later, he was victorious in his second long distance race 
finishing first in Toronto's Ward Marathon, a fifteen mile 
mace. After winning a third race in Hamilton, the "Indian" 
as he was beginning to be called, moved to Toronto in order 
to come under the "civilizing influences of the ymca", 7? 
and prepared for the running of the Boston Marathon. lLong- 
boat was given much publicity prior to that event; much 
more after it was announced that the American Amateur 
Athletic Union questioned his amateur standing, The 


United States body was prepared to keep the trophy if Long- 
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boat won the race. It was evident that the runner was 
being used, for the first time, as a lever in the "Athletic 


War The Canadian Amateur Athletic Union angrily declared 


that Longboat was an amateur and as such was "all right and 
that Gocoan ss 

special seditrons;oL: the Toronto star and “the Telegram 
carried the news of Longboat's victory. In Toronto, pre- 
parations were immediately made to give "the dusky warrior" 
one of that city's greatest welcomes. Longboat, who 
appeared with a Union Jack thrown over his shoulders, was 
hailed as the "champion amateur long distance runner of 
America" and listened as the mayor pledged, on behalf of 
the city, to express its appreciation "in a more tangible 
Manner by making a substantial contribution to a fund which 
is being provided by the citizens for the purpose of 
assisting you in acquiring a thorough education."*> 

The $500.00 purse was immediately seized upon by the 
American Union officials, as well as the American associated 
Federation of Canada, as evidence of Longboat's professional 
status. The protest was passed off as simply evidence that 
the AAU of the United States was displeased with the CAAU 
for not being allowed to investigate the Ganaduentee 

The above notwithstanding, Tom Longboat was to be 
Suspended twice in 1907. On the one occasion he ran afoul 


of amateur regulations by not applying for the necessary 


permission to compete in a meet at Buffalo; on the other 
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he was suspended on moral grounds. / The latter suspension 
had remained in effect for a period of three months after 
which he was reinstated. The charge revolved around 
Longboat's having indulged in alcoholic beverages and the 
smoking of cigars. As a result, Longboat parted with the 
Toronto YMCA, the "bronzed warrior" turning to Tom Flanagan 
and the Irish Canadian Club. Flanagan was a budding 
entrepreneur specializing in sporting events and it was 
under his guidance that the young marathoner was to become 
the subject of numerous charges of professionalism. 

Flanagan was to acquire much notoriety in the second 
decade of the twentieth century as the manager of the negro 
boxer, Jack Johnson. However, his reputation as a promotor 
was being made in track and field long before he was to turn 
to boxing. Being a very aware entrepreneur, he was able to 
use the amateur-professional situation to his maximum 


benefit. It was recat fede 


One time an athletic meet sponsored by 
Flanagan and Elwood Hughes was planned for 
the Toronto Armouries. Ticket sales had 

been slow and a couple of days before the 

big night, there were no prizes in sight. 
That is, there weren't any until Tom was 
walking along Queen Street and noticed a 
small shop window filled with colourful 
novelties — tie pins, cuff links, rings and 
the like. Tom was so intrigued by the possi- 
bilities that he went in and inquired of the 
surprised shop-keeper, "how much for the whole 
window?" 


The merchant appraised his stock and announced: 
TiarSomoOOCme LUGE. seLnarty dollars.” 
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"T'll take it", Flanagan declared. And that 
was how the prizes for the big meet were 
obtained. But they didn't find favour with 
all the winners. 


One lad had been rewarded with a ring which 
he didn't value very highly, so he approached 
Flanagan and complained: "This ring is junk. 
That thing in the centre of it looks like a 
piece of coal." 


Coals, exclaimed Tom, “You call ‘that coal? 
let me tell you something, me lad, that's a 
rare mineral, a black diamond. What's more, if 
you don't want to accept it, just leave it 

here and I'll give you fifty dollars instead." 


"You will?", shouted the startled athlete. 
"I will", Flanagan answered. 

Then as he withdrew his hand from his 
pocket, he hesitated for a moment. 


"Me boy", Tom continued with a soothing 
concern, "I was just about to give you that 
fi fLyedOllato. mebute Ve JuUSLCEOCCUTsS4LO, me. 

Do you know what would happen if I gave you 
that money? You would become a professional. 
You would be barred for life from all amateur 
SDOLU EDO Et USE. ENOUGNteOLetnNatein time. 
wouldnt want tordo Je storvyou. Youore= too 
good an athlete." 


"Thanks Mr. Flanagan," the lad replied, "I guess 


Lieene ering ss WOLti tigty COLlaLs CO! YOu, at, > 
worth that much to me. I'1l keep it." 


Whether it was because of Longboat being under 
Flanagan's care or for other reasons, the fear was very real 
in the mind of the Montreal Star that Tom would forsake the 
amateur ranks, become a professional and therefore not be 
eligible to represent Canada in the 1908 Olympics in London, 
England. The Montreal newspaper, through its proprietor 


Hugh Graham, announced: 
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If at the end of five years, you are still 
in the athletic field and it can be truth- 
fully said of you that you have resisted 
temptation, kept temperate and arranged 
yourself always to be on the side of clean 
sport, I shall be most pleased to hand you 
agchequed. for, 327.000. 00e" i Lisyou shonuidd* be 
selected to represent Canada at the Olympic 
Games in England next year, you may if you 
choose go at the expense of the Montreal 
Staraee 


Longboat was much in demand during the remainder of 
1907 and well into 1908. The noted English professional 
runner, Alfie Shrubb, was continually attempting to 
arrange a match race. Various proposals were investigated 
so as to arrange a competition within the amateur regula- 
tions but with no success. Longboat and his manager, 
Flanagan, seemed intent on representing Canada at the 
Olympics, and the much publicized eventuality did not 
materialize. 

Because of Longboat's inability to attend the 
Olympic trials, he was not invited to travel with the 
official Canadian team. He was told, however, that he 
would be able to go at his own expense, in which case his 
money would be refunded if he won. Flanagan, in a promo-~ 
tional coup, convinced the Irish-Canadian Club to under- 
write their representative's expenses, the result being 
that Longboat was sent to Ireland to train prior to the 
Games. In the interim, the problems between the CAAU and 
the Amateur Athletic Federation disturbed the previously 


agreed on truce with Longboat being at the centre of the re- 
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newed hostilities. The United States Amateur Athletic Union, 
through the Amateur Athletic Federation, its Canadian affil- 
iate, accused Longboat of being a professional by virtue of 
his having competed in unsanctioned American meets in 1907. 
The charge, made by the Federation's representative, Leslie 
Boyd, was investigated and dropped by the Olympic Games 
officials. Longboat was declared an amateur. The Federation 
was roasted unmercifully in the Canadian press for its 
"treachery". 

The race itself was a disappointment to Longboat and 
hisaspirations. At the twenty mile mark, under a hot sun, 
he collapsed, unable to finish. Various people attempted to 
explain the unexpected. Longboat simply said that he 
suddenly felt like a log; Flanagan blamed the heat, a 
doctor, sunstroke. John Howard Crocker, who attended to 
Longboat at the time, stated that it was Longboat's heart -- 
he would never race again. Newspapers in Canada, which of 
course had been preparing their readers all week long for the 
Canadian's marathon victory, suddenly turned on Longboat 
with a vengeance. It almost appeared that the newspapers 
were refusing to admit that they could have been wrong; 
rather it must have been Longboat who had been at fault. 
Many of the bitter comments had the tone of betrayal and 


céntred around Longboat's race: 


After yesterday's happening, we suggest 
Longboat's name be changed to Sitting 
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And to think that Longboat had not the staying 
quality of a Philadelphia milk-fed chicken 
Who is this man Longboat anyway? Is he the 
latest demonstration of the fact education 
ruins ethe red iman; . 9. . 
"Come to papa", remarked Flanagan, as he 
took Longboat on his knee (not over it) and 
wiped away the tears of the broken-hearted 


redskin. 


No longer will Tom Flanagan refer to Longboat 
as "my man Friday”. 


In fact, Longboat can now discard his citizen's 


clothes for the regulation war paint and the 
fine features of the reservation.°l 


Rumors circulated that Longboat was drinking champagne 
the night prior to the race and that he had bet ten pounds 
and "Sold" the race. J. Howard Crocker submitted a report 
in September in which he charged that Longboat, in his 
opinion, had been drugged.?- The controversy flourished 
while Longboat, returning to Canada, embarked on a busy 
international schedule. Rumors of professionalism followed 
everywhere. After one such race in Williamstown, Pennsyl- 
‘Vania, it was mentioned that instead of a cup valued at 
$100, perhaps a piece of furniture or some similar item 
Might be substituted. After all, stated Flanagan, Longboat 
had many cups. The race promotors at first refused. 

Later, however, after Longboat had won his race, the 
Officials stated that ""something else' could be given to 
Longboat instead of the cup. The something else referred 


to money; the feeling was that the Amateur Athletic 
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Federation of Canada had made a deliberate plant"? in 


order to be able to declare him a professional. The 
apparent ruse failed and Flanagan in an attempt to give 
public credence to the amateur standing of his protege 


"publicly offered to give $1,000 to charity if an accuser 


54 


could prove his charges." The money was never claimed. 


Perhaps because of the insinuations or perhaps because 
of the necessity to earn a living, Longboat's tenure as an 


amateur ended in 1908. Newspaper headlines announced: 


ee) 


"Longboat Has Taken Plunge Into Pro Ranks. The story went 


OrmecOwsay that]. i.e. 


Tom Longboat, the Indian running sensation 

of the past two years has become a profes- 
Sional. That this was the ultimate wind-up 

of the Onandaga's career, no one doubted but 
beyond fruitless negotiations nothing was done 
Unpwvesatubday ~sOnsscalubday a UC we lanagan, 
manager of the Irish Canadians and the 

Indian's mentor was interviewed by Controller 
John J. Ward, a CAAU governor, Rev. J.D. Morrow 
the well known athletic meet official and former 
quarter mile champion of Canada and P.J. 
Mulqueen, the President of the Irish Canadians. 


These three gentlemen, backed up by another 
prominent CAAU officer pointed out that as 
Longboat could not work the same as other 
athletes did and his status was being continu- 
ally questioned and that his legs were his for- 
tune and professionalism his final goal, it 
would be better if he took the jump now when 
the running was good ... . They proposed 
that the Indian should be transferred to the 
pro ranks under Flanagan's management and 

that the money he earned be turned over to a 
committee including W.J. Little, General 
Manager of the Montreal Star, John J. Ward 

and Rev. J.D. Morrow, these three to invest 
the money for Longboat's future use. 
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A somewhat more colorful version has been advanced by 


Hewitt:°° 


A sports promotor interviewed Longboat. 
As the athlete fingered a large medal 
attached to a watch guard, he ruefully 
announced: "I've been running for these 
things long enough. Now I'm after all 
the money I can get." 


In any event, Longboat embarked on an illustrious 
career, and in the process defeated Dorando of Italy, Hayes 
of the United States, Shrubb of England and St. Yves of 
France, all leading marathoners of the day in an era when 
the "marathon craze" was rampant. It appeared that 
everybody was caught up in the competitions which were 
continually written up in the media as a contest involving 
nationality against nationality. The Telegram devoted as 
much coverage as any newspaper. In its reports, even with 
the popularity of Longboat and marathon running, it appears 
that the moral characterization of the professional was 
still much in evidence. It reported that in "legitimate 
sporting circles, hope was expressed that when the snow 
leaves us the marathon craze will go withit. At the best 
and at the worst, it is a press agent's game. It is simply 
a gate money getter fed by those people anxious to see 
those celebrities manufactured by numerous newspaper para- 
Beene >! 

G@anada has) beensdescribed as-a nation “in, favour of 
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charge is somewhat harsh but it is a documented fact that 
during the first years of the twentieth century the thous- 
ands of newcomers from Europe were first known colloquially 
as "bohunks" or "dagos" rather than the later accepted "new 


feredtans" >” 


Immigration into the country was so prevalent, 
particularly in the west (it was stated that prior to 
World War one some seventy languages could be heard on the 


Streets of Winnipeg) °° 


that a type of tension based on 
cultural differences was the result. In the field of 
sport, when a newspaper reader wondered if the victory of 
St. Yves, the French marathoner who won a race in Toronto, 
and Dorando, the Italian who defeated Shrubb and Longboat 
in another event, was indicative of the superiority of the 
Latin race over the Anglo-Saxon, the reply made was that 
Since Longboat had at one time or another defeated them all, 
perhaps the Indian race was superior to all races.°+ 
Longboat's popularity as an attraction was evident from 
the statement that "hunting Indians used to be confined to 
the dime novels; nowadays it is the sport of the dollar-a- 
ticket marathon promotors."°? 
Although the popular marathon runner was honored 
some twenty years after his death by the establishment of 
the Longboat Memorial Trophy, to be awarded annually 
to the outstanding Indian athlete, his life was a mixture 


of curiosity and tragedy. Married in a public ceremony 


at Massey Hall, his subsequent falsely reported death during 
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the first war and his wife's remarriage based on that 
faulty information heightened the public's interest in him. 
With the demise of the "marathon craze" after the first 
war, he journeyed to Edmonton, still a curiosity but also 
a legend. While there, he gave demonstrations in running 


oe He eventually returned to Toronto 


against the clock. 
where he worked as a street cleaner. He died in 1949 and 
was buried at his reservation, interred in full ceremonial 
dress. "His funeral was the most important held among the 
Onandagas in many years. He had been known as 'Big Chief' 
and the homage that was paid him. . .was the same as a 
chief would receive, "°4 
Whereas Longboat, by virtue of his talent and as 
a result of the "marathon craze", was able to continue his 
running because of the commercial basis of the long distance 
events, the same was not true of other track and field ath- 
letes. The poignancy of this latter statement was evident 
in the report that two rather prominent athletes were 
relieved from their work because of their participation in 
athletic meets. "Chuck" Skene won the walking championship 
at Halifax and returned to Toronto to find himself relieved 
Bromehis job.e*Just four days prior, it-was announced that 
Wood, the first Canadian to finish in the-Olympic marathon 
of 1908, had been similarly Peplacad ume These’ two examples 


Simply serve to illustrate the notion that athletic competi- 


tive conditions were such that high level contests were 
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sought after. As well, technology was available to make the 
events possible. Yet it was only as a professional, that 
is, one who was commercially supported by his sport, that 
the athlete felt freely capable of developing and satis- 
fying his potential. 

The notion, too, that the professional represented 
quality whereas the amateur was the novice was also gaining 
greater acceptance at this time, manifesting itself in the 
form of many puns. When the Hamilton YMCA basketball team 
withdrew from the CAAU in order to affiliate with the rival 
Federation, it was promptly branded as "professional" by 
the former body. When they played and lost a number of 
games against the rival Buffalo German Club, it was noted 
that "Hamilton's famous basketball team may be pros in 
name but the record against Buffalo Germans would almost 


66 More than 


justify them in applying for reinstatement.” 
just the traditional Hamilton-Toronto rivalry was present 
when the Toronto Telegram commented about Billy Sherring's 
decision to become a professional marathoner. The 

winner of the 1906 Athens Games had little choice since 

he had already been so categorized by the CAAU, he had 
accepted prizes and gifts on his return to Canada. "Bill 
Sherring has renounced everything and turned professional", 
reported the Telegram, "while, alas, the Spectator sporting 
67 


department continues to amble along in the amateur class." 


That "the gulf separating the ‘simon pure' from he 
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who returns his athletic services for the coin of the 


aoc 


was widening, was becoming increasingly evident in 
the sport of hockey. While many teams had become profes- 
sionalized by the CAAU by virtue of their having offered 
players inducements, the attraction of gates and the chal- 
lenge for the Stanley Cup was such that many leagues openly 
defied amateur regulations in order to attract players. The 
Pittsburgh situation with its attraction of a longer season 
because of artificial ice has been previously mentioned. It 
was because of these various influences that many clubs felt 
that it should be acceptable to have paid and non-paid 
(professional and amateur) players competing with and 
against each other. Whereas, in other sports if a player was 
professionalized, for example track and field, there was 
no alternative for him but to remain athletically inactive, 
the same was not necessarily true in the gate-receipt sports. 
In hockey, in 1903, the Cornwall team was barred from 
the OHA because of professionalism. Because the feeling 
of "open" competition or "mixing professionals" as it was 
then known, was prevalent in the eastern townships and 
Montreal, other clubs simply banded around Cornwall to form 
their own league. Thus the Federal Amateur Hockey League 
was formed, including Cornwall, Ottawa, and two Montreal 


; 6 
teams, the Nationals and the Wanderers. 3 


Although called 
Amateur, the league allowed the payment of players. 


Even in the University circles the situation was 
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such that the relationship of money with evil was being 
questioned. When the University of Toronto, along with the 
Sault Ste. Marie Algonquins defied the OHA prohibition and 
played against teams from Houghton, Michigan and the Michigan 
Sault, they claimed they could not see the rationale behind 
the ban; they were each suspended from competing in the OHA 
series. /° 
Whereas Pittsburgh's attraction to Canadian hockey 
players was in its artificial ice, the resultant longer 
season and therefore increased gate receipts, some of which 
would be available for the players, the attraction of the 
cities of Northern Michigan was their new wealth based on 
copper. Houghton was a community of some thirty five 
hundred people; diversions were needed and hockey seemed 
to be of the most popular. Hockey emissaries from the small 
community ranged east and west into Canada in their search 
for players of talent. Their "scouting", or "prospecting" 
as it was then phrased, was felt as far away as Winnipeg 
where the Victorias of that city refused to play the Rowing 


: cf 
Srub if Joe Hall, the latter's rover and forward, took part. : 


Ostensibly the reason given was his "ungentlemanly Eonduee. © 
but more likely it was related to his having been paid to 

play hockey. Hall had arrived in Winnipeg from Brandon on 
his way to Houghton where he was to play hockey for a salary 


of $40 per week. He decided to stay in Winnipeg for the 


winter and play for the Rowing Club in its series against 
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Ottawa. Since their return from the east, Hall had played 
three games with the Winnipeg team and apparently did not 
have any visible means of support. The reaction was 
predictable: "it was a well known case that Hall is a 
gentleman of leisure when not engaged in hockey games and 
practises and it is equally as public that he has not the 
means to be one. Why is it so?" 3 
Conditions were such that the first outright profes- 
Sional hockey league in North America was founded in the 
United States in 1904. Named the International Hockey 
League, it consisted of teams from Houghton, Calumet, Pitts- 
burgh, Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Saulte Ste. Marie, 
Ontario.’ Players' salaries were between twenty-five and 
seventy-five dollars per week with twelve games to be played 
in each city, the schedule to last from December 14 to 
March 15. It was probably the only arrangement that would 
have worked at the time. Pittsburgh had the attraction 
of its artificial ice and the other cities were far enough 
north that a long season of cold weather was assured. 
Publicity about the new league was intensive throughout 
the two countries. It alternated between focusing on the 
high salaries being paid, a certain amount of incredulity 
being the result, and the roughness of play. In the 
context of the times, it was probably only natural that 


these two should be emphasized; a working man could not be 


a gentleman and therefore could not have proper control of 
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himself. It was only natural that there was rough and 
"ungentlemanly conduct". Joe Hall, the Winnipeg Rowing Club 
player was by this time playing with Houghton's team, the 
Portage Lakers. In what was described as the "roughest game 
ever played", he was arrested and taken into custody for 


Us 


swearing at the referee. By this time, Hall's reputation 


was such that he was commonly known as "Bad goemae 
In Canada, the Stanley Cup was in the possession of 
Ottawa's famed Silver Seven, later to be named the most 
outstanding team of the first half century. More properly 
known as the Capitals, they were known colloquially as the 
Silver Seven because "their manager as a token of victory 


had given each player a silver nugget."// 


While the Stanley 
Cup, after 1903, was the property of league champions 
wherever it was held, challenges were still honored from 
almost every part of the Dominion. As in the professional 
league, it waS mining money which was being used to secure 
the Cup. Although teams had challenged from as far away as 
Mannipeg, that city winning the Cup in 1896; it was in 
Oanuary of 1905 that the national impact of the Stanley 

Cup was being realized. The Yukon Territory was the scene 
of the "gold rush". Prospectors, as well as hockey players 
were so plentiful that some wealthy mining men suggested 
that Dawson City issue a challenge for the Cup. Their 
challenge accepted, the group left on the nineteenth of 


December. Travelling by dogsled, boat and train, they 
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covered the 4000 miles in twenty-three days. The Ottawa 

team easily defeated the Yukon representatives by scores of 
9-2 and 23-2, Frank McGree scoring 14 goals in the latter 
game. The Dawson team, undeterred, embarked on a tour of 
eastern Canada where they evinced much publicity while holding 
their own with many of the teams they played. 

Rat Portage, afterwards to be known as Kenora, was 
another mining and distribution centre which endeavored to 
attract hockey players in an effort to win the Stanley Cup. 
Having challenged unsuccessfully in 1903 and lost some eight 
hundred dollars in the process, the Thistles openly 
"prospected" for players. Tom Phillips, from the Toronto 
Marlboros, "a really great player who managed to see Canada 


US was one such player. Challenging again 


Brome club, COmCLUD A, 
in 1905, they narrowly lost to Ottawa's team in a series "so 
brilliant that one observer called it the most scientific 


79 Having played, and lost, Phillips stayed in 


ever played." 
Ontario to recruit players. Money seemed to be of no object, 
one player, Gross, the cover-point for Berlin being simply 
asked what terms were necessary for him to go to Rat 

Portage for the next sane OM With such "prospecting", Rat 
Portage, its name changed to Kenora in 1907, finally won 

the Stanley Cup in January of that year. Their tenure as 
champions was short-lived; they lost it in March of the 


same year. 


If copper and iron ore money had induced many good 
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players to travel to the United States, it was profits from 
cobalt and silver which were being used to outbid American 
cities in an effort to repatriate them to northern Ontario 


cities. "It was an era in which money talked louder than 


words and in northern Ontario gamblers were rampant."°1 


Teams from New Liskeard, Cobalt and Haileybury imported good 
hockey players in an effort to defeat each other. "Cities 


were interested in the publicity and the prestige of being 


ps7 


the 'home of champions'. It was an era of swashbuckling 


chauvinism. Mike Rodden describes the fight which took place 


between representative teams from Haileybury and Cobalt: 


During the battle, Cobalt's Harry Smith, a 
notorious stick man, cut down so many oppon- 
ents that the locals sent for the gendarmes and 
police chief Paddy Collins came running with 
his guns. The chief wasn't very big but he 

had the strength of a lion and the speed of a 
tiger. In no time at all he was piling the 
warring hockey players one on top of the other. 
He gently led Harry Smith away to the jail up 
on the hill. But when all Smith's victims even- 
tually recovered he was released. 


On his arrival home at Cobalt, Smith was welcomed 
by the town band, led by promoter Tommy Hare, 

and there wasn't any favour too great for 
"Battling Harry". Not to be outdone by 

Cobalt's generosity, Haileybury retaliated by 
presenting all its players with a mine in 

the Elk Lake District. 


As that season advanced, it became a question 
of not who might win, but rather who would sur- 
vive and why. Finally, came the game to end 
all games, and it was played in the Cobalt 
Arena, which had the general appearance of an 
aeroplane hangar. It was supposed to accom- 
modate about twelve hundred fans. But that 
night, even the rafters were black with people, 
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and at least two thousand spectators poured 
into the rink. 

The financial success of the game didn't 
depend on the gate receipts, for the real 
money was the staggering sums waged on the 
result. A local lawyer put up forty-five 
thousand dollars but he became so excited 
that he couldn't even watch the contest and 
left the arena quite early for a long walk 
in the bitter cold. A couple of well known 
Cobalt "chance takers" mortgaged all their 
possessions to cover a bet of fifty thousand 


dollars, waged by the wealthy Noah Timmins, 
the Haileybury sponsor. 83 


After regulation time, the game was tied. Timmins 
announced that he would give one thousand dollars to the 
player on his team who scored the winning goal in the 
"sudden death" overtime. After an exciting overtime session, 
Haileybury scored the deciding goal and "winning fans 
Pe awerea pennies, dimes, quarters, and even dollars on the 
ice. The air was filled with greenbacks and the players 
were trying to catch their floating fortune on the fly )"es 

While mining promotors were "panning" for talent to 
represent New Liskeard, Cobalt and Haileybury, other centres 
were involved in commercial hockey to varying degrees. In 
the International League, the first players' strike took 
place when members of the Pittsburgh team would not take 
to the ice prior to their league championship game. "The 
players refused to play unless their salaries were 
increased and the management, being caught cold, was com- 
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pelled to comply with the requests of the players. In 


Kenora, the Thistles decided to not challenge for the Cup. 
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In its stead, they decided to compete against International 
League teams. Although they openly recruited players, the 
Thistles were still considered amateur. When it was 
announced by the CAAU that the Thistles would lose their 
amateur status if the proposed contests took place, the 
Thistles disbanded for the year. °° 
The Thistles team of 1906, however, was certainly the 
exception as far as adhering to the dictums of the CAAU. The 
Ottawa Silver Sevens were professionalized and they, along 
with the Montreal Amateur Athletic Association representatives 
actively advocated the "mixing" of amateurs and professionals. 
At the Eastern Canada Amateur Hockey Association meeting of 
1906, held in Windsor, a number of key decisions were made. 
The league seceded from the CAAU while opting for profes- 
Sional hockey. This decided, it was attempted to put the 
organization on a firm financial basis. Perhaps swayed by 
the earlier Pittsburgh strike, the league anticipated the 
option clause (and later the reserve clause) of future 
contracts. It was proposed that "a professional signed by 
a club must stay with it for that season and the next, two 
years in fact. This would prevent the players from jumping 
from one club to another and would also be a money saving 
devise for the clubs as bidding for players would be avoided. 
It would not be a paying scheme for the players and there 


87 


would be no holdup." The motion, however, was considered 


to be too drastic and was not carried. 
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It is a matter of conjecture whether it was the 
prevalent feeling of being allowed to "mix" amateurs with 
professionals which was responsible for the surge of open 
payments. More than likely, it was again the Stanley Cup 
which acted as the catalyst. After an existence of only 
slightly more than a decade, it was the most sought-after 
sporting trophy in Canada. With the professionalization of 
the Ottawa team by the CAAU, the opting of the Eastern teams 
for "open" competition and the tacit approval shown by the 
Cup trustees, it was readily apparent that if other teams 
wanted to successfully challenge, they too had to search for 
good players. In the west, a similar feeling was developing; 
the Manitoba Hockey League decided to allow professionals 


88 


and amateurs "to mingle". It was the only logical thing 


ZORdO z 


the Stanley Cup is what they're all after and as 
Tie LoeneLOsDyVsal DLOue Club, 1l.1S necessary CoO 
make the changes here abouts. They all get 
paid anyways so what's the difference. 

"Amateur" hockey in any of the big clubs is 

a joke. A lot of eastern players will . 
likely be seen this way as a result of the 
change. 89 


The trend continued and in Toronto, a meeting of players 
was held in the Mutual Street rink to form the Toronto 


oN There were so many players who had been 


Hockey Club. 
previously professionalized and with no team to attach 
themselves to that they decided to band together to form the 


new professional unit. Rather than play in any league (there 
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simply weren't that many available) it was decided to play 
a series of exhibition games against New Liskeard, 
Haileybury and the cities of the International Hockey 
League. Even Kenora, now less anxious about the strictures 
of the CAAU, played exhibition contests against the new 
POLOnto? club’. 

In that same year of 1907, the spread of commer- 
Cialized hockey took place. Kenora won its Stanley Cup only 
to lose it within two months to the Montreal Wanderers. The 
Maritimes sent its first challenger to compete for the by 
now national symbol, the New Glasgow, Nova Scotia team 
being no match for the strong champions. It was in Ontario 
that the first outright professional hockey league in Canada 
Made itS appearance. Teams from Waterloo, Berlin, Galt, 
Brantford and Toronto banded together to form the "Trolley 
League". It was "so successful that it crowded amateur 
hockey right out of the picture.""+ 

The tacit approval of the Stanley Cup trustees for 
open competition became concrete in 1908. In December of 
that year they declared that the Cup would be awarded to the 
best team "no matter how they are got together." The Stanley 
Cup trustee, William Foran, who replaced Sheriff Sweetland, 
"referring to the original stipulations laid down by the 
donor, (stated) emphatically: ‘the Stanley Cup is not 
hung up for either amateur or professional hockey in parti- 
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cular but for the best hockey'. That being done, the way 
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was now clear, with few reservations, to openly pursue the 
best players available. That being stated, Edmonton, 
attempting to ice as strong a team as possible, sought to 
entice the Patrick brothers to join their team. In addition, 
they offered Montreal's outstanding player, Didier Pitre, 


$1,000 if he would join them. ?? 


Inwspite,or luring (such 
notables as Pitre, Lester Patrick, Tom Phillips and Harold 
McNamara, the Edmonton entry lost their bid to win the 
Stanley Cup in 1909, the Montreal Wanderers winning the series 
by thirteen goals to ten. 

It was a players' market and with the suddenly in- 
creased demand for their services it was difficult to main- 
tain any stability among the various teams and leagues. For 
many of the players it was simply a choice of which team 
could offer the best inducements. The player willing, he 
would play for a team which was, in effect, virtually a team 
of all-stars. This is not to say that the "all-star" team 
was automatically the winner but the situation was such that 
clubs were beginning to yearn for some semblance of organiza- 
tion; more often than not the solution was referred to as 


94 


"baseball management". It was suggested that an autocrat, 


a commissioner, was needed to "appoint referees and do other 
Hie Ae: 


chores around the league. At least one commentator, the 


writer for the Telegram, had some misgivings about the east- 
ern teams being ableto agree on the need for such a venture 


and further, once seeing the need, to finance it enthu- 
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Siastically. It was stated that such a position was worth 
"thousands" of dollars but the conviction was expressed that 
"the eastern sports would probably want to pay one about six 
dollars a week and at six dollars a week, it would be worse 
than even the amateur managements than run the league now. "7° 

The move towards the formation of a strong profes- 
Sional organization culminated in the formation of the 
National Hockey Association. Formed in 1909, its roots took 
hold in the unlikely small Ottawa Valley community of 
Renfrew. On December 18, 1908, that city announced its 
intention of fielding a professional hockey team. Within 
days of the announcement, the re-organized Federal League 
was formed, teams from Renfrew, Cornwall, Smith's Falls and 
Ottawa (Senators) comprising the new league. The following 
year, on November 13, 1909, the Eastern Canada Hockey 
Association met in Montreal in an attempt to put the Eastern 
League on a sound organizational basis. Five teams were 
represented at that meeting: the Montreal Shamrocks, 
Montreal Nationals, Montreal Wanderers, Quebec and Ottawa, 
the Stanley Cup holders. 

All was not well with the five teams, however. 
There was some dissatisfaction that the Wanderers played 
their games at the smaller Jubilee Rink rather than the 
larger Wood Avenue Arena.>/ Clubs divided forty per cent of 
the gate receipts at that time and naturally, the larger the 


seating capacity, the more money could be available for the 
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owners of the club. The fact that the Wanderer's owner also 
owned the Jubilee Rink only added to the friction. The 


98 the 


decision had been made therefore to "freeze out" 
Wanderers. The Renfrew Club was anxious to place its new 
team in the established league and with that view in mind, 
Ambrose O'Brien was designated to investigate the possi- 
biitycoer aptranchise: 

The meeting relieved the Wanderers of its franchise, 
turned down the Renfrew bid and formed a new league -- the 
Canadian Hockey Association. While Wanderers' owner Jimmy 
Gardner and Ambrose O'Brien commiserated with each other, 
it soon became apparent that between the two of them, four 
teams were represented. The O'Brien family, in addition to 
the Renfrew organization, also owned substantial interests 
in the Cobalt and Haileybury teams. They decided that the 
one ingredient which was needed was a team of French 
Canadians representing Montreal. It was decided that the 
club should be known as Les Canadiens.” This "most 
famous club in French-Canadian sport was bankrolled and 
operated at the start by Irish-Canadians, M.J. and Ambrose 
O'Brien, on the understanding that it would be transferred 
to Montreal French sportsmen as soon as Sradticablesta— 
The arrangements made, the new league was formed as the 
National Hockey Association. Immediately a bidding war 
started. 


Renfrew attempting to avenge the slight of not 
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being originally allowed into the older league and blaming 
Ottawa for it, endeavored to sign all of the latter's 
players. The high Renfrew salaries were countered by Ottawa 
promises of salaries plus civil service positions. The 

NHA city "raised its offers to $2,500 per man, with two year 
contracts, off-ice jobs for anyone who wanted them and all 
the money to be deposited right now in any bank the player 


UE: Only Fred "Cyclone" Taylor moved from Ottawa to 


chose." 
Renfrew but other players came from almost every part of the 
country, including the Patrick brothers from Edmonton. 
Officially named the Creamery Kings, they were eoitoaee aan 
known as the Millionaires because of O'Brien's penchant for 
spending money. 

The Millionaires did not win the Stanley Cup; in 
fact the team suffered a loss of $1,000 on the season. Yet 
the enthusiasm for the team was not dimmed. After a trip to 
New York to play an exhibition game against Ottawa, the team 
returned to Renfrew for its post season banquet. Players 
such as Cyclone Taylor, Lester Patrick, Bert Lindsay and Newsy 
Lalonde were by now idolized by the populace and considered 
to be native sons. By their acceptance they helped to mold 


the emerging concept of the professional athlete. The 


Renfrew Mercury reported: 


As for the players, it is well known to those 
who have been in close companionship with 
them that they are not ordinary birds of 
passage of the type familiarly associated 

in the minds of the public with much 
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professional sport. Some of them are 
men of business standing, whose occu- 
pation leaves them free in the winter, 
as well as men of education and ability 
and while much idle time is always a 
danger, the group have so conducted 
themselves here, so far as the Mercury 
can learn, as to win the respect of the 
citizens as well as their hearty admira- 
tion as expert exponents of a fine winter 
sport.102 


iiesplte, Orethnelr havang Tost in their bid to “buy” 
the Stanley Cup, the Millionaires and especially O'Brien, 
made some decisions which were to have a lasting effect on 
the development of hockey. One of his first moves was to 
transfer Didier Pitre to the Canadiens. Thus was established 
the precedent that was to last for many years; the Canadiens 
would have first call on players of French background. The 
success of the new venture was such that the rival Canadian 
Hockey Association wished to merge. Only Ottawa and the 
Shamrocks were admitted, enough to ensure the demise of the 
rival organization. Hockey was becoming "big business" and 
it was becoming evident that tighter organization was 
needed, from an owners viewpoint, if clubs were to survive 
in professional hockey. 

The need was exemplified by a court case involving 
the new Canadiens and Didier Pitre. An outstanding hockey 
player, Pitre was a member of the ECHL team representing 
L'Association Athletique D'Amateurs Nationale. Both the 
Nationals and the Canadiens were attempting to mold a team 


which would have the following of the French community in 
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Montreal. In effect they were attempting to take advantage 
of the rivalry which existed between les anglais and 
francais. Pitre originally signed a contract with the 
Nationals during the 1910 season. He protested that the 
conditions of the contract were not met and moved to the 
rival Canadiens. The Wationatey in turn, served him with 
an interlocutory injunction which ordered Pitre to cease 
practising or playing with the Canadiens. The injunction 
was initially granted. It was appealed to a higher court 


and there the decision was reversed, the judge ruling: 


The breach of a contract to render personal 
services to another will not be enjoined 
except when the services are of sucha 
special unique or unusual character that 
their loss cannot be reasonably compensated 
for in damages. 


So an injunction will not be granted against 
a hockey player for breach of contract, if 
he is not a player of such prominence that 


he could not be replaced by other players 
equally as expert in hockey as himself.103 


It was evident from the ruling that personal services 
contracts were no longer the method to be employed in attempt- 
ing to form a club. What was needed was a contract based 
on an exchange of the player's services for a specified sum 
of money. The National Hockey Association, borrowing from 


baseball's experience, introduced such a contract in 1910.* 


*See Appendix for the Contract adopted by the National Hockey 
Association, 1910-1911. 
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The contract was described as "iron-bound, steel inset 


ul04 It was further stated that "all the 


and unbreakable. 
legal details pertaining to the employment act are enumer- 
ated in full after which the league proceeds to tie the 


n105 It was called the strictest con- 


player up in knots. 

tract which any athlete in Canada had ever been required to 

Sign. Not only was it an attempt to "tie the player up in 

knots", it was also intended to assure the paying customer 

of the integrity of the game and its players. To that 

end, the athlete was not only selling his services as a 

hockey player, he was also guaranteeing his behavior as a 

person. Under the terms of the agreement, he was to abstain 

from all intoxicating liquor during the season and further- 

more to "conduct themselves with gentlemanly respectable 

mannerisms."+° 
It was an abrupt change from the "loose methods employed 

by the professional clubs in previous years when players 

were permitted to hold down big salaries and jump from one 

team to another or one league to another without molestation 

or interference" from the club or league where he was 

employed. 1°! It was a totally new concept as far as the 

Canadian athlete was concerned and served to emphasize the 


seriousness of professional sport. To some it was a be- 


Wildering revelation. 


. . that the gulf separating the “simon 
pure" from he who returns his athletic 
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services for the coin of the realm is 

a wide one, is freely emphasized in al- 

most every paragraph of the long drawn 

OU ESOOCGUNGH Tia een wed wel DCMD aver. Cannot 

give his services to any other club 

without written consent of the "party 

of the first part" who scintillates 
throughout the agreement: nor can they join 
any other club even at the expiration of the 
contract without first securing their re- 
lease from the club in whose employ they 
now are.108 


The latter point referred to the so called reserve 
clause which was to become a contentious point in its evolved 
form in the sixties and seventies. Hockey and baseball 
team owners in the 1970's said that the reserve clause was 
necessary to guarantee league stability; it would prevent 
the wealthiest teams from amassing the best talent. The 
officials of the National Hockey Association were making 
Similar statements in 1910. Whereas these officials were 
stating that the contract would result in an equitable 
basis for competition by doing away with "contract jump- 
ing" and making the game more popular, the players were not 
convinced. It was viewed by them as an owners' plot to 
minimize their earning potential. Even if everything the 
owners said was true about competition being equalized, 
there was still nothing to prevent the club from regulating 
the players' salaries far below what the market value would 
be without the new contract. To some of them, the contract 
was "as unpopular with the players as is Jack Johnson in 


the’ State of California. ‘Why it's worse than a life sen- 
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tence', said one." 199 


To all, however, it appeared that a 
new era in sport had arrived in Canada. It was apparent 
that an attempt was being made to remove sport from un- 
settling influences and place it on a more "business like" 
basis. 

The popularity of Stanley Cup competitions and the 
gradual acceptance of the contractual basis for hockey was 
reinforced by the increasing amount of publicity appearing 
in the newspapers. All served to promote the National 
Hockey Association. Under its president, Emmett Quinn, the 
League imposed a salary limit of $5,000 per team for the 
sixteen game 1911 schedule. Furthermore, six man hockey 
was introduced in 1911 for two reasons. The game would be 
opened up more with two fewer men on the ice; it was hoped 
that this would allow for a more entertaining type of play. 
Perhaps even more important was the reason that it would 
be less expensive to ice a team. It was apparent that two 
distinct, and yet related, attitudes were emerging with 
respect to professional sport, the organizational aims 
which of course were related to maximizing profits while 
Providing Lorvavhighicalibre of play. ~Qwners) were 
interested in the entertainment aspects of the game insofar 
as it sold tickets; they were continually searching for the 
right combination of factors which would maintain the 
interest in the sport, allow the players to demonstrate their 


unique talents and attract the spectators necessary to oper- 
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ate the team, with a profit. The players, of course, had 
little to say about the changes in rules. Their chief task 
was to perform within the framework of the regulations. 

In effect, they were allowing the owners to frame the rules. 
They would then perform according to the rules assuming that 
the spectators would be entertained and enjoy the natural 
events of the unfolding game. A further change was neces- 
Ssitated by the smaller rosters. Two rest periods were intro- 
duced instead of the normal one. Commencing in 1910, a game 
was to consist of three twenty minute periods with two ten 
minute rest sessions in between. Previously, a game con- 
sisted of two thirty minute periods with one rest session in 
between. 

Perhaps, however, it was because of the Patrick fam- 
ily that the basis for commercial hockey was broadened. 
Lester and Frank Patrick had been part of the original 
Renfrew Millionaires and when that team failed to win the 
Stanley Cup, they returned to Victoria, British Columbia, 
with the intention of settling into their father's lumber 
business. Since the weather in the far west was not con- 
ducive to a long season of hockey (it was still being played 
on natural ice in the east) the two brothers, financed by 
their father, supervised the construction of two artificial 
ice rinks while forming the Pacific Coast Hockey League. 

The arenas, in Victoria and Vancouver, were finished in 
time for the January 5, 1912, opening of the new League. 


They were the first artificial arenas in Canada. In anti- 
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cipation of that opening, and because of the alternative 
it provided, many established players in the NHA chose to 


move west. 


- . . Frank and Lester informed prospec- 
tive players the climate on the coast was 
so pleasant that the players should play 
for almost nothing, just to enjoy the 
nice sunshine and ocean breezes. When 
that lure failed, they offered high sal- 
eEressee in, 19227 "sack McDonald? “a°good 
player, earned seven hundred dollars for 
his season at Quebec. When the Patricks 
offered him twenty-two hundred dollars 
to play fourteen games for Vancouver, he 
joined the westward trek.110 


With the loss of players from the eastern teams, and 
higher costs in the west, a settlement was of mutual benefit 
to the owners. Commencing with the 1914 season, the Stanley 
Cup was to be competed for by the champions of the two 
leagues. The arrangements lasted until 1926 when from that 
year, it was the sole province of the National Hockey 
League. The development of an organized national competi- 
tion for the sought after trophy did much to equate the 
concept of professionalism with high calibre. In turn, it 
benefitted from the east-west rivalry engendered. In the 
first meeting between the two champion representatives, 
billed as an unofficial world's championship but not for 
the Stanley Cup, the Victoria Aristocrats surprised many 
by defeating the Quebec Bulldogs in the best of three 
series. It was in 1915 that the Vancouver entry defeated 


Ottawa to give the western league its first Stanley Cup. 
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The first American city to win the Cup also came from the 
Pacific Coast League, the Seattle Metropolitans winning it 
in the 1916-1917 season. .By.-virtue of the fact that-an 
American team had won the Stanley Cup, albeit with Canadian 
players, the precedent was established that it was an 
international trophy. 

The year 1917 was significant in other respects. 
While conscription was very much alive as an issue and women 
were receiving the vote in federal elections for the first 
time, the news that the National Hockey League was formed 
almost escaped national attention. In effect, it was formed 
by the ciieneiwaneil of the Montreal, Ottawa and Quebec City 
franchises from the National Hockey Association, the 
Toronto owner, Ed Livingstone, being left with his own fran- 
chise in the old Association with no other teams to play. 
"Tommy Gorman of the Ottawa Club chortled over the manoeuvre. 
"Great day for hockey. Livingstone was always arguing. 
Without him we can get down to the business of making 


bee The new league awarded a franchise to Toronto 


money'. 
interests, appointed Frank Calder as its first president and 
began its inaugural season during Canada's war years. 

It is interesting to note that the new developments 
in the structuring of professional hockey were being followed 
elosely by “old timers" ..),Soon after the, introduction of the 


NHA contract, and the dropping of the seventh man, it was 


remarked that "the action was similar to that of a big manu- 
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facturer in decreasing the working force. The interest 
which has grown tremendously during the past few years is now 
to be utilized in making hockey yet another of Canada's 


wil2 With that in mind, it was 


commercial enterprises. 
ventured that in the not too distant future, hockey players 
would "be traded and sold in the same manner that the largest 


niles The 


baseball clubs across the border handle their men. 
move to six man hockey was an indication of how the owners 
were benefitting; each team was financially better off since 
it was now possible to carry an eight man roster instead of 
the former ten necessary.+** Not all accepted the link 
between sport and finance. There was some question as to 
whether "the chase after the almighty dollar" on the part of 
the athletes would not result in a lessening in "patriotic 
enthusiasm" among them.1!? Predictably, no such concern was 
voiced on behalf of the owners. It was further feared that 

a Similar situation ws baseball would develop, the player 
purposely playing so poorly that he would be released from 
his contract, thus allowing him to join the team of his 
choice. 

With Toronto due to have a new artificial hockey 
arena, there was a flurry of hockey activity in Cha tarcdtvi. 
Amid the increasing concern that players would be tempted to 
sell their services to the highest bidder, be he a club 


Owner or a gambler, the NHA felt it necessary to issue the 


following statement at the commencement of the 1912 season: 
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"We hereby agree to stand together as a body to perpetuate 
hockey as the national winter game and to surround it with 
safeguards that will warrant public confidence in its inte- 
grity and that each club will bind itself to stand by the 
National Hockey Association of Canada."116 
It was the success enjoyed by the NHA which en- 

couraged other sports to venture, somewhat slowly, but none- 
theless surely, into the realm of commercialized sport. The 
Dominion Lacrosse Union was formed, modeled after the NHA 
constitution. In soccer, a professional league was underway 


teat The 


in British Columbia in 1910, lasting only one year. 
following year, a four team league was formed in the east, as 
was a new governing body, the Dominion Football Association. 
The creation of this latter body initiated still another 

area of concern in the professional-amateur area. The DFA 
wished to affiliate with the international federation as 

well as the AAU of Canada. The international body wished 

its members to control amateur and professional sport; the 
AAU of C wished only amateur affiliation. When the Canadian 
body turned down the soccer request to "mix" amateurs and 
professionals, reinstate and govern professionals, the affili- 


me Perhaps because of the situa- 


ation did not materialize. 
tion in England where professional and amateur soccer 
players mixed with no apparent ill effects to either, the 


Dominion Football Association reinstated twenty-five 


professionals at one meeting after the collapse of the 
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professional Teaque. oo 


With respect to baseball, the American game was popu- 
lar throughout the whole of Canada. Professional leagues 
were abundant; the Northwestern League was founded in 
British Columbia in 1911; the Western Canada Baseball 
League with teams from Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Calgary and Edmonton was formed 
in 1909; Winnipeg was also represented in the Northern 
League, Montreal and Toronto in the Eastern League. Teams 
from Ottawa, Peterborough, Brantford, Toronto, London, 
Guelph, St. Thomas and Hamilton comprised the Canadian 
Professional Baseball League in 1911. 

In Canadian football, new ground was also being 
broken with respect to professionalism. Frank Shaughnessy 
was hired by McGill University as a football coach. It was 
an innovation. Prior to this time, teams had been guided 
following the British tradition by the captain on the 
field. The “honorary coach" was simply a nominal leader of 
the team. Shaughnessy, an American, had successfully 
coached the Ottawa entry in the Canadian Baseball League. 

He agreed to accept the McGill coaching position only if he 
had complete and unquestioned control of the direction of 
the team. Having been given that assurance, he introduced a 
new dimension in thoroughness to coaching in Canada. He 
stipulated that the club executives should sit in the grand- 


stand, instead of their accustomed places on the bench, while 
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he directed play on the field. He introduced a sense of 
commitment on the part of his players by declaring that 

no man would play who was not fit or who had not practised 
with the team. By establishing a training table for his 
players, he supervised their diet, boarded them in the same 
house and stressed the seriousness of their endeavor by 
leaving for "away" games one to two days early. In the 
sense of dedication and thoroughness, Shaughnessy was 
advocating a concept of professionalism without money .~ 7° 
His success was such that McGill University consistently 
fielded teams which were among the strongest in Canada. 

Yet, with all the seeming approval of commercialized 
sport in many areas of the country, the association of money 
with sport and the brand "professional" were by no means 
accepted by all. One was perhaps likely to hear a sermon 
on the subject, as was the case at the First Baptist Church 
in Ottawa. The minister, Reverend A. Cameron, delivered a 
scathing attack on the mounting brutality and the increasing 
MiaeLac CLONyOLeSpOne tocyouth... Hegclosed with: = Sléetealilmop— 
pose professionalism and let the arm of the law be brought to 
restrain them. Let our young men find their recreation in 
the amateur associations and deem it unmanly to be out for 
hire as professional sportsmen and let us cease to regard 
Sports as the all in all of young rere cai 

As well, other influences militated against the 


acceptance of professionalism. Eddie Gerard, an outstanding 
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football player with the Ottawa Rough Riders, was offered 
aecOonturact —— 50,200 "ror two years —-— to play hockey with the 
Ottawa team of the NHA. Gerard refused. His reasons were 
soon made public. During the 1913 season, Gerard moved to 
a civil service job, leaving his former position with an 
Ottawa printing company. The new situation was a secure 
one, paying $1,200 per year. After turning down the hockey 
offer, he explained that "he had been threatened with the 
loss of his position in the event of turning professional. 
Moreover, he had been told by officials that he would 

never be promoted unless he retained his amateur standing 


pee Some 


and continued to play football with the Ottawas. 
players were only given parental permission to play in the 
Etro ley league" if it was agreed that they would be picked 
up immediately prior to the game and driven back home with 
no delay at the finish so as to protect the youngster from 
the evils of professionals.+2? Frank Selke wrote of George 
McNamara who played professional hockey with Waterloo in 
the trolley league. McNamara, who later became a success- 
ful construction company owner, made it a practice to 
regularly support some fifty of his former team mates or 
fellow soldiers in order to help them through unfortunate 
times. Obviously, the commonly held notions about profes- 
Sional athletes grated Selke. He mentioned that he always 


enjoyed recalling such incidents "whenever someone tells me 


that professionals in sport have sold their souls to the Great 
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The feelings which reflected the depths in which 
professionalism was held were aptly summed up in 1914 by the 
secretary of the AAU of C. He expressed the opinion that 
an athlete became a professional by personal choice; no 
amount of legislation could bring about a man's return of his 


amateur status. His views were further amplified: 


- you might by solemn declaration declare 
something black to be white, but it would 
Still be black. Once a man has taken money 
for sport he must always be a professional. 
True, you could resolve to regard him or 
call him an amateur, but that would not make 
him one, because he had accepted and used 
money for his services as an athlete, and 
this would be a form of hypocrisy.125 


A temporary truce in the battle against profession- 
alism was effected by the Great War of 1914-1918. When on 
August 4, 1914, Britain declared war on Germany, Canada, as 
a colony in the British Empire, found itself automatically 
MaWwatease wells. During the conrlact, a total of 6197636 
Canadians were to see service, two-thirds of them seeing 
action in the European Campaign. In addition, some 3,000 
served directly in the British forces.17° Some 60,000 
Canadians were to lose their life, many among them athletes. 

Sporting competitions in various cities declined 
throughout the country. Arenas were commandeered by the 
military to be used as staging areas in order to train re- 


cruits. Many athletes volunteered for military service 
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thus making high calibre sport most difficult to continue. 
Perhaps only naturally, a number of Sportsmen's Battalions 
were formed across the country. Jones??? lists track and 
field, soccer, rugby football, basketball, boxing, hockey 

and wrestling among the sports played by servicemen among 
themselves as well as with civilians. The number of athletes 
entering the services was such that ninety per cent of 
Edmonton's registered players for its fifteen team soccer 


hee three hundred of the OHA's players of 


Zo 


league enlisted; 
1914 saw overseas service. Intercollegiate sport was 
abandoned. Many hockey clubs simply ceased functioning be- 
cause of the absence of players. The Alberta branch of the 
AAU of C suspended all senior athletics until. after the war. 
Their officials did not believe that "citizens of military 
age should ask the public to support their sport during the 
war vearemieee Perhaps more significant, for purposes of 
this discussion, was the announcement made by the AAU of C 
in 1916 that "no distinctions would be made between amateurs 
and professionals, and amateurs would not lose their status 


aoe sponsored by the military. 


by competing in mixed events", 
The edict had far reaching effects. Military sports 
were successful. Not only did they provide a vehicle for 
fitness among the recruits, they were also an enjoyable 
Peversion,etorethe athlete and the public;)trom the depress-— 


ing news of war. It was shown that amateurs could compete 


favorably with professionals, that professionals were not 
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necessarily "dirty", that they were just as capable as 
amateurs at competing in sport for the love of the Gamene os 
In addition, many professionals had served their country 
well, some making the supreme sacrifice. When it was re- 
called that many men who played professional sport were not 
necessarily corrupt, nor were they any less admirable or 
more patriotic than their "amateur" countrymen, a new 
climate prevailed in post-war athletic circles. 

It was this general feeling of indebtedness and 
patriotism that resulted in many suggestions at the end 
of the war advocating a form of amnesty for all professional 
athletes. The matter was raised to the AAU of C in 1919 by 
Thomas Boyd. He proposed that all professional athletes, 
who so desired, should be re-instated as amateurs because of 


133 


their military service. In effect, it was being stated 


that "a professional could be 'cleansed' by serving his 


country in the armed forces. "+>" 


It should be stated, how- 
ever, that Boyd's motion was not entirely altruistic. One 
of his reasons for the amnesty was that professional 
athletes of this sort were needed to fill “administrative 
positions in the rapidly expanding sports." 
The war, however, did serve as a watershed of sorts 
with respect to sports in Canada and the concept of 
professionalism. Because the Canadian response to the 


call of arms had been so overwhelming, athletic clubs were 


particularly affected by the enlistments. With the end of 
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the war in 1918, and the subsequent return of the athletes, 
there was a certain amount of eagerness and anticipation on 
the part of the clubs and the public for the resumption of 
sport. And yet, it was only natural that the war-hardened 
youths were not likely to desire a return to the conditions 
of four years previous. During those four years, the sol- 
diers had been forced into an itinerant form of life. 

They were moved from one locale to another and they were able 
to cope. It was probable that one section of Canada was 

just as likely to be appealing as any Sheree 

After such a conflict, the distinctions between 
amateur and professional along with the real or imagined fear 
of the latter status, would, in all likelihood, appear as 
petty and insignificant in view of the athletes' wartime 
experience on the battle and playing fields. For those who 
had the good fortune to return, it had been four long years 
out of their life. Among some of the soldiers there was an 
attitude that their country owed a debt to them whether in 
the sense of privileges, compensations or commendations. 

This being the case, the acceptance of money for playing of 
sport did not seem to be so corruptive at all. 

As well, the old class concept of amateur and pro- 
fessional was beginning to fade into the background of time. 
Occasionally it emerged. When the Dominion Football Associa- 
E10n wished. to affiliate with the AAU of'C, with the stipu- 


lation that they be allowed to govern amateur and profes- 
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sional soccer, and have mixed competition, they were again 
refused. In order to further discuss the situation, the 
soccer body invited President Boyd of the amateur union to 
its national meeting in Calgary. In his report to the 

AAU of C, Boyd expressed some surprise at his discovery 
that the soccer body consisted of "as fine a body of men 


ay LSM He 


gathered as it could be possible to find anywhere. 
reported enthusiastically that the mayors of Calgary and 
Edmonton were actively involved in the discussions, as were 
"judges and generals and many professional and business men 
of Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Red Deer, Calgary and 


momon rons iees 


His surprise was such that it lent credence 
to the belief that there was still a basis, in the minds 
of some, that amateurs were from the "upper" classes while 
professionals were of the "rowdy" element. Typical of this 
attitude was a report in 1918 which mentioned that some 


followers of the Toronto Arenas of the National Hockey 


League were of the opinion that a game between Ottawa and 


wl 39 


Montreal was "fixed .. . to freeze out the Arenas. The 


Telegram simply commented that "it was a habit for some 
people to cry 'fake' and professional sport is invariably 
the mepeger, oe 
This tendency to identify and equate the profession- 
al with dishonesty, a feeling left over from the nineteenth 


century, was further demonstrated when the Toronto St. Pats, 


formerly the Arenas and later the Maple Leafs, sought to 
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entice Bill Box of the University of Toronto Dentistry team 
to join the professionals. The "Dents" were finished their 
season and Box was in his last year. When he phoned his home 
his parents refused to give their consent. Two long dis- 
tance phone calls to Renfrew failed to change his father's 
decision even though the St. Pat's had offered to pay $1,000 


for the remainder of the poaeont ee 


The = phrase, turneproc, 
which was in vogue at the time had more connotations than 
simply accepting money. 

Meanwhile, in the west another development was taking 
place. British Columbia was passing legislation in its 
amateur organizations which would allow professionals to 
be reinstated as non competing amateurs. The AAU of C was 
to place instructors in a similar category in 1920. In 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, those two provinces simply 
allowed any professional, who wished it, to be reinstated. 
In all cases, the professionals referred to were ones who 
had fought for Canada in the last war. Theation of the 
two prairie provinces caused somewhat of a rift in amateur 
Circles; their action served to indicate and reinforce that 
the "sin" of professionalism could be washed away by a 
redeeming action, in this case, fighting for your country. 

Clearly defined major trends were developing in 
Canadian sport by 1920. Hockey was by far the most popular. 
The professional variety, while not totally aecepeed by jolly, 


reinforced the connotation of quality as well as commer- 
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Cialism. Football was becoming extremely accepted, still 
amateur by definition yet growing to the extent that its 
"national" finals were closely followed. Clubs were not 
paying players in an outright fashion; they tended to offer 
inducements and situations in order to attract personnel. 
The latter was such that the players who moved from club to 
club, the "tourists" of earlier years, were being referred 
to as "rugby grasshoppers whose promises are like pie 
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Scusty | Lacrosse moved from "a major Canadian sport 


ee . 
Many reasons were given 


LOuomMunOr slOCaIEZedeactrv ity. 
for the status of lacrosse: the popularity of baseball, the 
return of the players after the war who were four years 

older and perhaps could not be reinstated as amateurs. Some 
blamed the roughness of professional lacrosse for its demise; 
others stated that it was the war and the advent of the motor 
car which put the countryside in the reach of thousands of 
people who would have previously spent their Saturday 


144 Baseball was at 


afternoons at athletic attractions. 
its peak in popularity whereas rowing, cycling and track and 
field returned under the auspices of the AAU of C. 

As the second decade of the twentieth century came 
to a close, it was evident that a major change had taken 
place in Canada. Although Queen Victoria had died in 1901, 
her "era" did not automatically come to an end. The residue 


of the English ties remained to be rekindled during the war. 


With the conflict and its subsequent heavy demands on Canada 
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came a new awareness which was to eventually manifest itself 
into a sense of nationhood removed from colonial status. An 
indication that this was already in process prior to the out- 
break of the war was noticeable in the Renfrew Mercury report 
previously cited. 

In the description given of the Renfrew players, the 
notation was made that despite the great amount of "idle" 
time available to the players, they were found to be worthy 
of the respect of Renfrew's citizens.. "> Victorian notions, 
of course, stressed the work ethic. Idleness was to be dis- 
dained from a commercial point of view as well as moral. 
There was definite separation between work and leisure. One 
worked in order to earn his leisure which in turn existed so 
that one might be refreshed for work. It was felt that 
certainly one should not be idle when it was time for work. 
The fact that the Renfrew Mercury inferred that idleness 
did not necessarily contribute to rowdy or immoral behavior 


indicates that the "winds of change" were starting to blow. 
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THE YEARS OF TRANSITION, 1921-1932 


The Great War of 1914 had blown off the 
roof of nineteenth century civilization. 
The walls and foundations still stood, 
cracked but erect and the inhabitants 

of the western world lived on bravely in 
them until they too tumbled down in 1931, 
and men moved numbly into the spiritual 
tents and mental huts in which they have 
lived ever since. The great myths of the 
nineteenth century still glowed with life; 
order in freedom; stability in progress; 
truth despite contradiction; hope against 
despair .. .. The decade is defined in 
event by war and depression . .. it was a 
decade of transition from a century in 
which chaos was steadily reduced to order 
to one in which order was to be increasingly 
disintegrated. 


The era of pre-1914 Canada was all but forgotten by 
1920. Indeed, after 1920, the mood and aspirations of the 
country were different. It was almost impossible to pre- 
dict the coming of a depression. A false sense of security 
set in. Prices were high, riding the crest of a business 
cycle set into motion by a war-time economy. Deflation 
was inevitable, yet it came in such an unexpected way as to 
Cause untold hardship. First hit were the farmers; the 
cessation in 1920 of the Wheat Board guarantee of prices 
led them to organize political parties. A new force, the 
Progressive Party, made itself felt in Parliament, sixty- 


five of its members being elected to serve alongside tradi- 
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tional Liberals and Conservatives in the 1921 election. 

While Canada asserted its newly emerging nationalism 
in refusing to support Britain in the Chanak crisis of 1922 
and signed the Halibut Treaty, in 1923) with ‘the United 
States, it was evident that the "formal diplomatic unity 
of the Empire"~ was ending. Internal changes were also 
developing; Westerners, in addition to their new political 
party, were developing the concept of "pooling" their wheat. 
As a result, many of their economic problems seemed to be 
solved. A feeling of prosperity returned. 

It was also evident that the outlook of Canadians was 
changing in other areas: "A new scientific, urban and indus- 
trial culture was changing the mentality and morals of 
Canadians."* Church union between Methodists and Presby- 
terians and the Congregationalist churches, while a great 
event, served to leave a new church "increased in numbers 
and wealth but uncertain of its doctrine and weaker in 
spirit and influence than before." Where once before moral 
persuasion was sufficient an attempt was made, in the case 
of prohibition for example, "to enforce a moral code by 
legal means."4 

It was as if the population had discovered all of a 
sudden that many innovations had been made during the two 
previous decades. Unnoticed by many during the years cir- 
cumscribing the war, they seemed to materialize as an ac~ 


complished fact. The telephone, telegraph, teletype, type- 
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setting machines, better photographs, all contributed to 
an increase of information. With the introduction of the 
wire services, uniform news stories were made available 
across the country. The radio, which was used as early as 
1901 when Lord Minto spoke across the Atlantic Ocean to 
Edward VII, was assisted in its development by the war to 
the point where provisions were made Fonte Licencingr ot 
commercial stations in Too Ne 
While long distance voice communications were im- 
proving, so too were those which lessened distances ina 
physical way. The automobile and the resultant increase in 
highway traffic "was a cause for the blacksmith's shop to 


: The 


be replaced by or converted to the service station." 
airplane assisted in the development of national communi- 
cations, so much so that "when the Trans-Canada Highway was 
begun in the 1920's and opened on September 23, 1962, a 
great chain of national and regional airlines had already 
blazed the trails across the land and north into the 
mineral storehouse."/ 
With the growth of the towns, the rural ethic was 
being replaced by urban mores and values. A concept of 
social welfare was developing, the passage of the Old Age 
Pension Act of 1927 being an "affirmation in personal 
affairs of the same principal the provinces had been assert-— 


ing in industry, that human life could not, in all cases, 


be regulated by private contract and have all its needs met 
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by personal effort alone."® With the rapid developments in 


all phases of life, it was perhaps only natural that there 
was at once a nostalgia for the past as well as a develop- 


ing conviction and belief in progress. 


What then was the central vortex of 
Canadian life in the decade of 1920-1930? 
It was the opposing drives of what may be 
termed the nostalgic and propulsive 
elements in Canadian society. Canadians 
looking backward with sentiment, were being 
driven forward with desire. 


This seeming paradox was illustrated early in the 
period in the field of sport. Football had for many years 
been experimenting with different sets of rulesand innova- 
tions. Invariably, the traditionalist element had won out 
and rule changes were minimal except in isolated circum- 
stances. However, late in 1920, it was agreed in the west 
that the rules in vogue in Alberta would be implemented for 
the 1921 season throughout the western provinces. At the 
January 15, 1921, meeting of the Canadian Rugby Union, it 
was announced that a revised constitution would be prepared 
and a committee delegated to revise the playing rules. 

The composition of the new rules committee was significant: 
staunch traditionalists such as Harry Griffiths and W.A. 
Hewitt, were by-passed in favor of three young men, all of 
whom had been active as players in recent years. When the 
report was made, the rules were revised in such a way as to 


implement the snap-back system by doing away with the tradi- 
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tional heeling out method. In the process, the two scrim 
Supports became superfluous; football thus became a game 
played by twelve men instead of the former fourteen. The 
rules were in keeping with those advocated in the west; the 
way was paved for another east-west competition, the Grey 
Cup game becoming a national happening in 1921. 

Further evidence of the conflict between the tradi- 
tionalists and the progressives was evident at the AAU of C 
meeting of 1921. The president of that organization, Dr. 
Bruce Macdonald, was stating that the "principle of 
amateurism must always be preserved intact unless we desire 
to steer our ship among the shoals and onto the reefs of 


nO The western delegate, Judge Jackson, 


ultimate disaster. 
proposed, at the same meeting that "an amateur athlete shall 
not lose his amateur status by competing with or against a 
PLOLessSional in Cricket, golf, indoor bowling, hockey, foot— 


11 His motion was defeated but 


ball, baseball and lacrosse." 
only after a long and emotional discussion. 

When Jackson became the amateur union's president 
in 1922, he made reference in his address to the annual 
meeting to the status of amateur sport, describing it as 
Clean (which tends to infer that professional sport is dirty). 
He also espoused the theory of “once a professional always 
a professional."? The statements were significant not only 


from the point of view of who was mouthing them but also 


from the perspective that each of these notions had been 
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undermined during the Great War. Jackson's report sig- 
nalled "a return to some of the original concepts of 
amateurism and also served as a warning of the battle 
between the "traditionalists" and the "radicals". of amateur 
sport that was to take place in the years to come. "+? 
Much of the "ammunition" for the radicals was provi- 
ded by the success of commercialized hockey and the consoli- 
dation of the National Hockey League. The decade following 
the world conflict was highlighted by an expansion of profes- 
Sional hockey into the western cities of Edmonton, Calgary, 
Regina and Saskatoon. Titled the Western Canada Hockey 
League, it amalgamated with the older Pacific Coast Hockey 
Association until the subsequent demise of the new league 
after the 1925-26 season. For a short period, the profes- 
Sional hockey arrangement was popular in the west, thus 
explaining the many attempts by western delegates to amateur 
bodies to allow for "mixed" competition. In those western 
communities where the population was relatively smaller than 
some of the eastern cities, many of the athletes who played 
hockey were the ones who played football or lacrosse or 
other sports. Thus if the athlete were professionalized in 
One sport, he was lost to the others. It was evident that 
the professional sports had such an attraction in the west 
that the total sport program was suffering. With the 
Amateur Union being predominantly governed from the east, it 


appeared as one more example of eastern domination when it 
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attempted to adhere to the traditional concept of the 
amateur code, thatjis, that money and sport could not mix. 

But there was another reason for the demise of 
professional hockey in the west. The decision appears to 
have been made after the 1924 season that expansion should 
take place into the United States rather than Canada. In 
1924, a second Montreal team, this one representing the 
English speaking citizens, the Montreal Maroons, came into 
existence along with the first American entry into the NHL, 
the Boston Bruins. The expansion continued the following 
year when the Hamilton franchise was shifted to New York, to 
be known as the Americans. In the same year, the Pittsburgh 
Pirates were enfranchised. Teams from New York (the 
Rangers), Chicago (the Black Hawks) and Detroit (the Cougars) 
were added in 1926, their rosters stocked with personnel 
from the defunct Western League. With the expansion in the 
number of teams, the NHL was split into two divisions. 
The Canadian division consisted of Toronto St. Patricks, 
Ottawa Senators, New York Americans, Montreal Canadiens 
and the Montreal Maroons while the American division included 
the Boston Bruins, the New York Rangers, Pittsburgh Pirates, 
Chicago Black Hawks and the Detroit Cougars. 

The ten team league was to continue in popularity 
until well into the depression and the start of the second 
war at which time it was to be delimited by natural attri- 


tion to a compact six team unit. 
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A number of factors contributed to the immense popu- 
larity and growth of the game of hockey. Certainly the avail- 
ability of new artificial ice arenas and the new and exciting 
medium of radio acted as influences on each other so as 
to promote the game, increase the schedules, owners' profits 
and therefore, players' shares. As long as hockey was 
dependent upon the unpredictable winter climate, the schedul- 
ing of games with any regularity was almost impossible. 

With the first artificial ice arenas appearing in Canada in 
Victoria and Vancouver in 1911, the promotors had some con- 
trol over the length of the season, and, therefore, the 

number of games which could be played. From an entrepreneur's 
point of view, it was difficult to offer a player a contract 
for the season when conceivably the ice could be melted for 
the majority of the games. In arenas throughout the country, 
with the exception of the British Columbia artificial ones, 
there were occasions when miniature ponds would appear on 

the ice surface as a result of a thaw. Players and spec- 


tators alike risked being splashed in the ensuing play. 


. . . These surfaces, while not desirable, 
were considered so inevitable by writers 
and fans that they became subjects of 
good natured humour rather than contempt. 


During one game in Renfrew, the water was 

so deep that a puck really had to be fished 
fOr. eeanothner, time, the puck got) lost and 
was so completely immersed that its location 
was revealed only by the ripples. A 

writer observed: 'Hall, of Shamrocks, 

went to drydock for repairs.' He con- 
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cluded his story with the report: 'Thanks 
to the good work of the lifesavers, all 
players were saved from drowning'.14 


Newspaper sporting pages were likely to carry cartoons 
depicting hockey players fishing with their sticks or 
swimming in the arena. It was all in good fun, since there 
was no alternative at the time. However, it served to illus- 
trate that conditions were "not ideally suited for playing 
games billed for the 'Championship of the Worla',"+° 

Naturally arena owners and entrepreneurs would en- 
deavor to solicit advance sales but even so, when the most 
important games of the year were played, usually in March, 
people were unlikely to buy all available seats until it 
was certain as to the weather. Toronto followed with its 
artificial ice arena in 1912, Ottawa in 1923 and Montreal 
with the Forum in 1924. Maple Leaf Gardens was not con- 
structed until 1931, and even as the depression was in 
progress, a capacity attendance of 13,542 attended the 
official opening. One of the effects of the artificial ice 
arenas was that spectators could dress normally. They were 
also assured of the playing of the game and more important 
as far as the entrepreneurs were concerned, the season could 
be extended. From a twenty four game schedule in 1920, the 
NHL had moved to a forty-eight game season for the 1931-32 
season. A longer season meant higher costs; it also meant 
the possibility of increased revenues. For the players it. 


meant the likelihood of better salaries but also it demanded 
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more time of them. It is an over-simplification, of 

course, to state that the popularity of hockey at this time 
was solely due to the advent of artificial ice. There were 
other factors which contributed to the lengthening schedule, 
among them improved transportation, availability of players 
and improved communication. 

With respect to the latter, a significant event took 
place on February 8, 1923. On that evening, little remembered 
Norman Albert broadcast the first hockey game in Canada. It 
was the last twenty minutes of an intermediate OHA playoff 


16 


game over radio station CFCA in Toronto. It appeared to 


be one more attempt at bringing a sense of dramatization to 
the non-viewing public. Previously, the telegraph had 
provided details and information about boat races and 
football games so as to allow the interested parties to 
participate more fully in the event. As well, W.A. Hewitt 
and Tommy Ryan operated an arrangement which reported de- 
tails of the world series games at the turn of the century 


to patrons at Shea's Theatre, Star Theatre and the Massey 


Music Halls 


The arrangement was that a telegrapher right 
at the ball game wired his play by play 
accounts to us, and they were received on 

a ticker in the Toronto theatre. An 
announcer dramatized the action. He gave 
the batter's name and whether the pitch 

was, aubalibeorva strikes #/Onethes board, the 
lights showed the runner on the base paths. 
Other lights indicated where a ball was hit 
and whether a hitter was safe or out. The 
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combination of board, lights and announcer 
Was so effective that capacity crowds rooted 
with all the volume and enthusiasm of fans 
at the actual game. 


A similar version of this technique was used in 
Ottawa in 1909. On November 27 an estimated ten thousand 
stood outside the offices of the Citizen and Journal. 
Ottawa was defeated by the University of Toronto, 31 - 7, 
and the ten thousand watched dummy figures playing the game 
on a wire gridiron while listening to the telegraphed 
version. 

Hewitt's system was eventually sold to the Toronto 
peaG which used 1t tosattract huge crowds in front of the 
building during sporting events. Perhaps coincidentally, 
Picwcame Hewilttapecame pthe sports) editor of the Star and =the 
owner of the CFCA radio station. The reaction to Albert's 
historic first radio broadcast was instant and commending. 


The reviewer wrote, in somewhat of an awed fashion: 


CFCA reported the last period of the North 

Torontos - Midland game by a system never 

before used in Canada. The announcer who 

described for thousands of listeners, the 

details of the play was right by the side 

of the rink and as he spoke his voice was 

shot into space. The vivid description of 
Norman Albert gave listeners the chance to 
mentally see the fast action.18 


Three subsequent games were broadcast by Albert in February 
Of 1923, each one meeting with similar success. In the west, 


in March of 1923, the radio was used by Peter Parker to 
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broadcast a game between the Edmonton Eskimos and the 
Regina Caps. The broadcast, on March 14, 1923, was greeted 
as enthusiastically there as it had been in the east. 

As fate would have it, however neither of these two 
gentlemen made the impact created by Foster Hewitt asa 
result of his first broadcast of March 22, 1923. Hewitt, 
eben the nineteen year old son of the Star sports editor, 
was given the assignment of broadcasting a game from the 
Mutual Street Arena where Parkdale and Kitchener were playing. 
The radio equipment and apparatus were hastily arranged. An 
airtight cubicle was constructed so as to shut out crowd 
noises. Hewitt, "on that occasion, haunched on a small 
stool with sawed-off legs in an all glass box measuring 
three feet by four feet high."?? | 

Because of the cold air of the arena and the warm 
air inside the cubicle, fog covered the windows. Hewitt, 
sweating profusely, described the action of the game which 
lasted an additional thirty minutes beyond the regulation 


time. The whole operation was a nerve-wracking experience. 


Radio equipment at that distant time was rather 
crude. The procedure was that ten minutes 
before broadcasting, I took the receiver off 
the hook of a wall type telephone, spoke to 

the operator, got the radio engineer and 
checked our watches, then left the receiver 
COmiancgeOneitsm! Ong wile =cO stiatatho ine 
wouldn't close. 


Even then, there were frequent interruptions. 
Occasionally, operators cut into my talk to 
ask what number I wanted. Sometimes the 
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social chats of others were channeled to my 
lines “But "the worst horror of all was’ that 
although I was talking my head off, I was 
never sure that the broadcast was reaching 
the listeners. 20 


People were™listening; “enthusiastically so. «The 
hockey broadcasts were suited to the Canadian climate and 
soon many households were to plan their evenings around the 
crystal set listening to the play-by-play. In addition to 
the general promotion of hockey, it served to give an 
experimental type of participation. It also served to 
familiarize the listening audience with the "big-leaguers". 
The promotional aspects of the game were unlimited. The 
listening audience was dependent upon the announcer. His 
rising voice and excited descriptions were to act as a 
means of preparing the public for the eagerly anticipated 
upcoming contests. In the first year of Boston's entry 
into the National League, radio did its part in promoting 
games from that area back to Canada. Hitherto unreachable 
distances now seemed attainable. After one game between 
the Bruins and the Canadiens and beamed back to Canada, it 


was reported: 


Big time hockey has evidently caught on 
well in Boston. President Charles F. 
Adams, of the Boston Club, let the world 
kKnowebystadioulast, night that, his arena 
was packed to capacity by thousands of 
people who went into raptures over the 
great Canadian winter sport. The game 
play-by-play was broadcast from Boston 
and Ottawa fans were greatly interested 
in the report. Many called up the sports 
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department of the Citizen expressing great 
pleasure in receiving the tidings which they all 
said came through as clear as crystal. 


Professional hockey was establishing itself with the 
emergence of the National Hockey League and the expansion 
into the American cities. Even so there was still the 
opportunity for traditional feelings towards professional 
athletes to manifest themselves. After upset victories by 
the Maroons over the Hamilton entry and by Ottawa over the 
Canadiens, it was remarked that "the upset season has started 
in the pro hockey league. (Last night's contests) should 
make the race closer. Incidentally, it wouldn't hurt the 
gate receipts. Of course it's only a coincidence that both 
teams should lose on the same night. For information 
purposes, the length of the NHL schedule is thirty games."*? 
The statement serves to illustrate the dilemma of profes- 
Sional sport; the traditionalist believed that money should 
not be introduced into an activity he considered to be 
essentially a pastime and a diversion. If money were 
introduced, the sport would lose its character, become a 
business and as such, its prime concern would be the amount 
of profit to be gained. As a result of these predominant 
impressions, many of the sports entrepreneurs and players 
Bought to illustrate that the love of the activity was their 
primary concern; the money was only of secondary considera- 
Lon. 


The case of Newsy Lalonde serves a good example. 
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One of the greatest hockey and lacrosse players this 
country has produced, Lalonde echoed this stance early in 
1922. His play had fallen off from the high standard ex- 
pected of him. Stung by the criticism of the Montreal 
Canadien owner, Leo Dandurand, he submitted his resignation 


to the team stating: 


- - - it is not the money that I earn in hockey 
that is the principle reason I have got into it 
again this year but for the love I bear for 

the game. I have always played my very best 

to win, my very best to keep the hockey repu- 
tation of the French Canadians near to the 

top of the heap and my very best to place 

my club in an honoured and envied position. 

In all the years that I have been playing, 

this is the first time that I have been told 
that I have not been doing my best. If my 
hockey has not been up to the standards some 
people expect it to be, it is not because I 
have not been trying. Do not forget that 

there are times when a man, no matter how 
brilliant, does not play as well as at other 
times and do not forget there are other times 
when luck is absolutely against him. 23 


Similar feelings were often expressed by individual 
club owners as well as league presidents. Whenever it was 
possible for the league owners to be characterized as 
sportsmen first and business men secondly, it was done. 
During the 1924-25 season, the Hamilton entry in the NHL 
ended the season ia first place. They immediately demanded 
an extra one hundred dollars for each play-off game that 
they were to play.-* in an actempt to SOlacitesuppont,, tne 
players contacted their Montreal and Toronto counterparts. 


The move failed. President Frank Calder of the National 
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Hockey League issued a statement in which he suspended 
the Hamilton players and declared Montreal, the victors 
over Toronto, the NHL champions. So as to underscore the 
notion that the move was taken for the betterment of 


hockey, a statement was issued: 


eee eWOUld elt Ke LOspOINt, Out that tne 
league will lose close to $8,000 from 
Hamilton's action. This money would 
have been taken in at the two games 
between the Canadiens and Hamilton. By 
the payment of $2,000 to Hamilton, the 
amount asked by the players, we would 
have carried on the series and taken in 
$8,000. It can thus be seen that we are 
paying duty from a money end from our 
action but we are willing to take it and 
make an example of the Hamilton pleyens 
and a warning for all future time. 2 


Montreal eventually went on to play and lose to 
Victoria in the Stanley Cup finals played in Vancouver. 
The Hamilton franchise was shifted to New York where it 
became known as the Americans in the 1925 season. Perhaps 
an indication of the accelerated post-war growth of hockey 
can be gleared from the information that the Hamilton fran- 
eerse; whitch cost $7,500 in 1920, sold for $/5,000 in 
M75.° 

If it were important to ensure to the public that 
players and owners were interested in the game first and 
money secondarily, the same need was true with respect 


to the game officials. With that in mind, the NHL Board 


of Governors decided "that any owner, manager, player or 
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club attache who criticizes a referee publicly will be 
subject to a penalty of five hundred dollars or more."7/ 
Also, it was evident that the American influence was making 
itself felt in hockey. Since the Western Canada Hockey 
League ceased operating, its players were the source of a 
spirited bidding war between old and new National Hockey 
League clubs. A total of ten clubs, six of them American, 
started the 1926-27 season and played before 1,119,961 
spectators. ° Newspapers had always taken it upon themselves 
to report items that they had considered to be indicative 
of their readers' interest. It was evident that the NHL 
was beginning to provide an abundance of statistics, most 
of which would be reprinted verbatim in the newspaper pages. 
In effect, a climate for the acceptance of the sport was 
being created for the public. 

Perhaps as much as any team, it was the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, under the ownership and guidance of Conn Smythe, 
which initiated the publicity barrage. Smythe had pur- 
chased the Toronto St. Pat's franchise and renamed it the 
Maple Leafs in 1927. Prior to that time, the League opened 
for play in late November and players reported to their 
respective clubs a day or two prior to the opening game. 
After one or two practices together, the season would 
commence, the players attempting to play their way into 


condition. Naturally, play during the month of December 
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left much to be desired and as a result, "amateur" hockey 
was just as popular as the mirotess inal variety. 

Smythe changed thatand in the process laid the ground- 
work for the realization that some sort of commitment from 
the players was in order. Since "he could not emulate 
baseball by setting up an elaborate training camp", 7? he 
asked his players to report two weeks prior to the league's 
first game. A Canadian Army physical training instructor 
was hired to conduct a daily regimen of exercises, calis- 
thenics in the morning and golf, softball or baseball in 
the afternoon. Accommodations were provided in a hotel 
complete with a training table. Smythe then lured Clarence 
"Hap" Day from his pharmacy course at the University of 
Toronto to play defence and captain the new look Toronto 
team. Day "was a non-smoker, non-drinker, never took tea 
or coffee or chocolates, and every day in the year he was 


fit to play sixty minutes of hockey."?° 


The physical rewards of early season train- 
ing were great; but of greater importance 
was the fact that our team practically 
eliminated Senior and Junior hockey gossip 
from the sports pages. Everybody suddenly 
became Leaf conscious. Other teams, quick 
to realize the advantages of this pre-season 
publicity, soon followed suit.31l 


With the increased publicity which professional hockey 
was being accorded, it soon became noticeable that commer- 
Cialized sport had a dual responsibility during the twenties. 


On the one hand, it was to "provide clean play for those 
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who patronize them" and on the other "to PIGtect  tnesirnan— 
cial interests of the circuit." The former charge as it 
applied to integrity as well as sportsmanlike play, had al- 
ways been present; the latter was more recent. Perhaps 
pecause OL this, “the *iong history of Stanley Cup series 
and play-offs had always been a part of hockey. It had 
proven itself as a sure-fire way to sustain any waning 
interest. Prior to the 1920-21 season, the league schedule 
of twenty-four games was divided into two halves. The first 
place team from each half met to determine the NHL cham- 
pion. It was during the 1919-20 season that Ottawa finished 
in first place during each half, thus obviating any need for 
a play-off and therefore any additional revenue from what 
normally would have been a series of capacity crowds. 
Because there were two different half leaders in 
1920-21, a play-off took place but the memory of the 
previous year's experience made the situation seem too un- 
certain. For the 1921-22 season, the split schedule was 
abandoned and a play-off was instituted between the first 
and second place team. By 1924-25, with the addition of the 
Boston Bruins and the Montreal Maroons, a new play-off 
arrangement was effected. The first place team was given a 
bye while the second and third played each other to meet the 
league champions. With the expansion of the league to ten 
teams in 1926-27, two divisions of five teams were structured 


with six of the ten teams entering into the play-offs. 
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Hockey was, by now, immensely popular as evidenced by the 
$160,000 paid for the Toronto franchise by Conny Smythe. 
"During the winter of 1926-27 every American city that 
boasted a rink, a hockey puck and a couple of goal nets was 
clamouring for admission into the National Hockey League.s"=> 
The situation caused the Peterborough Examiner to ask whether 
professional hockey was a business or a sport.>4 It appeared 
that the play-off structure was simply geared to producing 
more revenue. When both the Montreal Canadiens and the 


Boston Bruins were eliminated from their respective divisions 


after having finished first, the Examiner asked: 


If it is a business proposition and nothing 
else, how long can it hope to enjoy the 
patronage of a sport-loving public? There 
does not seem to be any good reason why the 
public, whose support makes the game 
possible, should continue to dig down into 
their pockets and back a system that has 
such ridiculous results as this elimina- 
tion of the schedule winners. 35 


Many followers could not understand the purpose of 
the play-off games. The natural culmination of the season 
Should have been a championship series between the NHL's 
two division winners. In supporting this notion, the 
Toronto Globe's Mike Rodden made the interesting comment 
Enhat “financially, this wouldn't be so good but the 
commercialism in sport, even if professional, should be 
frowned upon... . Hockey is a thrilling sport, one of 


the most alluring in the world and it should be able to sell 
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itself to the public without the necessity of introducing 


money-grabbing schemes. "=° 


The comment is significant 
because Rodden appeared to be making a distinction between 
the playing of a sport as a profession as opposed to the 
merchandising of a sport as a commercial venture. [In his 
mind there was no longer the automatic equation that playing 
a sport for money ensured its classification as professional. 
Rodden, in addition to being a sports writer with the Globe, 
has since been inducted in the Football and Hockey Hall of 
Fame. He was a successful coach of the Hamilton Tigers in 
the Inter-Provincial Union as well as a referee in the NHL. 
As might be expected, he was not opposed to the introduction 
of money into sport. Ina subsequent article, he showed the 
insight of an athlete facing the amateur-professional dilemma 
and its artificial barriers. After stating that he had no 
quarrels with the player who played the game for the game's 
sake or for those who openly played as professionals, he 


remarked: 


Sports like hockey and baseball could not 
progress unless there is financial gain 

and there comes a time when every amateur 

must devote his time to business and turn 
reluctantly away from the sport he loves so 
well. But those who have attained a high 
degree of effectiveness have had the way 
opened for them to continue and by so doing 
make an honest living. Without professionalism 
there would be no Babe Ruth or Ty Cobb and 

in hockey, such stars as Eddie Shore, King 
Clancy and others would have been forced ele} 
abandon sport in order to protect their own 
interests. At heart they may still be amateurs 
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but necessity knows no master and people 
must be entertained. Therefore those men 
who play for pay must have their innings. 
They are fine citizens and thousands of 
fans in Canada and the United States have 
let them know that they are appreciated 
and again we say there need be no quarrel 
with athletes who have the courage of 
their convictions. 37 


Rodden had arrived at the conclusion that profession- 
alism was really a function of time. In order to have the 
time available to develop a particular talent, it was 
necessary to introduce money. At a point in history when 
money was becoming less and less easy to obtain and the ori- 
ginal reasons behind the concept of amateurism obscured by 
the passage of time, there ae less evidence that any stigma 
was attached to the player who competed for money. Rodden 


continued: 


Professionals often look back to their 
amateur days and regret that they cannot 
compete in all branches of sport. Just to 
get out there on the fields of green, the 
playgrounds for so many sports, to hear 
again the roars of the fans, to chase the 
EOOtDALI sO, POUNG OULeaenomer,, -ree to 
mingle with whomever they would with no 

bars against them. This is the reason why 
so many star athletes hesitate to turn away 
forever so that they may achieve greatness 
and financial reward in one branch or another. 
Eddie Gerard of Ottawa, one of the immortals 
of hockey, once said: "I think I would be 
tempted to give back all the money I have 
earned just to get out there with the Ottawa 
football team." Other men have refused to 
take the leap into the monied ranks not be- 
cause they were opposed to professionalism 
but because they could not turn from sports 
in general. 38 
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It was this latter consequence that was most instru- 
mental in maintaining a distinction between those who played 
and were paid and those who were not. In a sense, the | 
struggle of the early twenties and thirties between the 
groups representing these two factions was similar to the 
larger one encompassing American and British influences. 
Amateurism was of the old world while "professionalism" 
represented more clearly the American way. British influ- 
ences were receding slowly into the background at this time 
while the influences from Canada's southern neighbour were 
Bpolsed to £2i11, in the void. tit was not» so,much!a question of 
the American influences moving aggressively; it was more 
akin to an open invitation. For the most part, the two 
nations spoke the same language, shared the same ethnic 
background, inhabited the same continent as neighbours 
sharing a common border stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. During the Great War, they had fought side by side 
against a common enemy. Some were already calling the 
United States the most powerful nation in the world. [It 
was perhaps only natural that Canada was gravitating towards 
her neighbour. 

And yet, it was evident that the new alliance would 
provoke serious doubts in some segments of the country. When 
the Saskatchewan branch of the Amateur Athletic Union sub- 
mitted a motion that a professional in one sport could be 


: 39 : 
classified as an amateur in another, the question of 
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professionalism and its effects was again current. Following 
some debate, a committee was struck to prepare a report and 
recommendation to the parent body. The committee, headed by 
Dr. A.S. Lamb, summarized the conditions prevalent in 
Canadian sport (a situation of increasing professionalism) 7? 
and rejected the motion, stating that the AAU of C should 


place a renewed emphasis upon its aims and objectives. Those 


objectives stated in part that 


through the medium of competitive athletics, 
it seeks to promote health, character and 
citizenship . . . so that the highest ideals 
and traditions of British Se eee ene ate and 
fair play be maintained and developed.41 


In the discussion that followed the report, a number 
of points were raised. One delegate asked why a hockey 
player who played as a professional should be deprived of 
playing a sport such as handball during his off-season. 
Another suggested that the AAU of C was applying a "magni- 


ue while disregarding what was 


ficent coat of whitewash", 
actually happening in Canadian sport. It was wondered aloud 
aomcolwhy the sport of soccer was not added to the list of 
sports in which amateurs were permitted to play with and 
against professionals. *> 
The president of the Canadian Olympic Committee, P.J. 
Mulgqueen, stated that the professional athlete participated 


in sports during the off-season not as play but in order to 


"keep him in condition for his main purpose in life, the 
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amount of money he can earn playing hockey."74 Further, he 


said, a group of these athletes would probably prove to be 

a championship baseball club and beat every ahareue team 
that they played. The result would be that the public would 
discontinue supporting amateur players. As far as Mulqueen 
was concerned, money was the distinguishing feature of 
professionalism. The money contributed to excellence by 
allowing the player time to practise his sport. Mulqueen's 
view of transfer of talent from one sport to another was 
generally held during this period. 

It was after a pause in the discussion that the 
committee was asked what it meant by the term "British 
principle and procedure". During the whole debate, many of 
the delegates had referred to the "British principles of 
amateurism", inferring that it was the cornerstone of their 
policy. It was mentioned that in soccer, a British sport, 
amateurs were allowed to compete with professionals. In 
the face of many such contradictions, the term was not de- 
fined; the proposal calling for the intermingling of amateur 
and professionals was defeated eighty-seven votes to fifty- 
eight.?> Soccer continued to be a topic of conversation. 
The Dominion Football Association wished to affiliate 
with the AAU of C as well as the International Football 
Association, the parent body having its headquarters in 
England. The DFA wished to mix amateurs and professionals 


6 ; 
and be able to reinstate and govern the latter. Upon denial 
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of their request, the affiliation with the Canadian amateur 
body did not take place. As a result, the DFA became a 
governing body for soccer in Canada, autonomous of the AAU 
of C while controlling the majority of the provincial or- 
ganizations and reinstating professionals. As well, the 
game was very popular, the Connaught Cup game of 1915 be- 
tween the Winnipeg Scottish and Toronto Lancashires attract- 
ing five thousand spectators at Toronto. With the Great War, 
soccer receded into the background. After the conflict, it 
again attempted to affiliate with the AAU of C but, again, 
because of the DFA's insistence on its three points, 
affiliation was refused. As a result, soccer continued to 
develop its concepts of professionalism independent of the 
amateur governing body's strictures. 

It is interesting to note that the 1923 meeting of the 
AAU of C decided that "professional footballers who had 
secured their release from British teams would be granted 


el Shortly at cena invanycrtonrt 


amateur standing in Canada. 
to arrive at some accommodation with the DFA, the AAU of 

C ruled that professionals would be allowed to take part in 
amateur soccer games. 78 Other sports governing bodies 

were upset at the preferential treatment accorded soccer. 
The AAU of C replied that while the general belief was that 


of "once a professional, always a professional", it was felt 


that "some unusual step had to be taken in order to get 
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soccer in line with other Canadian sports. Furthermore, 
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it was explained, under the existing situation, no Canadian 
youth were allowed to play since they would seaseeee their 
amateur status. Since "the teams were not willing to get 
rid of the services of those professionals ... it was 
decided to tolerate them while Canadian amateurs are 


50 With the announcement that Sritrsn 


learning the game." 
professionals could play as amateurs in Canada and the 
special exemptions would last for five years, a lacrosse 
delegate asked the AAU of C to "restore the amateur standing 
of every professional who saw active service in France." 
These developments illustrated that among some sports 
officials, the sin of professionalism was something which 
could be wiped out by the redeeming action of patriotism, 
however defined, thus restoring the athlete to his amateur 
status which was in effect a "State of grace". 

Not all were convinced that a solution to the amateur- 
professional problem lay in allowing professionals in one game 
to compete with amateurs in another. "The idea is all right", 
Salo tie otat, but once an athlete gets ataste of blood 
money he is hard to wean even if he is only playing tiddley 


14 It was this regulation of a professional 


winks or pinochle. 
in one sport being a professional in all which led to the 
formation of two more professional leagues in the early 
1930's. With the hockey season lasting less than five 


months, many players wished to compete in other sports for 


One reason or another. Under the existing amateur regula- 
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tions, they were not allowed to do so. The solution seemed 
to le in the formation of new leagues where professionals 
could play. The procedure had proven itself in hockey. 
When a surplus of players characterized as professionals 
was available, minor professional teams and leagues were 
formed. The effect had been to lessen the apprehension on 
the partvol van amateursto “try out" witha professional club 
Since he now had an opportunity to play hockey somewhere if 
he failed to make the team of his original choice. In the 
process, amateur hockey was losing much of its talent. 
Because of this and in answer to the plea of amateur hockey, 
the AAU of C, in 1931, allowed hockey players who failed in 
their professional try-outs to return to amateur hockey. To 
do so, it was necessary that they make a "statutary declara- 
tion to the effect that they received no remuneration for 
their services other than legitimate travelling and living 
expenses. ">> 

ft°was this=influence of hockey that led to the re= 
furbishing of an older Canadian game — lacrosse. Instead 
of an outdoor rink with twelve men, the new form was played 
indoors by seven men teams within the confines of an 
enclosed "field", much as a skating rink. Named "Box 
Lacrosse" or "Boxla", the game became an instant success 
and a natural conditioner for hockey players. In the midst 
of the depression, a professional league opened in the east 


in 1931. Teams from Montreal, the Canadiens and the Maroons 
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joined representatives from Cornwall and Toronto. Much 
publicity was given to the opening game between the Maroons 
anasrorontos] PrimovCarnera,. in Toronto for avboxing match, 
performed the ceremonial opening face-off and much was made 
of the fact that the Maroons were staffed with well known 
athletes. Hooley Smith, Nels Stewart, Lionel Conacher, Ted 
Reeve and Dunc Munro were all in the Maroons' line-up. "The 
enthusiasm for the new game was so great that the Canadian 
Lacrosse Association adopted it as the official lacrosse 
game that same year and established new rules to fit indoor 
play.">* 
After a successful first season, there was talk of 
eae ron for the young professional league. It is 
interesting to note that all of the cities mentioned as 
possible sites for new teams were in the United States. 
Applications for franchises were received from New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Detroit, Chicago 
and Syracuse. None materialized and in the end, even though 
the league was renamed the International Professional 
Lacrosse League, and the Cornwall franchise was sold to 
Conny Smythe and renamed the Maple Leafs, the four teams 
represented only the two cities of Toronto and Montreal. 
Although it eventually disbanded, the league was 
significant for two main reasons. It provided an opportunity 
for athletes, who were previously barred from other sports 


to participate in another field of athletic endeavor. As a 
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result, the league had the effect of lessening the fear 

that a young athlete had in “turning Professional" of not 
being able to participate in other sports. «However; this 
benefitted only the professional athlete who was of suffi- 
cient high calibre in another sport, in this case lacrosse. 
More importantly, the public identification of "professional" 
with high calibre was indicated by the use of the word "pro- 
fessional" in the official league title. At one time, 
athletes did not care to be identified as professionals; 

by 1932, the term was synonymous with the skilled per- 
former. Conversely, it should be mentioned that the public 
was able to see that because a man was a professional in 

one sport did not necessarily mean that he was highly com- 
petent in another. Once the novelty of seeing well known 
hockey players performing on the lacrosse "field" wore off, 
spectator support decreased and the lacrosse league suspended 
operations. 

Football was another sport not available to the 
professional hockey players, butaby athe end Otel 93 4, plans 
were announced for the formation of a professional team in 
that sport as well. Without question, the strongest clubs 
in Canada prior to the mid-20's were the university teams. 
Representing McGill, the University of Toronto and Queen's, 
they were So strong that W.A.Hewitt was prompted to write, 
gn 1912, that city teams would in time disappear. His 


reasoning was that young men starting off in business 
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couldn't afford the necessary time off for practise. 


Hewitt was limited in his view in that he was unable to see 
beyond non-commercial teams. Under the existing arrangement, 
the trie comes did have more time available for their 
practises and because of that they were able to refine their 
skills more readily. In ten years when intercollegiate and 
city league teams competed for the Grey Cup between 1909 

and 1925, the university representatives were victorious in 
seven. After 1925, the university teams were never to win 

a Grey Cup again. The reason lay in the trend towards the 
commercialization of sport which was to provide more time 
for the athlete to practise and in turn lead to a higher 
quality of play, larger attendance and greater gate receipts. 
When the Hamilton Tigers played against Queen's in 1924, the 
game between the two champions attracted a record 17,000 
spectators. From the total gate minus war-tax of $17,483, 
expenses were deducted and an additional $1,500 given to 
Queen's as per the arrangement, leaving each team an addi- 
tional $5,750. The record attendance at Varsity Stadium 


was interpreted as an indication 


eee ROL NeenOolds that SpOoLt faseon tne 
public. Neither hockey nor lacrosse has 
ever attracted such a large crowd as this 
endplte thes U.or iT Stadium had more 
accommodation, it is probable that the 
attendance would have been 25,000 people. 


Thus it was that just as the Stanley Cup had initiated 


a search for the necessary talent to win that trophy and, not 
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incidentally, fifty per cent of the gate receipts, so too 

Gud the, Grey Cup... The attraction of the Cup and the series 

of playdowns between the four rival leagues in the country 

made its impression in the latter part of the 1920's. Al- 

ehough) Canadian. football, was still "amateur" in 1925, it 

was more so in spirit than in practise. As early as October, 

1925, Maclean's started publishing a series of articles deal- 

ing with the question of amateurism in Canada. Lou Marsh, 

in an article entitled "How Amateur Are Canadian Amateurs?" 

submitted that it was time to end the hypocrisy of amateur 

sport. As far as Marsh was concerned, there was only one 

solution to the "problem" of the evasions of the spirit if 

not the letter of the amateur law: “It is either right 

or wrong under the amateur code. If it is wrong under the 

code, it should be checked. If the amateur code is too old 

fashioned for these modern days, then the code should be 

amended to suit the times.">/ 
In December of 1926, H.H. Roxborough wrote an article 

entitled: "What is Sport Worth to Canada?". His approach 

to the question of amateurism typified the Divine Right 

Theory of most amateur adherents. In his description of 

the forthcoming meeting of the AAU of C, he stated that 

the city of St. John was next to play host to the ensuing 

Bession “ot the Parliament of Canadian Sport .... . Once 

a year for nearly four decades, men have temporarily deserted 


business and professions at the summons of the speaker of 
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this parliament and criss-crossed the northern half of this 
continent to answer the call of sport — amateur Boer ee 
In a later article, "Is Worship of Mammon Killing Amateur 
Sport?", Roxborough covered many facets of sporting life. 
Specific to football, he asked: "To-day, by the giving of 
uniforms, memberships, equipment, too liberal travel allow- 
ances, training tables and special comforts, are we not 
creating in the minds of our athletes, a feeling that they 
are doing us a favour by playing our games?" To Roxborough, 
this was not a desirable state of affairs as it was "only 


ee) 


a short step across the border to professionalism. The 


“short step" was to be avoided as far as Roxborough was 
concerned -- his comments were typical of the general pro 
amateur sentiments -- because "professionalism's ideal is 


the making of money, while amateurism's ideal is the making 


Or menemoe 


Eootbal lyin the 1920"s was Still in. the “situation— 


stage as far as professionalism was concerned. In Hamilton: 


. . . If a player made a regular place on the 
team and looked like a good prospect, he would 
be offered a job in local industry or on the 
City Hall payroll. Thus we had Ernie Cox, 
Bert Gibb, French and Languay on the fire 
department. Sprague was a policeman, Seymore 
Wilson and Fred Veale in the City Hall. Brian 
Timmis had the best job of all of us as a 61 
foreman with Piggott Construction Company. 


The depression, starting in 1929, was responsible 


for many changes in Canadian football. Centres such as 
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Sarnia, which had a team sponsored by an oil company, 

found themselves with an abundance of talent. The question 
of employment was paramount in the minds of most Canadians 
and the football players were no exception. "It's hard to 
explain to the present generation", wrote a contemporary, 
"who have grown up in the lap of luxury and affluence just 


ne instanton, 


what a job meant in those grim days." 
Bert Gibb would not attend any Tiger practises until the 

Club bought him a new bicycle tire. One player refused to 
play until his cellar was filled with coal while another 
refused to turn out until he was presented with a sweater 
coat which was normally presented at the conclusion of a 
successful season. 

With the limited use of the forward pass in L929 Rang 
its subsequent adoption for all of Canada in 1931, the basic 
subtleties of the game had changed: If a team wished to be 
immediately successful, it was necessary to import American 
players who were familiar with the passing technique. In 
Montreal, the Winged Wheelers, representing the Montreal 
Amateur Athletic Association, imported Warren Stevens from 
Syracuse. They proceeded through an undefeated season, winn- 
ing the Grey Cup and some bitter enmity from vival cities in 
the process. Some people added a fourths A. toy thes MAAA 
and called it the Montreal Almost Amateur Athletic 
Association. °? 


In the west, where the forward pass had been first 
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used on a trial basis in 1929, Americans had been irre- 
gularly imported for a number of years. There too, the exodus 
of players from the smaller to the larger cities was becom- 
ing evident. In Regina, which was hard hit by the depression, 
five players left for the larger centre of Winnipeg. Among 
them was Eddie "Dynamite" James -- a famous father of a 

famous son. In spite of the depressed economic conditions 
Aiewiust storms se coOOtbal 1) Continued. to, flourish) inwthe 
Saskatchewan capital. It was still possible, in 1932, for 
four thousand spectators to pay a dollar for reserved seats 
and fifty cents for standing room while watching Regina play 
Winnipeg St. John's. Regina won the game by a 9 - 1 score.: 


An indication of the proceedings was given by the report that 


post game discussion, heard as the jubilant 
Saskatchewan fans took the blankets back to 
the beds, the cars and the horses, was that 
Regina had quite an edge on the play, that 
the Regina amateurs were better than the 
Winnipeg amateurs and the Regina Americans 
were better than the Winnipeg Americans. 64 


While the arrival of the American players caused 
little controversy in the west, their appearance in the east 
resulted in suspensions and investigations. As rival cities 
in the Interprovincial and Ontario Unions accused each 
other of professionalism, an announcement was made that 
several promotors were interested in the formation of a 
professional league. The promotors included Leo Dandurand 


of Montreal, Tommy Gorman of Ottawa and Lionel Conacher of 
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Toronto. Again, hockey players were to be the chief source 
of player talent along with other players who had been 
professionalized. Conacher stated that "professional foot- 
ball is going ahead by leaps and bounds in the United 
States and we intend to have a shot at ge hoe 
It should be mentioned that while many athletes were 
being attracted by professional sport because of the 
scarcity of jobs, much of the glamor which was being asso- 
ciated with it was due to promotion on the part of the 
entrepreneurs. Coupled with the improved media availability, 
this was probably the major factor in providing for the accep- 
Papility of commercialized sport by the public. In the 
early stages of Canadian sporting history, the media, parti- 
cularly the newspapers, would cover an event as a result of 
what it felt to be of interest to the public. As late as 
i230, sche Toronto, Globe stated that’ “publicity reflected 


66 VYetbritc was ditfracult then, as it “is 


public interest." 
to-day, to determine whether the publicity was as a result 
of genuine or manufactured interest. Certainly, newspapers 
which reported the "turning professional" of a celebrated 
amateur did much to lay the groundwork for the acceptance 

of professional Sport. There was also a certain amount of 
mystique and awe surrounding the large salaries being paid 
to hockey players at a time when it was almost impossible to 


find work. It is impossible to measure accurately, for 


example, the amount of goodwill and prestige which accrued 
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to the Toronto Maple Leafs and Conny Smythe when the Toronto 
Manager exchanged a reported $35,000 plus two players, for 
the Ottawa Senators' Frank "King" Clancy. °?” It was only 
natural for people to assume that any man who could command 
that much money had to be good! 

At a time when money was becoming a source of status 
because of its scarcity, Clancy, and by extension the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, hockey players and thé National Hockey League, 
as well as professional athletes, all bathed in the 
reflected honor. When the Leafs postponed their initial 
practise of the 1930 season without informing the public, 
"thousands of fans who journeyed to the Arena Gardens for 


oe Smythe apolo- 


the noon hour workout were disappointed." 
gized for any inconvenience he might have caused and the 
Gardens prepared for Saturday's practise when "as many as 
four thousand people are expected to look on... . This 
merits well for the Leafs for they had to pay a record 
price for King Clancy from Ottawa so they have to attract 
Capacity crowds at every game." ©? 
With the Toronto arena having a seating capacity of 
nine thousand, the growth of revenue for the Maple Leafs was 
effectively stifled. It was apparent that a new arena, 
one preferably owned by the club, was necessary if better 
Salaries were to be paid to the players and more profits 


available for the owners. At a time when the whole of the 


financial world was in an uproar, the Leafs decided to build 
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a new rink. A special issue of the hockey program was pre- 
pared with the needs of the Leafs highlighted as well as 
preliminary drawings of a new arena. Originally intended 
only for the patrons who attended Leaf games, they were 
eventually made available to the listening public. Much of 
the Leafs' popularity was due to Canada's "Voice of Hockey", 
Foster Hewitt. During one of his broadcasts, he mentioned 
that interested listeners could send ten cents to the Club's 
office so as tO obtain a copy of the program and read of the 


Leafs' future plans. 


The response was terrific. Foster made his 
plea during the Saturday night broadcast. 
On the following Monday morning, three 
large regulation size mailbags were 
delivered, all of them requesting programs 
and many of them offering suggestions. We 
had planned to sell thirty-two thousand 
programs during the season, but instead 0 
had to come up with ninety-one thousand. 


The building and opening of Maple Leaf Gardens during 
the depths of economic depression "must surely be listed 
as the most important single factor in giving the game its 


— Its erection was essentially a community 


new status." 
venture. That fact and the timing of the construction were 
in themselves cause for enthusiasm over the project. How- 
ever, there was more. Maple Leaf Gardens changed the con- 
cept of what an arena should be and in the process served 


as a prototype for future arena developments. Previously, 


arenas were cold and wholly functional. It seemed to be 
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considered that hockey spectators would endure the dis- 
comforts in order to watch their favorites perform. The 
seats, for example were likely to consist of hard and back- 


less benches, much different from those in theatre houses. 


Bur when Maple Leaf Gardens opened its doors 
to the general public, the overall cleanli- 
ness and swank of the new building ushered 

in a new era for long suffering hockey _ 
patrons. It was only natural that women, 

who previously hated to dress for the stodgy 
old arenas of yesteryear, were glad to wear 
their best to see the Maple Leafs in their 
new arena. And just as surely as the apparel 
of the lady fans stepped up in quality, that 
of the men followed suit. Hockey crowds now 
had real class. At times, special parties of 
young men and women attended the games in 
formal attire. They looked as glamorous and 
appeared to belong just as mee as the occu- 
pants of any box at the opera. / 


From almost every standpoint, the opening of the 
Gardens was an unqualified success. The largest crowd ever 
to attend an indoor event in Toronto, 13,342, was on hand 
for the Thursday night, November 12, 1931, opening to witness 
a game between the Leafs and the Chicago Black Hawks. 
Financially the season was equally as successful, "the re- 
ceipts from National Hockey League games alone was $164,000 
higher than the gross hockey income at Arena Gardens during 
the previous winter."/> 

Publicity about Maple Leaf Gardens and hockey in 
General was massive. One was left with the feeling that all 


of Toronto was keenly interested in the progress of the 


Maple Leafs and the professional hockey of the NHL. An indi- 
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cation of the part that radio played in its promotion was 
given by a picture of Maple Leaf Charlie Conacher. It 
appeared in radio section of the Globe with the caption: 
Charlie Conacher, brilliant right winger of the Toronto 
Maple Leafs' famous Kid Line of Primeau, Jackson and 
Conacher, who will be interviewed by Wes McKnight during the 
Velvet Edge Sportsview, Tuesday night at 6:30 over crrp."/4 
When the Leafs defeated the Montreal Maroons in the semi- 
finals of the Stanley Cup series, it was front page news in 
the Globe, two days in succession. During the final series 
that same year, 1932, all of Toronto seemed keenly interested 
in the outcome of the series with the New York Rangers. The 


Mayor of Toronto, W.J. Stuart, sent a telegram to the Leafs 


on the eve of their final game with New York: 


Captain Happy Day, Maple Leafs, Madison Square 
Gardens. On behalf of the citizens of your 
hometown, I send you and the boys greetings on 
the eve of their battle for the Stanley Cup. 

We are proud of the past performances of 

your team and express the hope that they may 
come through with a win to-night. Best of 
buck.75 


With the victory of the Leafs, the Globe printed a half page 
congratulatory message alongside pictures of each of the > 
Leafs as well as a short description, all very favorable, 

of how each played. Interestingly, it was during the 

ios2 season that a much expected tradition of to-day first 


started. Imperial Oil marketed a gasoline under the brand 
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name of “three star". After each game, Charlie Querrie 
picked the three stars of the game thereby blending the 
selection with the commercial message. Three star gasoline 
has long since been in demise but the practise of choosing 
three stars after each game has become a tradition in almost 
every hockey league. 

Radio was also being used to familiarize the public 
with a club's personnel in football. By 1932, night football 
as well as radio broadcasts were regular features in the 
west. In Winnipeg, during a game between the Rugby Club 
led by Carl Cronin of Notre Dame and St. John's team, led 
by Russ Rebholz from Wisconsin, the first quarter was 
announced over the loudspeaking system at the park. In 
many respects, radio and publicity were needed. The charac- 
ter of a city's representative team had changed. No longer 
were team members composed of "the boys down the street". 
The influx of the unemployed into the cities, the amount of 
time available to people to watch sporting competitions, the 
attendant glamorizing of sporting competitors by the media 
all served to emphasize the high quality of skill in the 
professional athlete. Even the staid University of Toronto 
decided to hire a "professional coach" for its football team. 
Warren Stevens was hired in 1932, one year after having led 
the Winged Wheelers to the Grey Cup championship. 

And so it was that professionalism in sport was being 


accorded a new status. Perhaps it was as a result of the 
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lessening of the ties between Canada and Britain. It might 
have been as a result of the scarcity of money during the 
depression and therefore the resultant coveting of whatever 
Poutd be done tOearn it. Whatever, the fact remains that 
the professional athlete of 1884 was simply a person who 
was thus characterized because of his association with 
money, however minute. In 1932, the term had acquired a 
new dimension. More often than not, the connotation was 
linked to quality in performance. Interestingly enough, it 
could also be noticed that a distinction would have to be 
made between the "professional" organization and the 
"professional" player. The organization was a commercial 
sporting venture which was interested in promoting sport in 
order to maximize its profits -- play-offs would be an 
example of this; the players could negotiate their contracts 
but once they signed they could only earn more if they 
bettered their skills and re-negotiated at the end of their 
contract period. In effect they were informed of the limits 
of the game and told to display their abilities within 
those bounds thought to be the best combination which would 
appeal to the spectator and maximize profits for the owners. 
Naturally, professional sport was not accepted by all. 
To some, the professional athlete was still prostituting 
the "true" ends of sport. Many more, however, were of the 


Same opinion as Webber's advice to McHarg in the Thomas 


Wolfe novel You Can't Go Home Again: 
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Thevyerlietatke tO, YOU, for instance, about 
Prostituting your talent. They’1) warn 
you not to write for money. Not to sell 
your soul to Hollywood. Not to do a dozen 
other things that have nothing whatever 
COmdOeWLLIeyOUSOLeyOUr 1te., You wont 
prostitute yourself. A man's talent 
doesn't get prostituted just because some- 
one waves a fat check in his face. If 
your talent is prostituted, it is because 
you are a prostitute by nature. /6 
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PART THREE 


PH EOMi OF SINVINCIBRLULTY 
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The era dating from the depression was one of un- 
paralleled material growth and yet one of the most foreboding 
periods in the history of mankind. Global and near-global 
conflicts were fought as a result of battles in Manchuria, 
Ethiopia, Spain, China, Europe, Korea, the Near East, Indo- 
China... . Atomic energy was harnessed, television made 
its impact and man escaped his environment to the point 
where he walked on the moon. ‘The universe, once considered 
infinite seemed within man's grasp. Automobiles raced along 
at high speeds over crowded super highways while jet planes 
soared high above at speeds faster than sound. Continents 
shrunk, technology expanded and knowledge exploded. It 
was the era of the computer, the specialist and the instant 
replay. Within this milieu, increased adulation existed 
for the professional athlete. Known colloquially as the 
'pro", he assumed: an aura. of superiority. More than that,as 
the years progressed, he came to be a product of his publicity. 
He was inconquerable, powerful, indefatigable, unyielding, 
indomitable, uncompromising -- until the summer of '72 
when the myth of invincibility was shattered. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE PRO, 1933-1938 


During the 1930's, the economics of the nation were 
at a low ebb. The Prairies with their dependence upon grain 
crops were struck prostrate, their fields relieved of 
top soil, dust storms swirling about and their markets 
closed. The economy as a whole was overthrown; life was 
seemingly downcast. And yet, as thousands of Canadians 
"rode the rails" and established their version of "Bennett- 


1 


burgs", there was an awareness that the effects could be 


lessened by mutual assistance. Charitable organizations 
provided a measure of relief by establishing "bread lines" 
to feed the unemployed. In the field of sport, many leagues 
and organizations opened their gates and waived the normal 
admission fee. Some indication of the involvement of sport- 
ing bodies can be gained from the following resolution 


Passea by the city council of Toronto in 1933: 


Resolved that the thanks and appreciation of 
this Council be tendered to the Amateur 
Athletic Union, Ontario Branch, the Ontario 
Hockey Association, the Canadian Hockey 
Association, the management and staff of 
Maple Leaf Gardens, the management and 
players of the Maple Leaf Hockey Team, the 
management and players of the Nationals, 
Marlboros, University of Toronto and Niagara 
Falls Hockey teams, the management and 
artists of the Toronto Skating Club, the 
director and musicians of the band of the 
48th Highlanders, the sports editor of the 
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Toronto daily newspapers and the people 

who attended the event for their splendid 
co-operation and contributions to the very 
successful entertainment held in Maple Leaf 
Gardens Saturday afternoon last for the 
relief of the unemployed. 2 


In addition to the benefit shows, some groups seemed 
prepared to adapt their standards to the difficult times. 
Norman Coates, of Arlington, Ontario, offered to "mush his 
team of dogs over the three hundred mile route from Ottawa 
to Quebec carrying a banner on his dogsled advertising the 
dog derby",> which was to be held in Quebec, in lieu of 
an entrance fee payment. He had written to the Quebec 
officials stating his wish to enter but being unemployed 
could not raise the necessary money. His suggestion was 
accepted. 

With all the hardship, a seeming paradox was develop- 
ing. Sport as an entertainment spectacle was booming, es- 
pecially in Toronto. On one particular Saturday in March, 
ten thousand spectators attended a junior OHA hockey game 
between Newmarket and the Toronto Nationals in the afternoon 
while more than twelve thousand watched an NHL contest in 
the evening between the Leafs and the Maroons. "In all 
there were 23,177 paid admissions and attendance records 
were established for amateur and professional games this 


4 As if to underscore the new found interest in 


season." 
sport, the Globe announced that commencing with its issue 


of January 20, sports news was to be given much more pro- 
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minence. Readers were promised that the first page of the 
second section would lead off the expanded coverage which 
was to.include illustrations and a daily sports cartoon by 
Chuck Templeton. > 

Probably the increased interest in sport was related 
to the increased time available to the public and their need 
for a diversion. Quite possibly, it was as a result of 
the increased publicity through newspapers and radio but 
whatever, spectators continued to support their athletic 
teams in a way previously unheard of. At the June 28 opening 
of the 1934 baseball season in Toronto, the game was signi- 
ficant in two respects: It was the first night baseball 
Game played in Toronto by the Maple Leafs; it attracted a 
record attendance of Ter0G One It was also during the 1934 
season that more than 15,000 hockey followers attended the 
NHL's innaugural All-Star game. It was played as a benefit 
for Ace Bailey, a Toronto forward who had been injured almost 
to the point of death, by Eddie Shore of the Boston Bruins. 
Newspapers carried detailed accounts of Bailey's fight 
for his life while demands were being made from many quarters 
that Shore be banned from the game for life. Bailey recovered 
but not sufficiently well to play hockey again and to ease 
his transition from the NHL, a benefit game was arranged for 
Maple Leaf Gardens. The match between the Toronto Maple 


Meats and a collection of league All-Stars attracted 15,000 


spectators who contributed more than $20,000 to the Bailey 
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Aside from the amount of publicity devoted to the 
previously unheard of concept of bringing together so many 
motLacs  §to play under, one/roof and their charity in. risking 
injury to help a fellow player, much was written about the 
fact that Shore was a member of the All-Star aggregation. 
There was considerable discussion about what reaction would 
take place when Shore and Bailey would meet. During the pre- 
game ceremonies, Bailey walked slowly to centre ice for the 
ceremonial face-off. Upon reaching his destination, Shore 
skated over to meet him with his hand outstretched. With 
no hesitation, Bailey grasped Shore's hand. The two men 
embraced each other while the huge throng, which only weeks 
ago had been advocating Shore's expulsion, now responded 


with an emotional roar of approval. 


There stood the two main actors in a drama 
that held a sports world breathless with 
suspense and fear for days as a gallant 
athlete fought for life with a tenacity 

and complete disregard for all the sinister 
medical precedents that amazed even the 
expert practitioners. The roaring crescendo 
Of welcome, struck) its peak, of course, as the 
two clasped hands but throughout the hockey 
battle that followed, as Shore played a 
typical rushing, effective game there was 
nothing but applause for his movements. 

It was a generous, fine and pot ead episode 
invarsporting city s, history. 


Although the game was a benefit contest and as such 
had a built-in attendance guarantee, it appeared that the NHL 


Peesriding, a-crest.of popularity. ».With reduced prices in 
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effect, there was an increase in total season revenue for the 
1934-35 season. The Leafs were second to the New York 

Rangers in revenue from attendance, spectators paying the 

sum of $253,292 for the twenty-four home games. ° As a 

result of the play-offs, the winning Montreal Maroons received 
$900 for their seven game series; in the previous year, the 
Chicago Black Hawks had received $835 for eight games played. 
The increase in revenue was based on increased attendance, 

in spite of one less game being played.” 

The paradox of popularity extended to other sports as 
well. Box lacrosse was initially popular, but collapsed 
after two seasons. In football, Lionel Conacher's plans 
for a professional team materialized in 1933. Stocked 
Mainly with hockey players and wrestlers who because of their 
professional status were unable to play with Canadian Rugby 
Union teams, it was the first "professional" football team 
in Canada. Named after its commercial sponsor, the Cross 
and Blackwell Chefs played against teams from Buffalo and 
Rochester. People were attracted to the games initially to 
see the Conacher brothers play, as well as out of curiosity. 
Lionel was an outstanding all round athlete and a member of 
the Montreal Maroons while Charlie, his younger brother, was 
an accomplished goal scorer and celebrity with the Toronto 
Maple Leafs. In their first game of the season, the Chefs 
attracted 13,000 spectators. Attendance fell off during the 


remainder of the season and in 1934 the team suspended 
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operations. The calibre of play was not what people were 
led to believe by the "professional" designation. However, 
the point had been made among the various city teams of the 
CRU. Gate receipts were to be made from football. Of 
course this seeming truism had been known before but clubs 
were continually wondering how spectators would react if 
their teams were "professionalized". The Chefs initial 
successes provided them with the answer. 

Ever since the introduction of the forward pass and 
its attendant alteration of the game, the hope was expressed 
in many quarters that the new tactic would be learned and 
used by the Canadian player. A number of factors combined 
to by-pass that notion. Clubs, naturally, were interested 
in gate receipts. Then, as now, and probably forever, teams 
which won regularly were well supported by their followers. 
As a result, some clubs were not particularly eager to take 
the time necessary for their native talent to develop the 
art of passing. It was known that ready made passers could 
be found in the United States and many clubs took advantage 
@oetne situation to,import. to, fill their needs... At.a time 
when Canadian football teams were looking for this expertise, 
more and more were becoming available because of the depres- 
Sion. . initial hesitancies on: the part of the Americans to 
move to a foreign land were dispelled with the opportunity 
to earn money from football and the job provided by the 
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It should be mentioned that Americans had been playing 
football heinyCanadasforn years. “Some -of.the most famous 
names in the early years of the twentieth century were 
American: Tom Clancy of Ottawa, Frank Shaughnessy of 
McGill, Deacon White of Edmonton, Fred Ritter of Regina. 
Their arrival in Canada was motivated by other than football 
though. Yet, for one reason or another, they associated 
themselves with the development of football in Canada and 
the game has been richer for it. The year 1929 signalled 
a concerted search for the import with football talent. 
There was, in fact, a premonition of the future when news 
of the CRU's experimental use of the forward pass in 1929 
was coupled with the announcement that the size of the ball 
would be reduced so as to conform with the one used in the 
United States. Because the American companies had reduced 
their ball size and also supplied Canada with its footballs, 
"the Canadian Union was requested to fall into line and 
make it a standard item,"1° 
As the season opened in the west, Saskatoon and 
Regina did not use the forward pass at all. Calgary, using 
Jerry Seiberling of Drake University employed the forward 
pass after the game had been safely decided. They defeated 
Edmonton by a 33 - 8 score. While Regina represented the 
west in the Grey Cup in 1929, they had thrown the ball only 
four times during the year. The only player who had any 


experience throwing the ball in a spiral was the snapback 
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who in passing situations was moved back into the halfline. 
It was chiefly because of the Regina team's use of the pass 
in the Grey Cup game of 1929, they were 8 for 11, that the 
Roughrider attempt was described as "the finest fight of 
any western team in the Canadian eae pe | 

It was the Montreal Amateur Athletic Association 
which, as in lacrosse and hockey, led the way to the transi- 
tion to professional football. For the 1931 season, the 
Winged Wheelers added Warren Stevens to their roster. 
Given the Wheelers' success (Stevens led the way to an 
undefeated season and the Grey Cup) there was soon a rush 
among other teams to bring in their own imports. It was 
not so much the prospect of money which was used initially 
to bring the imports to Canada; during the early thirties 
the prospect of a job was enough. So it was that a new 
power burst on the Canadian football scene. The small 
southwestern Ontario city of Sarnia was able to win the Grey 
Cup in 1934 and 1936 in addition to being contenders through- 
out the depression years. The Sarnia area enjoyed a distinct 
advantage over other cities. The team had commercial 
sponsorship; Imperial Oil provided jobs as well as the name 
for the ORFU entry. 

By 1933, almost every team in the east was bringing 
in American players with the offer of a job. The Toronto 
Argonauts hired Lew Hayman as coach; their lineup 


included two other Americans, Andy Mullen and Frank Tindall. 
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Montrealvhadiethree; Ottawa, a total of *five.--Amid reports 
decrying the trend away from amateurism in football, 
Hamilton issued a bitter denunciation towards its rivals. 

A spokesman for the Tigers who had been steadfast in its 


dependence on Canadians, stated: 


Ottawa, Montreal and Toronto are treading 

on dangerous ground by bringing those U.S. 
stars into this country. They are giving 

the Interprovincial Union a black eye. 

Hamilton fans can rest assured, for the 

Tigers will never be guilty of any move that 
will even suggest professionalism. We'd sooner 
pull away from the Union than see Amateurism 
defeated and that's exactly what we'll do if we 
can prove anything against the other clubs.12 


Within a year, Hamiiton also joined the leaders and 
began its process of importation but it was in the west 
that the possibilities of importation were re-inforced. 
Whether it was the increased possibility of higher gate 
receipts or because of the ever unfolding east-west rivalry, 
terdlt ficult ito) sayrbut it canbe definitely stated that 
the trend towards outright professionalism in football 
manifested itself more clearly because of developments in 
Winnipeg in 1935. That year provided an insight into the 
problem of amateur-professional relations and also gave an 
indication of the relative importance attached to these 
concepts in the east and west. In 1935, Winnipeg made use 
of information that it had gathered from a series of exhibi- 
tion games in 1934 against northern United States teams. 


Joe Ryan, the General Manager, financed by a group of 
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Winnipeg business men, journeyed into that area of the States 

known as the "Swede Belt". He returned with the playing 

services of seven Americans, who added to the two from 

1934, made a total of nine Americans that Winnipeg would 

use in 1935. Fritz Hanson was hired from North Dakota 

State for the sum of $125 per game. Bob Fritz from 

Concordia College was added as coach and quarterback and 

paid $900 for the season. The other seven players received 

$500 each. With $7,400 budgeted for the players' salaries, 

expenses for the year's sixteen games was $15,000. There 

were no contracts Signed; all agreements were verbal. The 

standard CRU card used by all clubs to bind their players 

was the only piece of paper requiring a signature. In 

addition to the salaries, each player was promised employ- 

ment in Winnipeg.+? 
As far as anyone could tell, these men were amateurs. 

There were suspicions that they were not but there was no 

evidence to the contrary. The residence rule, which was an 

obstacle to professionalism in the east -- players there 

had to reside in the city where they played from June 1 of 

the current playing season -- was no such impediment in 

the west. There, the rule required that a player be a 

Continuous resident of the city or town for which he played 

from the first day of September. Since all teams in the west 

were practising by the first of September, the rule was in- 


effectual in curbing professionalism and paid only lip 
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service to amateurism. It should be noted at this time 
that since the end of the first war, the Amateur Athletic 
Unions of the western provinces had been advocating the 
mixing of amateurs and professionals. While the policy was 
not approved at the national level, it was more or less 
Sanctioned by the provincial bodies. Teams in the east were 
more aware of the "problem". When the 1934 Grey Cup 
champion Sarnia Imperials successfully toured the west in 
1935, an incident in Calgary brought the sectional outlook 
on amateur-professional relations into sharp focus. Carl 
Cronin, whom the east knew to be a "professional", attempted 
to play for the hometown Bronks against the Imperials. The 
Sarnia team walked off the field and refused to play until 
Cronin removed himself from the game. The fear was still 
very real among the eastern teams of losing one's amateur 
SEacus ee ie police Ol fact; the situation was. such@that in 
1935, the Ottawa branch of the AAU of C suspended every 
player in the Interprovincial Union as well as those from 
Queen's University. Their "sin" was that they played against 
an Ottawa player who was using an assumed name because he 
had been earlier "professionalized". It was only through 
the intervention of the president of the national amateur 
body that the zealous branch's suspension was lifted. 

When the results of the Winnipeg approach were 
Manifested in the first victory for the west in Grey Cup 


competition, reaction, both east and west, was predictable. 
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in»=thevéeast; thevCanadian Rugby Union, which was effectively 
controlled by the eastern leagues, legislated a new residence 
tule ShLestatedsthatlin orderStoGplay in any game: under 

the’ jurisdiction of ‘the CRU, the player must reside in 
Canada for at least one year prior to October first of the 
current playing year. For purposes of the 1936 season, the 
date of continued residence was set as March first. All 

the CRU delegates with the exception of the three from the 
west, voted for the resolution. As well, the eastern Inter- 
provincial Union revised its own regulation -- January first 
in the case of Americans who had not previously played in 
Canada and June first for others. As a result, eleven 
players were designated as barred in the east in 1936. 
However, the rule was mere "window dressing"; both Ottawa 
and Montreal ignored the ruling with little consequence. 

In the west, the unexpected occurred. It was 
generally felt that Winnipeg with its returning players 
would successfully defend its Grey Cup. It was not to be. 
The Regina team, despite the hardships of the depression 
and the drought, won the western title. With five new 
Americans who could not qualify for the new residence res- 
triction, the Saskatchewan team, amid much bitterness and 
rancor, withdrew its challenge for the Grey Cup. 

Theminteresting feature oLrsLootball in they thirties 
was the rise in popularity and increased attendance at 


a time when conditions were difficult. The financial situa- 
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tion and the drought was not enough to dissuade four thou- 
sand spectators from paying a dollar for reserved seats and 
fifty cents for standing room to watch the visiting Winnipeg 
team play the hometown Regina favorites. !4 Charity organi- 
zers were quick to recognize the place that football held 
in the hearts of Winnipeggers after their Grey Cup victory 
of 1935. The Winnipeg Tribune Empty Stocking Fund auctioned 
off the shoes worn by Fritzie Hanson on his seventy-five 
yard touchdown run in Winnipeg's 18 - 12 victory over Hamil- 
ton. Autographed by Hanson, they were bought by Mr. John 
Pee bOyautoreasi25, —“enough®to provide?375 Ghildren with toys, 
candies, fruit and a merry Christmas. When Fritz learned 
about the cheer that was spread, he had a merrier Christmas 
too." 

In spite of the distances between them, Winnipeg, 
Regina and Calgary formed the Western Interprovincial 
Football Union in 1937. It was this new Union, because of 
its increasing dependence on American players, which 
initiated much of the Americanization of the game. Two of 
the immediate changes made were that passing was allowed 
from any point behind the line of scrimmage (because this 
was in vogue in the United States professional football, 
it was colloquially known as the "Pro Pass") as was ten 
yard interference. It was apparent that if a club was 
foung to pay an American player for his talent as a football 


Player, the rules should allow him to exhibit his talent. 
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Thus, more and more, western rules were modified so as to 
come closer to the American game. The changes did not 
adversely affect the game's popularity. Attendances were 
rising to the point where crowds of five and six thousand 
were becoming the rule rather than the exception. The 
increasing popularity was no doubt assisted by radio. [In 
1937, for example, a record number of people followed the 
play-off between the Calgary Bronks and Winnipeg Blue Bombers 
as a result of the broadcast of the game over the CBC Radio 
West network. 

Expansion in the west took place in 1938 when Bob 
Fritz, the playing coach of Winnipeg's 1937 Grey Cup finalists 
moved to Edmonton. Fritz coached the Edmonton addition to 
the WIFU as well as being a sportscaster on radio station 
CJCA. The sum of $13,700 was spent on the new Joseph A. 
Clarke Stadium to bring the seating capacity up to two 
thousand. An additional fifteen hundred seats were installed 
mmo so; moresLor thesrovyalaviszite inxeMay, butroft great 
Penefit LOmEOOL DAG mminsadattion yr ranocheres 5, 500Rwas. Spent 
by the City of Edmonton to.equip the park with lights in 
preparation for the twelve game schedule commencing the 1939 
season. 

East and west, the popularity of football was increasing. 
A record number of spectators, 18,778, were attracted to the 
1938 game. They witnessed an unheralded twenty year old 


from Barrie, Buster "Red" Storey, run for three fourth 
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quarter touchdowns in leading the Argonauts to a 30 - 7 
victory over Winnipeg. Storey was actively recruited by 
Winnipeg for the 1939 season being offered a job with the 
Maytag Company at $175 per month plus an additional $1,250 


for playing footbal1.+® 


As inferred previously, it was 
common knowledge that players were being paid but unlike 
earlier times, the mark of professionalism appeared to be 
sought after rather than discouraged. Nowhere was this 
more evident than in Canada's most popular sport, hockey. 
If there was any single factor responsible for the 
creation of a good image for hockey, it was the media, 
particularly the radio and specifically Foster Hewitt. The 
"voice of hockey" once stated in his early days of broad- 
casting that one of his fears was that he never knew whether 
anyone ae listening. Hewitt had his doubts answered and 
in the process, the impact of his popularity and his 
"product" emerged without question in the spring of 1934. 
During that year, Dick Irvin, the Toronto coach, suggested 
that the Leafs and Detroit Red Wings should embark on a 
western tour at the end of the 1933-34 season. Detroit 
agreed. By coincidence, Detroit and the Leafs met in the 
Stanley Cup semi-finals, Detroit defeating the Maple Leafs 
Only to lose to Chicago in the final series. With the tour 
set for April, the Canadian Pacific Railway provided a 
special car for each team plus an additional dining cat 


solely for the use of the two clubs. The Railway company 
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was pleased with the amount of goodwill that would accrue 
from the trip. Meals were provided for moderate prices 
with no extra charge for additional portions. The series 
was viewed as an opportunity for a relaxed demonstration of 
hockey along with an opportunity to see the Rockies. None 
had really anticipated what transpired. "From the first 
morning when the train stopped at Jackfish, north of Lake 
Superior, the Maple Leafs were mobbed by the fans Foster 


wi? It was indeed evident 


Hewitt's voice had won for them. 
that Hewitt's voice had created the Leafs' image. Detroit 
had a better record than the Leafs on the season, had elimin- 
ated them from further contention in the play-offs and yet 
were practically ignored. "One young boy asked Detroit's 
Ebbie Goodfellow, a fine player, for his autograph. When 
he read his name, he said: ‘who's that?' and dropped the 
paper in the slush at his feats" © 
It seemed that the further the Maple Leafs travelled 
from Toronto the more rabid were the followers. Civic 
officials in almost every city requested that the train stop 
feueane nour OF two so as to allow the public “to meet the 


19 At Medicine Hat the train 


hockey players from the east." 
was met by some forty-five hundred people who arranged for 
a motorcade through the city and welcoming speeches. The 

Detroit players were smarting from the lack of recognition 


and as the tour progressed, they forced the Leafs to 


concentrate on hockey, the result being well played games 
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Before the enthusiastierthrongs. The cities of Winnipeg; 
Calgary and Trail gave spirited welcomes. In Vancouver, 
the visitors were treated as "visiting royalty" causing 


Frank Selke to wonder how they "could have been given more 


fame or eSongees, oe 


It was evident that the Leafs were becoming "public 
property" because of the huge amounts of publicity they were 
receiving coupled with their playing ability. "They were 


havledwas Natronal heroes and their fans couldn't read or 


hear enough about Clancy and Jackson and Horner and Conacher." 


The thirties were whenctails of the Leafs 
players' personal lives became a passionate 
delight for many fans and the sports pages 
began to fill up with news of Clancy's diet 
and Primeau's home life and Conacher's 
predeliction for swift roadsters. Stories 
of the Leafs' wild pranks and practical 
jokes somehow turned into hard news and 
fans by the thousands wrote in to the Bee 
Hive Company enclosing labels from syrup 
cans in exchange for glossy black and 
white photographs of their favorite Maple 
Leaf stars. Thorncliffe Race Track in 
Toronto made a practice of naming stakes 
races after individual Leafs and when Hap 
Day was married in the summer of 1937, 
three thousand Toronto fans stood outside 
the church to catch a glimpse of the bride- 
groom and of his best man, King Clancy and of 
his ushers Red Horner, Ace Bailey and Harold 
Cotton. 22 


To be sure, the Leaf management headed by Conny Smythe 
and Frank Selke encouraged and promoted publicity. In 1934, 
with their regular Saturday night game falling on St. 


Patrick's Day, it was decided to promote the game by honoring 
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King Clancy. Huge advertisements were placed in the Toronto 


newspapers with Clancy surrounded by Shamrocks and other 


ae Youths particularly were susceptible to 


Irish symbols. 
the publicity barrage. A correspondent from Lindsay 
reported being told by his Minister that when a young lad 
was asked by his Sunday school teacher: "And who are the 
Pharisees?", the lad answered "“Primeau, Jackson and 
Conacher!"74 -- an obvious reference to the "kid line" of 
the Maple Leafs. 

National Hockey League officials were also noticing 
that fewer pucks which went into the stands were being 
returned. Prior to the 1934 season, the majority of pucks 
were thrown back onto the ice; they were now being kept 


: 25 : : 
more and more for’ souvenirs. It was becoming evident, 


too, that hockey was developing its own vernacular: 


Hockey writers often referred to the goal 

area as an "igloo" or a "citadel". Sometimes 
it was a "cord cottage" or "hempen net" and 
MOLE LOLCEN a «inet, p»yeCage u,..0r . twine. The 
hockey stick was a "cudgel", "war club", 
BULLCKOLY wOL moWand sosA player didnt i shoot 
therpuck, he “sifted” it, “whipped” it, or 
"burned" it. The puck itself was a "disc", 
aewoOughnuty way Tupper. OL an, - old, boot 
heel". So when a sports writer wrote: 

"Old sorrel-top got the thumb from Odie 

the arbiter", any fan worth his salt knew that 
Red Horner had been penalized by Odie Cleghorn. 26 


Tf the style of the written word was able to conjure 
Mopaecertain familiarity of play, it was certain that Che 


voice of Foster Hewitt was adding another dimension for his 
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listening audience. While he delivered descriptions of many 
sporting events, it was with hockey that he became the most 


identified. 


- « » He Seemed to flourish most brilliantly 
when he sat over his microphone describing 
for his audience the adventures of the 
Toronto Maple Leafs. He developed a collo- 
quial, excited style for his hockey broad- 
casts. He conveyed a breathless intimacy, 
an almost visible sense of the action in 
hockey games that seemed irresistable to 
distant fans seated by their radios far 
away from the arenas. Hewitt wasn't 
especially literate or colourful or even 
graphic in his verbal style, but somehow he 
got through, he registered, he created a 
picture in the air that hockey fans could 


make their own. His voice meant only 
one thing -- it meant hockey and that was 
enough. 27 


Radiogitselio was) Still sn its antancy.. The, mere act 
that one could listen to an event or program emanating from 
some source hundreds of miles away was in itself novel. 
Ranked in popularity with the expression from Fibber and 
McGhee and Molly's "T'aint funny McGhee" or Henry Aldrich's 
coming mother", stood Foster Hewitt's "he shoots, he 
scores" delivered "in a rising crescendo of excitement and 
supported by the bedlam of fans in Maple Leaf Gardens." 
Listening to Hockey Night in Canada became a Saturday night 
Pecual, “the next best thing to. sitting in the Cardenal 2 

It was within this context and background that any 


unusual incident served to heighten the interest in the 


professional hockey players. The longest game played to 
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that date was surrounded Dymapubiacaity.. EOnWApra laa mio sseeche 
Leafs were playing Boston in the deciding game of the Stanley 
Cup semi-final series. A large throng of 14,540, who, as 

it turned out, were almost as tired as the players, stayed 
through five overtime twenty minute periods to watch Ken 
Doraty score the winning goal for the Leafs at 4:46 of the 
sixth overtime period. Three seasons later, the Montreal 
Maroons were to lose to Detroit in a game which was twelve 
minutes longer. After 176 minutes and thirty seconds, Mud 
Bruneteau scored the winning goal for Detroit. As fate 

would have it, however, it was two deaths and the hint of a 
demise that helped to enhance the aura of the professional 
hockey player. When King George V died in 1936, the NHL, 

out of respect, cancelled a scheduled game between the Maple 
Leafs and the Montreal Maroons. "The tribute was the first 
of its kind paid by the National League in its existence."?? 
In a game at Boston between the Maroons and the Bruins, the 
attendance of more than fourteen thousand rose as the lights 
dimmed and heard three buglers play "taps". As a further 
sign of tribute, the Maroons wore black arm bands on their 
left sleeves.?9 On January 28, the day of the funeral, the 
game between the Maroons and the Black Hawks was postponed. ~+ 
It was further announced that "in keeping with the national 
sentiment, General Motors has cancelled its hockey broad- 


cast"? of the Toronto-Detroit game which was played in the 
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interim of the death and the funeral. It would be callous 
to say that these actions were not done out of respect and 
that is not the issue here. The point is that the exhibi- 
tion of patriotism itself was appreciated but when it was 
plainly seen by all that patriotism and respect was placed 
before the opportunity to earn money, it served, once again, 
to illustrate that the owners and the players were not 
attempting to earn profits at the expense of good taste. 
By putting decorum above profits, the league served notice 
of its integrity -- an essential ingredient if professional 
sport was to survive. 

The second death was that of Howie Morenz. On March 
8, 1937, the fourteen year veteran of the NHL suddenly died 
from a heart attack at the age of 34. "In the years 
following the bleak night when he died, he became a Legend.">* 
Morenz was born in Mitchell, Ontario, of German parentage 
but the Canadiens promoted the notion that he was "Swiss 
with a French spirit."°4 During his twelve years with the 
Canadiens, he became the idol of thousands, a model for 


youth to emulate, a player to dream about. 


. . . Morenz was far more than a Canadian 
hero. To youngsters all over Canada he 
was to hockey what Babe Ruth was to base- 
ball and Jack Dempsey was to boxing -- a 
fairy tale figure who could do things no 
one else could do and against greater odds. 
When Morenz duped a defenceman, it was 
Davyideslaying Goliath . 19. ~32 


On the night of January 28, Morenz broke his leg and 
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was confined to a hospital bed. After the initial 
publicity surrounding the circumstances, Morenz faded from 
the sports pages. Abruptly, headlines “screamed out" the 
news. Morenz was dead. Out of respect, the Canadiens 
moved to cancel their game which was to be played the next 
evening. Morenz's widow interceded and asked that it be 
played because her husband would have wanted it that wayee’ 
The attendance at the game was a strangely silent one but 
not nearly so as the huge throng which had earlier attended 
a special service in the waren. PcOMla +0 scO sasOrs 
public funeral was held in the Forum with the populace 


invited to pay their respects. Morenz's body lay "in 


state over the ice surface that once echoed the ring of 


pe Messages of sympathy arrived from 


his flying skates. 
all over the continent. They "were brief, sincere, indica- 
tive of the stunned grief of the writers' 'most popular 
player', most admired', ‘idol of young Canada', 'greatest 
centreman in the history of the game'. Never in the history 
of our national game has such a glamour surrounded one of 
2 a) players.">° 

The death of Morenz was to many as the death of a 
close friend. For twelve years with the Canadiens this 
favorite of the Montreal followers had provided many of 
them with unforgettable "wizardry". It was only recently, 


in a conversation with an eighty year old gentleman who 


was asked to name the best athlete he ever saw play that a 
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nHNOtLLON®OL Morenz's hold on the public was re-inforced. The 
old gentleman's eyes brightened. Without hesitation, but 
with much conviction, he stated: "I saw Morenz play." 

It was estimated that some fifteen thousand people filed 
past the coffin-at centre ice. While these remained for 
the service, a further twenty-five thousand waited 


Silently outside the Forum. 


Strains of an organ rose over the muffled 
coughs as the time for the service commenced. 
In mid-arena stood the casket which con- 
tained the remains of the former personi- 
fication of vitality. Flowers in an almost 
unbelievable profusion banked the coffin 
and stretched to either side almost to the 
boards... .... .. Then ever so,slowly £rom 
the dressing rooms they had so often left 
to play with or against Howie, filed the 
players of three hockey teams. First his 
own Canadiens, then Montreal Maroons and 
then the Maple Leafs. They took their 
places in chairs arranged on the ice sur- 
face, board covered for the day, and one 
wondered how two of those teams, gazing stead- 
fastly toward the casket would feel as they 
skated over the spot a few hours later. 
Impressive in its simplicity was the solemn 
service of lowered voices that seemed to 
carry on a depth of tenderness as they sang 
"Nearer My God To Thee' and ‘Abide With Me'. 


The services over, Canadiens chosen as pall- 
bearers, carried from the Forum the body of 
their comrade, carried it shoulder high, 
every bit as high as they might have borne 
him off the ice after a great victory in 
days gone by =... The way they carried 
him off seemed to signify a triumph over 
death. Their heads were lowered but they 
bore him high as if they realized that the 
old team spirit was still there. 39 


In a way, the love and respect shown for Morenz by 
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his team-mates, opponents and followers, was indicative 
of the respect being given to the National Hockey League 
and, indeed, professional athletes. To many, the terms 
"professional" and "amateur" were simply indicative of the 
quality of play. Because of the proliferation of the many 
minor professional leagues, the calibre of amateur hockey 
was in a state of demise. This was reinforced nowhere 
more than the 1936 Olympics where the Canadian represen- 
tatives lost their game with Britain and as a result, the 
gold medal and the world championship title. Perhaps 
because it was the English who defeated Canada with the help 
org Canadian born players, there wasn't as much of a furore 
as would accompany later losses in the fifties and sixties. 
Nonetheless, there was concern. It was suggested that 
amateur teams simply were not capable; "Only the best should 
represent Canadian hockey."7° 
The latter expression could easily be part of the 
post-war period in Canada but the fact that it was first 
uttered in the thirties was indicative of the hold that 
professional hockey had as well as the lack of confidence 
in the amateur. Canadian hockey had always been so far 
advanced over that of the European countries that almost 
any group of Canadians had been able to win against them. 
As early as 1910, European championships were held and 
Wale. Canada, did not have an official team, a group of 


Rhodes scholars studying at Oxford University, banded to- 
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gether to win the unofficial European title in 1910 and 
for. When official Canadian teams were sent overseas, 
PNeGreGpWas  Jtttle ditticulty in winning games and titles. 
Gradually, Canadian hockey started fragmenting organiza- 
tionally into professional and minor-professional leagues 
leaving fewer and fewer good amateur players to send into 
the tournaments. In addition, the Canadian club team might 
be considerably weaker than when it won the right to 
represent the country since players might have been attrac- 
ted to professional or other amateur teams by money or 


jobs or both. In the aftermath of the 1936 games, it was 


also noticed that 


hockey as played in overseas arenas has 
developed and improved so greatly that it 
is high time the Canadian Amateur Hockey 
Association took steps to protect the re- 
putation of the game in Canada. That they 
can do by refusing permission for weak 
teams to tour England and Europe where 
they naturally will be regarded by the 
public as representatives of the best 
Canadaihacnto toffer.42 


An example of the problems to be solved was illus- 
trated by the case of the North Battleford Beavers. They 
had made a good showing against Sudbury in the Allan Cup 
fimals of 1937 and, aS a result, were offered, and accepted, 
an invitation to tour overseas at the beginning of the 
1937-38 season. "Since then, the stars of the North 


Battleford team have listened to the call sounded 
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in golden notes to travel to other thriving hockey centres, 


3 Only a poor imitation 


Principally to morthern, Ontario.” 
of the original team remained. It seemed absurd to allow 
an unproven team, bearing the same name as the Canadian 
finalists, to represent Canada. Prior to 1936, there 
would have been little questioning of the trip but in 


light of the Olympic developments, the questioning was in 


order: 


It would be bad indeed for Canadian hockey 
prestige which started toward lower levels 
with the defeat of the Olympic outfit and 
has not been raised since. 44 


There was not yet the call to "send over the NHL" 

but there was already in existence the feeling that a 
higher level than the normal amateur should be sent. It 
was a "let's send our best" feeling and as various amateur 
teams were to lose to American and European competition, 
professional players were to assume even greater stature 
in terms of their skill level. Actually, there was little 
if any difference in the skill level of the top amateur 
teams and their professional counterparts during the years 
prior to the depression. The 1920 Winnipeg Falcons, Allan 
Cup winners were superb players and of such a high calibre 
in comparison with the Europeans that legends started to 
spring up about them. Mike Goodman, the reigning North 
American speed skating champion was also an outstanding 


hockey player. At the Antwerp games, he was "so fast and 
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elusive that Europeans thought he had some secret power in 
his boots and skates. To discover that magic influence, 


they offered as high as one hundred dollars a pair for 


Mike's Eye ra The Falcons won the tournament and have 


been since called "a strong team, one of the best ever 


developed in Canada." ° 


At the 1924 Winter Games in Chamonix, France, the 
Toronto Granites, the Allan Cup winners of 1924, represented 
Canada. Again, they were easy winners and described as 
"a great club, so great that even thirty or more years 


later the names and records of the players still bring 


happy recollections to thousands of hockey fans! In 


1928, the Varsity Grads, coached by Conny Smythe, represented 
Canada at St. Moritz, Switzerland, and won the world title 
with ease. To W.A. Hewitt, the year 1928 was Lhe speak) year 
of Canada's international hockey supremacy. In retrospect, 
his reasoning tied into the amateur-professional develop- 


ments. 


The Falcons, Granites and Grads would have 
been great teams in any era, and they over- 
whelmed the nationals of all other countries. 
Then in the late 1920's, professional hockey 
became popular in the larger northern cities 
of the United States. Soon there were clubs 
in Boston, New York, Detroit, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh; and each of them had to be 
manned by Canadians. Thus the cream of 
Canada's hockey personnel was diverted to 
the United States and every amateur star 
who signed a National Hockey League certi- 
ficate, reduced the potential strength of 
our Olympic material. 
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By the 1932-games, held at Lake Placid, Canada's 
position was showing signs of erosion. It was only after 
three periods of overtime that her representatives were 
able to defeat the United States and win the Gold Medal. 
With the depression in progress, and the opportunities to 
play professional hockey, it was obvious that a formula 
had to be initiated whereby a player who did not succeed 
Seis prOeecry—-OUut, Coula return to the amateur ranks’. 

The formula would only serve to verify what was becoming 
an accepted fact: Professionalism was linked with high 
calibre expertise; amateur meant someone who wasn't good 
enough to make the professional ranks. 

The proposal to re-instate players who failed in their 
professional try-outs was first introduced in the west. 
With a player who was professionalized being doomed to 
eae iife’ of limbo” in sports, neither capable to play asa 
professional or eligible to play as an amateur, the western 
Beane OL the AAU of C proposed*® that re-instatement be 
automatic for those who were "unsuccessful in the monied 


na? At the annual 


ranks after two or three months trial. 
meeting Of thesparent body, held in Winnipeg in 1935, -the 
western proposal reached fruition. The AAU of C agreed 
that "Amateurs may receive a trial with professional teams 
without surrendering their amateur status providing an 
Tou 


invitation from the team management has been issued. 


As a further concession, it was agreed that a professional 
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could be reinstated to the amateur ranks after remaining 
out of competition for three years. While it was still a 
harsh regulation, it did remove the "Stigma of once a 
professional, always a professional.">+ Another noteworthy 
decision of the Winnipeg meeting was that amateurs and 
professionals were allowed to mix in soccer with no penalty, 
a move long awaited by soccer officials. 

It is interesting to note that as the depression 
continued, the association between professionalism and 
money was not as arbitrary as before. Commercialism which 
had earlier been equated with professionalism seemed to be 
in the process of losing that identification by 1934. During 
that year, the Ontario Hockey Association allowed commer- 
Cially sponsored teams into its senior series for the 1935 
season. In effect, it was simply a sanctioning of existing 
practises. Invariably as a team's season ended, recruiters 
would appear and attempt to convince the better players 
to move to another area and play their hockey there. Asa 
further inducement, the player could be paid outright but 
without publicity or perhaps be given a "Situation" with a 
firm. The company providing the job was not getting any 
recognition for its community effort since it was necessary 
to convince the amateur authorities that a person was given 
a job because of his qualifications as an employee. That 


he played hockey was held to be only incidental. In foot- 


ball, these civic minded firms were able to gain publicity 
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for their actions. The Imperial Oil Company benefitted 
each time the Sarnia Imperials football team was mentioned. 
Even the sweaters of their football team carried the 

three stars, the name of Imperial's brand of gasoline. 
Football introduced commercial sponsorship with apparently 
little or no damaging effects. What's more, it assisted 
the Imperials in winning two Grey Cups. 

All the fears which were once associated with 
professional sport were cited as a result of the OHA's 
decision: Teams would be sponsored by firms with overwhelm- 
ing financial resources! How could a non-commercial team 
hope to compete with them? Would it be desirable to have 
such a team procede to the Allan Cup finals? Would the 
appropriations of players simply appear on the balance 
sheet under advertising costs? Would the awarding of a 
job to a hockey player simply be a guise to pay a player 
for his hockey ability? Yet, it appeared that these 
objections were being raised against an ideal no longer 
practised. Moneyless amateurism appeared to have fallen 


as a commonly held notion: 


Bona-fide amateur clubs, it must be admitted, 
have become all too few in number. But such 
as do remain will be labouring under an over- 
burdening handicap henceforth. There are, we 
are told, two sides to every story and the 
above conditions may have been more than 
balanced by the other side of the Ontario 
amateur hockey tale. In the eyes of the 
OnAvoneiciaas,.1t is this: There 1s treason 
to believe that the rules of amateurism are 
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surreptitiously avoided by many of Ontario's 
hockey clubs in more ways than one and that 
personal gain is sought by club backers and 
that the players themselves are subsidized. 
Perhaps the OHA executive members have taken 
cognizance of these conditions and without 
trying to check them have decided that 
commercial hockey is preferable. 23 


The diminuation of the calibre of senior hockey, the 
growth of the professional variety and the Olympic losses 
were all related in having an effect on the developments 
within the CAHA. In the light of the Olympic loss and the 
problems associated with the Halifax Wolverines and their . 
Sveucuateclbstitucion by they Port Arthur Bearcats for the 
1936 games, four recommendations were passed unanimously 
by the CAHA. Payments were to be allowed by clubs or 
employers to compensate for time lost from work while 
playing games; players were also allowed to capitalize on 
their hockey prowess in order to gain employment. In an 
effort to seek better competition, professionals and amateurs 
were allowed to compete with one another at the discretion 
of the amateur branches. In another attempt to regain some 
of the talent that was not previously available, the CAHA 
allowed players who were categorized as professionals in 
One sport to compete as amateurs in aero 

It remained for a further step to be taken by the 
CAHA. It was recognized that the National Hockey League 
was the source of many young players' aspirations. If 


the CAHA wished to raise its standard of play, it was 
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felt necessary to arrive at some sort of agreement with the 
NHL. In effect, a professional-amateur agreement was 

Pit ivated (ine? S6. yOn the part of the NHL, it agreed to 
recognize all suspensions initiated by the CAHA, and to 
refrain from signing any junior player without first receiv- 
ing the consent of the player's club. The NHL also agreed 
"that when an amateur player is to be signed or tried out 

by a professional club, notice must be given the Association 
not later than August 15 of the player's season. In 

return for these considerations, the CAHA agreed to play 


W959 For. all intents and 


by National Hockey League Rules. 
purposes the CAHA and its constituent teams were operating 
as a "farm" system of the NHL. 

For practical purposes, the agreement between the two 
bodies, one amateur and one professional, made for an 
amicable arrangement. There were minor disagreements which 
occasionally arose, one occurring in 1938 when Ed Finnigan, 
a suspended NHL player, was signed by an amateur team. 
After the initial accusations, denials and counter accusa- 
tions, the controversy subsided. What was only suggested 
previously now became a concrete reality. A professional 
athlete was considered to be a highly skilled performer 
whereas the amateur was one who was not quite good enough 
to be a professional but, with practise, had possibilities. 


It was only natural in light of these developments, that 


the CAHA and the AAU of C were on a collison course. By 
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mutual-consent,,it was agreed that as of February 15, 1937, 
the CAHA would terminate its agreement with the Amateur 
Athletic Union of Canada. °° 
The professional athletes at the turn of the century 
Had esbeen Vililtiied but 1 was.during the thirties that the 
definite trend towards glorification became evident. To 
Say when the turning point was specifically is difficult, 
if not impossible. However, it appears that the effect of 
the publicity previously mentioned, the resultant good- 
will built up by the National Hockey League and the amateur 
problems all interacted and influenced each other so as to 
provide a climate of acceptability and later, invincibility. 
Evidence of this new acceptability surfaced early in 1937. 
When the sports editor of the Toronto Daily Star, Lou Marsh, 
died, it was decided to perpetuate his memory and name 
with a trophy honoring the best athlete in Canada on an 
annual basis. There were to be no restrictions as to 
whether he was to be an amateur or professional. He was 
simply adjudged to be the best for the year in question. 
The winner of the trophy in its first year was Canada's 
premier track athlete, Phil Edwards. While Edwards was 
an amateur, the point being made is that previously, there 
were no trophies that a professional athlete could win. 
A further indication of the acceptability was the announce- 
ment made in Georgetown, Ontario, that a seven team hockey 
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of the seven teams were outfitted in the colors of the 
appropriate NHL team. As well, each of the players would 
have the number and name put on the back of the sweater 
corresponding to the NHL team's actual roster. The idea 
came from Winnipeg where it had been tried, successfully, 
EwO yeats previously. To initiate the “little NHL" Season, 
Charlie Conacher dropped the puck for the official opening 
of the league's first triple-header.>’ 
The Conacher Brothers, Lionel and Charlie, were them- 
selves of such stature that they also contributed to the 
growth of professional acceptability. Charlie, the younger 
of the two, was a member of the Leafs' famous "kid line" 
of the thirties with Joe Primeau and Harvey "Busher" 
Jackson. The members of that line were popular for various 
reasons. They were good players; they learned their hockey 
in Toronto. Charlie Conacher had played with the. Toronto 
Marlboros in their 1929 Memorial Cup season and hockey 
followers read how Lionel, already an established star, 
negotiated on Charlie's behalf with Smythe and the Leafs. 
In typical flamboyant fashion the younger Conacher cele- 


brated his two year contract calling for $20,000 anda 


$5,000 advance: 


. he bought a flashy yellow Buick coupe 
Witheamumble seat, loaded all the Conachers 
aboard and conducted them on a ae 
tour, ending in a magnificent picnic. °8 


The trio, christened the "kid line" by Lou Marsh in 1929, 
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seemed to improve with each game. 


They were instant celebrities attracting 
thousands of new fans to home and away 
games (fans drawn in by the splash of 
ads that proclaimed them "Hockey's 
Fastest Scoring Line), they racked up 
fabulous feats of scoring and they lit 
up hockey arenas with fresh elan and 
Vitality ane theiz. play<2? 


Conacher's style of play was a physical one and for 
that reason, he suffered more than the normal assortment 
of injuries which eventually forced him into an early 
retirement. It was also that style which endeared him to 
Leaf followers. As a result, commencing in 1936, the 
Globe and Mail included a column written by Charlie Conacher. 
Appearing in the sport pages, the column offered a variety 
of information, perspectives and gossip. Of the latter 
variety, for example, he wrote baitingly that "Syl Apps 
played one game for Dominion Breweries last winter but 
someone at McMaster University figured that to be a strange 
hook-up for a student of a prominent college so Apps quietly 
did a fade-out, confining his puck (I almost said buck) 
chasing to Percy Thompson's Tigers in the senior series,"°° 
Apps of course had competed as a pole vaulter for Canada 
in the recently completed Berlin Olympics and it appeared 
that Conacher was making aspersions on the Leaf's former 
amateur status. 


Subsequent Conacher columns dealt with a variety of 


topics. While many were of a general nature, he took the 
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opportunity to write with a point of view. He wrote of 
how an athlete came to play in the NHL, describing the 
scouting system, the training camps, minor professional 
leagues and their relationship to the "big leagues", the 
roster size as well as the various reserve lists available 
to each team. In the process, he was helping to shape 

the public's impression of professionalism and the "pro". 
He explained the benefits of the "pro-am" agreement. 


Once a junior prospect was "discovered", he would be 


- - .« induced, when he graduates from the 

age limit series, to sign with a senior 
amateur team which is in charge of an 
exceptionally good coach. In that way, 

the prospect is sure of proper tuition 

and he is likely to develop more quickly. 
When the prospect is considered ready for 
professional ranks, he is offered a contract 
and he usually accepts as the majority of 
amateurs have the ambition to become 
professional stars. The next step may be 

one of two things: If he is exceptionally 
good, he will be given a trial in the 
National League. If he isn't, the team 
Signing him will send him to the Inter- 
national American league farm team for fur- 
ther seasoning and that way many of the 
National League stars are brought along. 
Buteall ofsthem dont go through the same 
systematic process. Some of them are signed 
in a hurry and are given a chance to make good 
or not according to whether they can produce 
the goods. Other amateurs are signed by other 
minor league professional clubs and later their 
contracts are sold to the NHL.61l 


As a further means of encouraging clubs to seek out the 
best talent, each NHL club was allowed a reserve list con- 


taining a specified and limited number of prospects who 
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could be protected as a club's preserve. "When a player 
is on a club's reserve list, club management notifies 


league headquarters and no other club can negotiate with 


him," © 


Conacher was also able to use his column as a means 
of suggesting improvements to the league. In effect, it 
allowed him to sample public opinion, as well as to shape 
it. Not all of his ideas were well received but at least 
the professional player had a forum through which he could 
expound his ideas. When Conacher suggested that the NHL 
should reward its leading scorer with a trophy and a 


Pons one reaction was that the "NHL players were 


64 


deucedly well paid-for what striving they do." In defend- 


ing his idea, which was subsequently adopted, Conacher 
gave some insights into the problems of the professional 


athlete: 


I would like to point out that the profes- 
Sional hockey player gives the best years 
OrghiselatestOra SpOrt.in. which hiss yob 
is.thriiging the, public. When hes 

through hockey, he has to step into the 
business world to make a late start in 
creating a place for himself. He may have 
had ten years in hockey. If he had put 

the same effort into business, his lifetime 
job by that time might have been a good 

one. Besides, it is an accepted fact 

that players bring in the money into the 

box offices. Leading goal scorers provide 
the crowd appeal that makes it possible for 
Club owners) to build their million dollar 
arenas wes There ws.aeLot of difference between 
a miibion dollar arena and the 37,000, Salary 
limit which goes to only a very few of the 
players. People are pensioned after years of 
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service in the business world. The Hockey 
player doesn't want a pension but he should 

be entitled to something extra for reaching 
the top. of his sports profession while he's 
Stillyin at. The suggested prize isnt 

an amount which would make a great deal of 
difference to the National League funds. It 
would be something for the individual player 
to shoot at. The proposed trophy would also 
be something prized by every man who won it.65 


It was only a short time after writing this article 
that Conacher suddenly retired. It's possible that pressure 
Was prLcoughtste bear upon  him-efor'his’eriticism, "mild as it 
was, Of the National League. The official reason for his 
retirement was given as advice given to him by doctors. 

The retirement took place during the 1936-37 season and 
lasted only one year at the end of which he was traded from 
Toronto to Detroit. Subsequently, he played with the New 
York Americans and coached for three seasons with the 
Chicago Black Hawks. He died in 1967, six years after 

his election to the Hockey Hall of Fame. 

Tf Charlie Conacher had an influence on the accep- 
tance of the professional athlete, his older brother, 
Mmionel, assisted an the consolidation of its approval. 

As outstanding an athlete as Charlie Conacher was, Lionel 
was even more so. Selected as Canada's "Outstanding 
Athlete of the Half-Century", he excelled in almost every 
Sport that he played. Nationally known in 1921 as a result 
of his teaming up with "Red" Batstone to help the Toronto 


Argonauts defeat the Edmonton Eskimos and win the Grey Cup, 
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Conacherfhse 1 e5epounds: andesixefeeteone inch wererthe focal 
pointsof spectators: in every city of the’ Big Four and the 
headline topic of every newspaper reporter in Eastern 


Aneptie aee 


Known as the "Big Train", he learned to skate 
at the age of sixteen, late in comparison with most youth. 
He was still able to become such a good hockey player 

that Leo Dandurand of the Canadiens offered Conacher $5,000 
in 1922 to play for the Montreal team. Conacher, anxious 


to remain an amateur so as to play rugby and baseball, 


refused the offer. 


(It) was then a phenomenal offer to bolster 
gate receipts and attract to the hockey 
arena, Conacher's thousands of admirers -- 
certainly a tribute to a great sporting 
pepsonartty . . 9. . the Incident started 
many a tongue to wag. If an amateur could 
turn down offers like that what a fortune 
there must be in amateur sport, was the 
implication of their remarks. 


In answer to this sort of innuendo, Conacher decided to 
play intermediate hockey rather than the more publicized 
and glamorous senior variety. He wanted to show that he 
wasn't bound to any obligation to play for anybody. 
Conacher's exploits read like excerpts from a Frank 
Merriwell novel. During one Saturday in the late summer 
of 1922, his baseball and lacrosse teams were involved in 
championship games. In the last inning of the baseball 
game, his club, the Hillcrests, were trailing by two 


runs. Conacher came to bat with the bases loaded and 
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promptly hit a triple to win the game and the title for 
his team. By means of a taxicab, he raced to Scarboro 
Beach where Brampton was leading Conacher's team, the 
Maat lands. byea 3)— (0: iscore> ."He jumped into.a lacrosse 
outfit, scored four goals himself and assisted on the 
SCOmINngGpOwraee Eth to wsettile another title dispute ithe 


un 68 It was almost a re-creation of a similar 


same afternoon. 

Seeuadtuon eine? |. STwoudifierent sports, were involved at 

that time as well and the results were, again, the same. 

After helping the Argonauts in their victory over Edmonton, 

Conacher “starred in Aura Lee's defeat of Granites for 

the Sportsman's Athletic Association Hockey trophy.."0” 
His athletic ability was such that he seemed to be a 

success in everything he tried. In 1920, he was the light- 

heavyweight boxing champion of Canada and as such, fought 

an exhibition match with Jack Dempsey in 1921. During 

1926, he played as a member of the Toronto Maple Leafs' 

baseball team, winners of the International League champion- 

ship as well as the Little World SEES The extent of his 


baseball ability was such that "prominent American sports 


writers compared Conacher to Frisch and Sisler, two of the 
ay ll 


greatest diamond men of all time. When he announced his 


intention of taking up the game of soccer, it became "news on 
every sporting page in Toronto and soccer clubs sought his 
services although he had never played the game before in 


his life."/1 As previously mentioned Conacher played in the 
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professional Box Lacrosse League formed in 1931. He was 
the leading scorer’in that year, "gathering a total of one 
hundred and seven points to lead his nearest competitor 

by forty-six. As well as being the prime mover behind the 
first outright professional football team in Canada, he 
also embarked on a professional wrestling career in 1933. 


A Maclean's article of 1933 offered this apt comment regard- 


Pigs Gecareery = lO wiles stinction ein two Sports Es 
unusual; this extraordinary athlete has won national 
n/2 


prominence in no less than six. 
Conacher had’ a certain charisma about him. From a 
relatively financially poor background, his meteoric rise 
aS a national hero seemed to typify the manifestation of 
a young boy's hopes. In a period of our history when 
dreams were commonplace, Conacher was the substance of 


dreams. He stated that he had 


a soul-consuming desire .. . above all 
else to emulate the great Frank Merriwell 
Of fiction sand longed in every bit” of me 
to achieve that state of physical prowess 
where I could rise upon demand to great 
heronesw: 


Because of the heavy amount of publicity and the 
resultant glamor associated with the professional athlete 
Mietne thirties; there was a) tendency towards his gloriiica— 
Eion. Pethndaps the myth of invincibility had not yet been 
adopted in a wholesale fashion but from the viewpoint of 


the unemployed and the struggling, the "big time" was the 
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epitome, of desire. | Thespublic, accustomed to reading of 
these sports figures in the newspapers and listening to 
eheir virtues Deing extolled on the radio, identified only 
with the end product. Seldom mentioned was the work 
involved in becoming a "Star". Rarely was it mentioned 
what thesathlete fhadeto go through in order to develop and 
maintain his superior talent. Perhaps as a means of res- 
toring some semblance of balance, or at least to give some 
indication of the "price" one had to pay in order to 
become and remain a professional athlete, Maclean's 
published an article by Lionel Conacher’ — in which he 
itemized the personal sacrifices that he had to make in 
SrdcretOsedttaln Nise Glamorous. position in Canadian sponte. 


As an introduction, he stated: 


For twenty-three years, I've trekked along 
sport's brightest fairways and constantly 

I come in contact with sports fans who 
associate the life of a professional 

athlete with that of a certain easy-going 
lad named Riley. 

I am aware that it is good business to claim 
the customer is always right, but in this 
case, it would be grossly unfair to the 
fabulous Mr. Riley's reputation. 


After acknowledging the fact that the athletes 
Sacrifices are sometimes overlooked "when he is exposed to 
the glamor created by roaring crowds, breezy headlines 
and over-enthusiastic bally-hoo", Conacher proceeded to 
disagree with the "customer". He enumerated an inventory 


of physical injuries suffered in his sport career: 
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Nose broken eight times; leg and arm 
broken; several broken bones in hands; 
ten cracked ribs; a skate gash across 


the throat near my jugular which almost 
dropped the curtain on me and required 
sixteen stitches to pull together. 

Another skate gash near my mastoid 

which again had me a matter of inches 

away from eternity. A four square inch 
Slash of a razor edged skate on the 

thigh, which resulted in gangrene and 

a red-hot bout with the Grim Reaper. 

Two smashed knee cartilages which re- 
sulted in surgical operations. A total 

of more than five hundred stitches in my 
face and head, another one hundred and 
fifty or so in the rest of my gnarled 
anatomy. On four occasions there were ten 
or more inserted in a single session. Then, 
of course, there were the innumerable routine 
injuries, classified "minor" which include 
sundry sprains, pulled ligaments, twisted 
muscles, black eyes, bumps, aches, bruises, 
(Shales 


While expounding on the "cost", Conacher also ex- 
plained in the process why his appearance could not "be 
classified as aristocratic." He said that while the 
publicists inferred that this was an "asset, because it is 
Bee lOLrlELledsanimaletnatyLitille hungry, ~take-my exercise. 
sitting-down fandom flock to see, and not the rose cheeked 
Adonis with the stream-lined shoulders," the "Big Train" 
stated, knowingly, "well, maybe, but this type of asset 
leaves plenty to be desired." 

Once the athlete reaches the top in his field, many 
spectators become aware of the fluidity and ease of his 
movement. His actions are economized and all seems so 


easy. The impression is given that the athlete is naturally 
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endowed, his ease of movement an accident of birth. To 
this implication that athletes are "gifted creatures whose 
talents eliminate the necessity of any monotonous training 
routine", Conacher assured all that hard work, will power 


and perseverance was necessary. 


There is where the cost element can be 
Seen morervclearly., You’ who go through 
life at an easy saunter cannot realize 
Whateite costs sto force the old will 

power to make the old boy say "uncle" 
when said body is howling for an easy 
chair, unrestricted diet and the odd gay 
party instead of constantly wincing under 
the lash of the Big Time's training rules. 


To emphasize the importance of will power, Conacher 
explained how, in 1930, he found himself an "unwanted veteran" 
with the Montreal Maroons who were attempting, unsuccess- 
fully, to waive him out of the League. He decided that the 
reason his play had fallen off was his excessive drinking, 
that if he wanted to continue playing in the NHL, he would 
have to stop. Calling upon his will power, he did stop. 

He credited the move as being responsible for his being 
named the most valuable member of the Maroons for the 
1931-32 season as well as being with two successive Stanley 
Cup teams, Chicago and Montreal Maroons. To further dis- 
pelwthe “ideavthat when you reach the Big Time; ali us 
clover", other occupational demands were noted: Eating had 


to be controlled, Conacher himself having only one meal 


per day and that was rigidly controlled. 
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Hockey fans can’ go home and drift off to 
sleep after a game. Seldom will a 
player's pent up nerves allow him to 
think of sleep until well on to three 
olclock iangtheimorning..sCuts, burns) and 
sore spots have a habit of appearing when 
relaxation is due; they pass unnoticed 
in the heat of the game but pop up when 
youubegan sto woools,off": 


Far from having a carefree life, the athlete had 
many different worries, depending on the situation. A 
player with a losing team is constantly wondering "where 
the axe will fall next." The player in a slump fears 
that "he is beginning to slip. The chances are that 
in his anxiety to snap out of it, he over reaches and gets 
worse. Alli that mental unrest does not contribute to a 
serene life." While many sports enthusiasts looked upon 
the travelling that athletes did, going from one city to 
another, as an enjoyable experience, Conacher also pointed 
out problems in that area. Many of the journeys were 
twelve hours long and "a few rugged, bumping, bruising 
hockey games with those train rides before and after" 
made it even more difficult to perform well. In addition 
forthe hard work and frustrations involved in being a2 top 
calibre athlete, there was always the risk of dealing with 
"neople who seek glory by downing athletes with such 
assed Sen ee Conacher related how in Belleville, in 
1922, "a colossal man came moving from the stands to 
'tear me to bits'. He went to the hospital and I had to 


leave town on the g.t. Belleville never forgot that 
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pacrossesgame,,andpthere 1S. stillsa warrant for imy arrest 
EOyberservcieitalseversscet. foot in that fair city 

By his own admission, Conacher's years in sport 
wekewis) bedvwithythni bis sebutothey wereralsovtilled with 
gruelling work, aching muscles and lungs strained to the 
breaking point.” As to the»inevitable. retirement of the 


athlete from active participation, 


- - - I know the time is coming when I will 
have to quit sports. Yet, I cannot picture 
it, do not want torpicture it, because 
there constantly lurks in my mind a dread 
that I've reached the point where I'1l 

be unable to repeat the things I've done 

an? the past. 


Has it been worthwhile? 


I answer that question simply by stating 
Chas oe ena et OmdOsl balls Over sagan, 

there would be no alteration to the course 
I've set. It cost me plenty to become a 
tough athlete, but I've reaped plenty of 
dividends in thrills, happiness and fin- 
ancial Security. A career in the Big Time is 
worthwhile because to make a success of it 
VOUsMUSt @OUlICdryOur=boovVemcnink@ cleat yeand 
lead a regular life. That twenty-three year 
bLekehas= previded no’ Wite®or Riveyes but at 
has taught me the secret of enjoying life -- 
and what more could anyone ask, no matter 
what the cost? 


Like all things, Conacher's distinguished career 
Game tOsansend.s,Just.one short month after the death of 
Howie Morenz, Montreal was told of the retirement of its 
second "glamorous" figure. His appeal had always been 
such that when he was leaving a team or an area, he was 


usually recognized in some way. In 1923, when leaving 
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Toronto for Belafonte Academy in Pennsylvania, the Mayor 
of Toronto presented him with a special Club Bag from 

the city and the Hillcrest Baseball Club honored him with 
a beautiful floral horseshoe which was draped around his 
neck.) Conacher hadwethattty pero vappealay Thus? in Los 
as the world was moving from depression to war, amid rumors 
Of racial injustices in Germany, «shortly after the«Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia and the resultant lack of action 
tromithe League ’of Natrons, tin’ short, «in the midst uot 
troubled time, Lionel Conacher announced his retirement 
from hockey. The accolades given him were, of course, out 
of context with the international situation; nonetheless 
they were indicative of the respect held for Conacher. 
They also serve to illustrate the relationship of the 
professional athlete to society and the corresponding 
demise of the amateur. 

Writing in the Montreal Herald, Elmer Ferguson re- 
marked that a man of Conacher's stature "could not and 
should not depart from SpoLumis He suggested that Conacher 
betdésignated a “sports ambassador, governor or supervisor 


AS 


or leader. In remarking that Conacher could play an 


even greater role in sports after his retirement from com- 


petition, Ferguson reasoned that 


It would be a fine constructive move by those 
imterestedsin the future of physical wel- 
baresor Canadian youth toe sée thated 
position is created where the glamour of 
Conacher should be turned to good account 
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for young athletic Canada. Today with 

the well meaning but completely im- 
practical@tneorist, men of no athletic 
background or accomplishment, seeking to 
lead, regulate and advise amateur ath- 
Tetresmingthes Dominionsaresgetting nowhere. 
They are steadily retrograding. 


Ferguson's comments and suggestion serve to illus- 


trate the hegemony of the professional in the Canadian 


athletic scene. It illustrated a reversal of former atti- 
tudes. In the world of the depression the accent was on 
results. Theorists were not highly regarded. Solutions 


were needed. The AAU of C was filled with well-meaning 
men but steeped in a concept out of step with the times. 
As a body, it was steadily losing ground. The Union 

was accused of being "extravagently fpeonsdetent — in 
its policies, allowing "mixed competition" in some sports 
but not others, re-instatement of professionals and try- 
outs by amateurs with professional teams. The public was 
frequently witness to members of the AAU of C executive, 


who were also members of other amateur sport governing 


bedies, challenging the authority of the parent body. The 


Sreuation wasesuch that, in 1934, 1t was written that) jun; 


less some of the barnacles are removed, the prophecy that 

the amateur ship will be completely wrecked within three 

; ae ahs) 

years seems likely to become a vivid reality. 
The comments by Ferguson offer some evidence that 


the "ship of professionalism" was now at the head of the 


Canadian "rivers of sport". He offered this thought on the 
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Srtuake.on: 


YOUCH ism tL 1nclined to lvsten to the 
theorist and the lawmaker if those happen 
to be minus any personal colour or appeal. 
But if advice or leadership comes from a 
Coed eeacmerlo er T quire tl WOuld De a 
dieperent Story. Lt would furnvsi in— 
Spiration and encouragement to the young- 
sters, turn their resentment against the 
chafing and narrowness of the times into 
willingness. More than that, Conacher 
would bring to such a position of Dominion 
Or provincial leadership, a complete and 
practical knowledge of the requirement of 
the times, the practical knowledge which 
our well-meaning leaders of to-day lack 
in their mildewed and obsolete ideas of 
regulation. 


Ferguson's endorsement of Conacher and by implication, 
professional sport, was in concert with movement throughout 
BieCmWwOR Lt, me lil hiGgiland, «by uLong) Od0S,. she MOSt Signicrcame 


8 
ul was announced. For 


piece of aquatic news in many years 
the first time in its history, the Royal Henley Regatta 

was to allow, in 1938, mechanics, artisans and labourers 

to compete, thus removing the "old bigoted and unfair 
definition of amateur which (had) governed the Royal Henley 
For fifty-five yearea."o- By the removal of the old class 
gustinctions, 1t was Stated that the “historic diamond 
skulls race (would) become one which anyone with the 

aie Ley tO dOeSO. may sae Tnethe Unwced states, suacee= 
ball and football were burgeoning sports, each attracting 


an ever increasing number of spectators. In Canada, the 


interest in sport was at such a peak that the Globe and Mail 
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published the following notice on its sport pages: 


REQUESTS for results of Sports events have 
become so numerous of late as to disrupt 
the operation of the sports department. 
Such queries have monopolized the sports 
telephones to the detriment of calls in 
connection with routine calls of the 
department. Accordingly, the Globe and 
Mail regrets that it will be necessary to 
discontinue the practise of giving sports 


information over the telephone. Readers 
are asked to co-operate by not asking for 
Zeya 


Perhaps the increased interest in sport could be explained 
by the new wirephoto service inaugurated by the newspaper 
in 1938. It allowed for simultaneous pictures to be pub- 
lished with a story emanating from other than a local 
source. °> Another possible explanation was that people 
simply could not afford to buy a newspaper. Commencing 
in 1938 prices were announced as three cents per issue, 
eighteen cents per week and seventy-five cents per ier. 
In the midst’of all of the interest: in sport, the 
National Hockey League as the "Big Time" had an unmis- 
Gakable appealas | Tomyoungsterns it wasia source of inspira= 
tion. When glowing accounts were published extolling the 
Pie, of the "pros", the appeal was heightened. | Lt 1S easy 
to imagine the impact that the announcement, in the Globe 
and Mail, that the newspaper was planning to honor the six- 
teen year Canadien veteran, Aurel Joleaate On tue OCcaclon 


of his last appearance in Toronto. Joliat was a source of 


pride to Montreal followers as well as hockey spectators 
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throughout the league. Wilson MacDonald has written a 


poem® / which captures not only Joliat's appeal but the 


place of hockey and the rivalry which existed between the 


Canadiens and the Maroons: 


Monsieur Joliat 


Boston she have good hockey team; 
Dose Senators ees nice. 

But Les Canadiens ees bes' 

Dat ever skate de ice. 


Morenz he go lak' one beeg storm; 

Syl Mantha's strong and fat. 

Dere all ver' good but none ees quite 
So good as Joliat. 


I know heem well; he ees ma frien'; 
I doan know heem himsel'; 

But I know man dat know a man 

Who know heem very well. 


Enfanths Dat Joliat ces full 
of hevery kind of treek. 

He talk heem hockey all de day 
And sleep heem wit' hees stick. 


He's small but he ees bothersome 

Lak' ceender in de eye. 
MaroonsmallivvyellwintGorget som* “Flit! 
And keel dat leetle fly." 


Gareconlmenc! sasiippenry;.. OUL,. OUlL —— 
Lak' leetle piece of soap. 
Weacinigenex” "time sl iwatchedat boy 

I use a telescope. 


He's good on poke-heem-check, he is: 
He's better on attack. 

He run against beeg Conacher 

And trow heem on hees back. 


He weegle jus' lak' fish-worm do 
Wen eet ees on a hook; 

An' wen he pass de beeg defence 
Dey have one seely look. 


euiup 160 
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He weigh one hondred feefty pound. 
Eef he were seex feet tall 

He'd score one hondred goal so queek 
Dere'd be no game at all. 


When I am tire of travais-trot 
MPeute.On Code cor coon 

And go to see Canadiens 

Mak' meence-meat of Maroon. 


When Joliat skate out I yell 
Unteel I have a pain. 

TSerow my shateup anvdevair 
And shout, "Hurrah", again. 


Pohue up,) Pea Soup, © an Englishman 
Sarcasticy say. towmer 

So I turn round to heem and yell: 
Hohnue sup you Cupror Tea: 


Dat was a ver' exciting game: 
De score eet was a tie; 
An'den dat leetle Joliat 

Get hanger een hees eye. 


He tak' de puck at odder goal 
An' skat heem down so fas' 

De rest of players seem asleep 
As he was going pas'. 


He was so queek he mak' dem look 
JUSTlaws alow GL clown. 

An' wen he shoot de wind from her 
Eet knock de hompire down. 


Dat was de winning goal. Hurrah; 
De game she come to end. 

UeVeClame ebravOontor Jollacy 

You hear: he ees ma friend." 


De Henglishman he say: "Pardon," 
An” shestak sort hees hat: 

De Breetish Hempire steel ees safe 
Wenemenscansshoouwak!’ dat.’ 


An' den he say, “Bravo,” as hard 
As Henglishman can whoop: 
ieoinketo=night el Ll change from tea 


To bally ole pea-soup." 


The Globe and Mail, which was billed as. the National 
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Newspaper presented Joliat with a trophy in recognition 
of his play over the years. The presentation was made by 
the recentlyaretired Charlie Conacher "on behalf of all 


os The likable Canadien received an 


fans everywhere." 
ovation from the more than thirteen thousand spectators in 
attendance. Minutes after the presentation, Joliat scored 

a goal and set off an even louder and more appreciative 
display by the throng, ald of which added to the heroic 
characteristics being promoted in the newspaper. 

In addition to the unquestionable acceptability of 
the professional athlete, it appeared that the desired 
concomitant of integrity was also conceded. When the 
National Hockey League governors indicated that they 
wanted to do away with unlimited overtime during play- 
off games, there was some debate as to whether that action 
would affect the League's credibility. In the past, there 
had been decisive games in the semi-final series which, 
having gone into extended overtime, left the winning team 
tired and weakened for the Stanley Cup final. There had 
been other years when the move to abolish unlimited overtime 
in the play-offs had been proposed but they had always 
been rejected, mostly at the insistence of President frank 
Calder. His fear was that "tie games in play-offs would 
89 


cause the finger of public suspicion to start pointing." 


To which sports editor, Tommy Munns replied: 
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I believe that the day when the fans were 
suspicious of professional hockey has 
passed. SCalder's objection, sincere, and 
at one time, valid, no longer can be up- 
held,"90 


As if to support the assertion, coverage of the 
Toronto-Boston semi-final series in which the Leafs won in 
three straight games, included the report that Calder was 
heard muttering that if only the Leafs and Bruins had 
played two more games, an additional $40,000 would have 
been earned. That they did not was offered as just 
"another proof of the complete honesty of professional 
hockey."?+ 

There were other sources as well which verified 
that the acceptance of the professional was widespread and 
that insinuations of "contamination" were receding. Report- 
ing on the 1938 Ontario Baseball Amateur Association meet- 


i 


ings held in Niagara Falls, the Chesley Enterprise, “a 


newspaper which carries the views of the comparatively 
smaller centres considered individually but very important 
communities when regarded Seiiltcrepsnkgcalety erasalanitae the 
baseball body's decision to allow professionals in one 
Sport to play as amateurs in baseball... It stated=) | ihe 
pro bogey has been pretty much been thrown overboard. The 
professional athlete now is regarded as a gentleman and a 
HOS 


fine sportsman. In itself, this was recognition of the 


situation as it existed. The concept of the "dirty" 


professional was being removed as was the notion that high 
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skill in one sport meant an unfair advantage in another. 

In effect, it was being recognized that "many athletes had 
brilliant futures ahead of them on the professional fields. 
There are many hockey players who are idle every summer and 
while they are experts at hockey and are paid out in the 
Open, they are only fair “ball players and it seems an in- 


"od Softballs too; 


justice to keep them out’ of “another sport. 
amended its regulations so as to allow for the mixing of 
professionals with amateur players thus joining the other 
sports of baseball, lacrosse, “golf; soccer and cricket. 

The eventual outcome was that many of the professional sports 
were to insert a clause in their Standard Player's. Contract 
prohibiting the athlete from playing in another sport with- 
Out Lurst receiving the permission of his club. "This 

policy, which manifested itself in the post-war period, was 
initiated more as a means of protecting the Club's 
"investment" from injury. 

As if to underscore the differences in skill level 
between the amateurs and professional at the international 
and local level, the NHL sent the Montreal Canadiens and 
Detroit Red Wings to England to play a series of exhibition 
games. While there was some talk of expansion into the 
hockey market of England, the demonstration was really a 
reaction to Canada's 1936 Olympic loss to Great Britain. 

The response of sending the NHL so as to illustrate that 


Canada was not able to send its best players was to be a 
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more common recommendation during the post-war era. At 

the local level, there was much enthusiasm at the new St. 

Ca cnerincorscenaswien, at 1ts official opening, 3,700 
followers "moved in to watch the Toronto Maple Leafs play 
three Senior OHA teams one period each. The teams represented 


n 35 It -was 


>t. Catharines ,“Niagara Falls *and Port Colborne. 
EPhesrirsesoccas1oOn fOr vaeNhiy team jin St. Catharines. “The 
Spectators left the game, their conceptions confirmed as 
the Leafs defeated the combined team 9 - 2. 

The year 1938 started with much news of the profes- 
Sional athlete and was to end the same way. At the begin- 
ning of the year, Syl Apps "was named Canada's Outstanding 
Athlete in a nation-wide poll, the first time in history a 


mele At the end of 


hockey player had ever been so honored. 
the year, it was announced that the Lou Marsh Trophy was 

won, lt) toOhiorvthe Wfirst “Cime; “by a professional athlete, 
rower Bob Pierce. The former Australian had settled in 
Canada during the thirties and was the rowing champion of 
Phesworlde= Hus selection illustrated the public assent 
toward the professional athlete. Asked to comment on the 
choice, Lionel Conacher, by now a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Ontario, replied that he was glad a professional 
athlete had won the award since "it showed that professionals 
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could be just as sportsmanlike as any simon pure athlete. 
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Ty derisive term given to hobo camps during the 
depression named after Prime Minister Bennett who was a 
millionaire. 
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THE WAR YEARS, 1939-45 


It was early in 1939 that the association of the 
professional athlete with good citizenship became more 
pronounced. Newspapers and the radio seemed intent on 
publicizing any and every virtue of the "pro", real or 
imagined. During a National Hockey League game, Red Horner 
of the Toronto Maple Leafs went to the assistance of the 


injured referee Mickey Ion. It was pointed out that 


Horner has probably been shooed to the 
penalty boxes by referee Ion more often 
than any other player. Red has probably 
engaged in as many arguments with Ion as 
any other player. Yet the big red-head 
was as concerned over Mickey's injury 

as if it had been a team-mate. Who 

said chivalry was dead in pro hockey?1 


There was a certain amount of flamboyance associated 
with the NHL. When Mel Hill scored three overtime goals 
in three games to help Boston defeat the New York Rangers, 
he was immediately known as "Sudden Death" Hi The 
Bruins also had one of the most potent scoring lines in 
hockey. Milt Schmidt, Bobby Bauer and Woody Dumart "earned 
the name the 'Kraut Line' because of their Germanic back- 
ground in Kitchener, Ontario. During the Second World 
War, the name would be changed to the “Kitchener Kids' 


n3 
because things German were not too popular. in Toronto, 
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former OVenete athlete, Syl Apps, was popular with the 
Maple Leaf followers. It seemed important that they 
should know that the young hockey player was enjoying his 
career in the "Big Time". To the question of whether the 


greyhound on skates' gets a kick out of playing profes- 


Sional hockey," Apps replied: 


To me this question can bring forth but one 
answer and that but one word, absolutely. 

To be as closely connected to this great 
game has always been thrilling to me and 

I cannot conceive of a time when this will 
not be true. I've always looked forward to 
each game with enthusiasm. As long as I can 
feel this way toward hockey I can truthfully 
say I do get a great’ kick out of playing.4 


Apps had won the Calder Trophy in his first year, 
1936-37, and "became one of the most popular and brilliant 
players ever to chase a puck."> It was mentioned that 
Apps did not get "any more kick out of the game than the 
thousands of fans in Toronto and around the rest of the 
National League circuit who are beginning to appreciate your 
amazing puck-chasing talents more and more each time you 
step on the ice."® 

Publicity had been an accepted style of operation 
with the Toronto Maple Leafs by 1939. To ensure that hockey 
would not be forgotten during the "off-season", the club 
initiated a monthly news sheet. Called the Gardens Mid- 


summer News and written by Frank Selke and Conny Smythe, 


it served to illustrate the hold that hockey had on the 
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Toronto public. More than that, it served as press re- 
lease material for every newspaper to which it was sent, 
thus ensuring hockey news in the summer sport pages. It 
should be noted that this information was always favorable 
to the Maple Leafs, the National Hockey League and the 
professional athlete. For example, when the Toronto Maple 
Leafs traded Harvey "Busher" Jackson to the New York 
Americans, the June issue of the News carried a tribute to 


Jackson by Conny Smythe: 


GbEevs “aetoughsthing sfor arplayer to have 
played in his home town for ten years, to 
have always given his best and to have 

done well and be traded away. On the 

other hand, our players have enough sense 

to know that they are like actors and show- 
men and if they stay in one place too long, 
they outwear their welcome. It is a great 
tribute to a hockey player that he can play 
for ten years winter and winter and be as 
popular as Harvey Jackson is. We wonder if 
any of the famous Hollywood stars could 

wa lk eantor Toronto; ¥pu ton Sarperiormance 
every week, each winter and still command 5 
the respect that Busher does with our fans. 


In the midst of the flurry of promotional material, 
the nations of the world were moving inevitably towards 
war. To be sure, there had been warnings of the impending 
conflict. The League of Nations was unable to deal with 
Japanese, Italian and German transgressions. While 
anxious Canadians read newspaper accounts of the new Russia- 
Germany non-aggression pact, Prime Minister Mackenzie King 


announced his intention to use the War Measures Act. On 
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the same day "that King cabled his personal appeal to 


8 Lionel 


Hitler, Mussolini and the President of Poland," 
Conacher, as Vice-Chairman of the Ontario Athletic 
Commission, issued an invitation to Conny Smythe and the 
Toronto Maple Leafs to use the "commission's fully appointed 
athletic camp on Lake Couchiching for physical exercises"? 
prior to their 1939-40 hockey season opening. It was 
pointed out that the "Maple Leafs actually contribute each 
year more to the maintenance and improvement of amateur 
athletic undertakings in Ontario than any other organiza- 


rita The reference was being made to the percentage of 


LON. 
each game's gate receipts which was directed to the 
Commission to be used for the operation of the Lake Couch- 
iching grounds. It was because of this contribution that 
Conacher extended the invitation, one which was even more 
popular by virtue of the newspaper support the idea had 
received. Unquestionably, professional sport was being 
promoted as a worthy endeavor, one which was much higher 
Miestacuse thansthe amateur Variety. Equally accepted, 
with the mantle of acceptability, was the aura of 
mayne LOL ty. 

Yet the promotion of the notion of the superiority 


of the professional athlete was quickly forgotten in the 


early weeks of September, 1939. In the west, 


the grim business now going on in Poland 
has dulled Winnipeg's usually ravenous 
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apPecreentos Lootball..Jjlfivthere is any 
wagering, your observer hasn't run 
across it. The citizens are too busy 
listening to radios and loudspeakers 
FOrsbullerins ++ 


The Canadian Parliament, after three days of deliberation 
and debate, declared itself at war with Germany and her 
allies. "The proclamation was approved and dispatched by 
mid-night. It reached Buckingham Palace in the early morn- 


ing and Canada was officially at war on Sunday, September 


iMag 


The professional hockey aspirations of 
many young athletes were frozen as 
solidly as the ice on which they played. 
POLea Lew, months and particularly ,during 
the first winter, there was confusion. 
No one seemed to have the right answers, 
although there were many academic dis- 
cussions regarding how long the shooting 
would last, what would be the extent of 
Canada's contribution, whether or not 
there would be compulsory enlistment. 


Immediately, the Sportsman's Patriotic Association 
declared that they would carry on, as they did in the first 
Wat, providing a "wartime sports program for the military 
anodeciy ll daneintsomandetOuassiSst. in Supplying ach leuic 
equipment at home and abroad for Olav e reat hiere es aie 
The Canadian Amateur Hockey Association also announced 
that its hockey schedule as well as Menor et and Allan Cup 
play-downs would continue "in order to maintain the morale 


wL5 


and spirit during wartime. In addition, war-time 


regulations were drawn up by the hockey body. The residence 
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rule was suspended for all players engaged in military 
Servicevoea player could play for more than.one team during 
a season if he were moved by military authorities; military 
units could also enter a team into the Allan Cup competi- 
tion. The CAHA also declared that “any professional player 
who goes on military service shall, with the consent of 
the National Hockey League, be allowed to play with or 
against amateur hockey players."?° 

The war seemed far away from the shores of Canada. 
After the initial proclamation, the hostilities seemed to 
fade into the background. The six month lull which 
followed was to become known as the "Phony War" period. 
Even so, the danger of the war provided the Toronto Maple 
Leafs with the opportunity to demonstrate their patriotism 
and in the process, be exposed to the glare of more 
Bubliciiy. 

Early radio has been described as "a pervading 
and somewhat god-like presence" / which came into people's 
homes. ..1t continued to be a major influence in nurturing 
MWiilessustaimang the growth,of hockey. Prion svowLbesopening 
of the 1939-40 season, Foster Hewitt, "Canada's hockey 
woOLce ~sdcrew, fans trom Halitax.to,. Vancouver to the scene of 
yesterday's Leaf luncheon when he introduced the 1939-40 
Leafs .. . to assembled guests and outside listeners via 
a Canada-wide radio heok dp kun The listening audience 


also heard the Leafs given a "typical Toronto demonstration 
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on behalf of an organization that probably carries a deeper 
rooted civic link than any other in the world of professional 


a The luncheon became a patriotic demonstration 


SPOLG ae 
when "Conny Smythe pledged to continue a program of public 
service through National League entertainment .... (He 
stated) the players have individually and collectively pledged 
themselves to respond to the call of the colours of the British 
Empire, if and when they are needed."7°9 

The enthusiasm generated by Smythe occasioned the 
Globe and Mail to note that "few among us have not felt all 
along that our professional pucksters are as concerned about 
BAucwinternational situation as any individual or group. “At 
the same time, it-is-inspiring to learn of their patriotic 


n2l The Leafs’ 


pledge as outlined by Toronto's hockey leader. 
"patriotic pledge" was made public in November when it was 
"discovered" that each member of the team had been reporting 
fom rifle practise for two hours each day. Smythe had 

asked each Leaf to sign a playing contract which included the 
clause that they would serve the war effort "when and if 

and where and how the government should call on them, "77 


The already high status of professional hockey players was 


elevated even higher as the public read that 


on a wind swept lakefront at Long Beach, 
twenty blue sweatered hockey players 
wrestled four yammering machine guns into 
a state of submission yesterday and ex- 
posed the Maple Leaf Club's secret affair 
Wier necCanadwansarmy. Lt nad been going 
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on undetected for three weeks, these dis- 
creet rendezvous which, by Spring, will 

make every member of the squad, including 
Manager Conny Smythe and Coach Dick Irvin, 
asda litsedsmachine, gunners... 2. |.Six days 
a week, barring one road trip interruption, 
they have implemented the pledge by reporting 
atrvea.Mle tOsWarrant Ofticer Hicknell of the 
Scottish and from then to eleven, obeying his 
and other instructors' orders as eagerly, 

and sometimes a good deal more faithfully, than 
they obey Smythe and Irvin at the Gardens. 23 


Appropriate photographs of the Leafs showing them at target 
practise served to illustrate and reinforce the notion that 
these professional athletes were interested in putting their 
country ahead more than they were their money making en- 
deavors. 

The Toronto team, by this time, had become a model 
for publicity seekers. In addition to the image generated 
by the radio and Foster Hewitt and hockey news booklets, the 
Leafs made it a practise to visit and play exhibition con- 
tests in the smaller communities after the end of training 
camp. On such a visit to Kirkland Lake, the Leafs played a 
spirited hockey game and in the process, gave their 
followers the opportunity to see, live, the personalities 
they had so often heard described by Foster Hewitt. More 
mrportantily, the Leats took the opportunity to “visit 
schools and gatherings of youngsters who regard them as their 
sports heroes. Some Leafs even went to the hospitals to 
cheer up bed-ridden kids who couldn't get out to see them. "2" 


The Hockey team seemed always to be available to co-operate 
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with service clubs in every city that it visited, thus 
ensuring that the name Maple Leafs, and by implication and 
association, the National Hockey League and professional 
athletes, was always identified with a recognized and res- 
pected service agency in the community. Everybody knew that 
the Kiwanis or Optimists or Lions clubs were respectable. 
Their promotional link with the professional team not only 
had a reciprocal effect, it served to confer some respec- 
tability on the athletes and re-inforced the notion that 
money was not the "be all and end all" of the professional. 
In addition, the Leafs were providing the media with 
photographs, interviews, schedules and "news" releases. 
It all seemed to heighten the reporter's impression that 
everything was organized and nothing left to chance. Having 
been exposed to a "professional" organization, other sports 
covered by the reporter suffered by comparison. The notion 
was continually being reinforced that "professional" also 
meant that the smallest of details were being cared for. It 
was plainly obvious to him that these were not being looked 
after in the "amateur" sports. As professional sport in- 
creased in popularity, amateur and disorganized were becoming 
synonymous. When Vern DeGeer complained about the lack of 
publicity being provided by the "Big Four" football clubs 
and league, his comments were seconded by Elmer Ferguson of 


the Montreal Herald: 
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ewe 16 Coesn t really know the half of it. 
Our football clubs, professional in every- 
thing but name, are out for the money, 

either for the players or the owners but 

take “it“as their right that newspaper writers 
shall endure exposed press boxes, chase the 
clubs for news, do their own photography, 
cater to them in every conceivable fashion 
with no help whatever from the teams in the 
matter of publicity supplies. No other major 
groups in sport are conducted with such 
supreme disregard for assisting the press in 
its duties as these football organizations 
and no one moans louder, when through their 
own indifference, they do not receive what 
they consider to be their just dues in the 
Matteo publicity. errerhapseciubs don’ t 
Wall CepUDIIGEEV eWwhLon, Se all right owiehe tive 
newspaper but if they do, they have a long 
way to go in equalling the outright pro- 
fessional, and not merely synthetic professional 
organizations like the major hockey and base- 
ba bileagues “in tproviding material, 24> 


The Leaf's publicity barrage continued beyond the 
training camp in’ 1939. Smythe was critical of the Boston 
Beuin -play during the season and prior to a visit to that 
city, he placed an advertisement in a Boston newspaper. 
The announcement cost him sixty-three dollars and took up 
the space of three columns while urging the Boston public 
to come out to the Boston Gardens and "see a real team, 


2c Smythe's message was part of 


the Toronto Maple Leafs." 
a long simmering feud, real or manufactured, between him- 
Selt and the Bruin's Art Ross. it served its purpose as 

the largest attendance of the season, 14, L075 Cameyto,wic— 
ness the confrontation. Smythe had termed the Bruin's style 


Si play “a disgrace", */ but on that particular evening 


they were obviously "riled eyes and defeated the Leafs by 
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amo) > eeeSCOLG, 

Hockey has always been a rough game. The tempo of 
the action is such that it contributes to fistic outbreaks 
and verbal arguments. For the most part during this period 
there appeared to be a tacit recognition that the referee 
was Deingebalreaandsimpartial in his judgements. This as not 
EQ say that disputes did mnotloccur.)’ "They did but the ‘dis-— 
pute centred more around the opinion that a referee made a 
human error rather than a biased judgement. Thus any ques- 
tioning that was to take place was usually carried out 
wuthintthe "bounds “of “respect *for his authority. In 1939, 
it appeared that some of this respect was being lost. Its 
demise was being blamed on the intrusion into the "world's 
fastest sport .. . of the grain merchant and the stock 
broker who have thrust their heads into the business and 
brought about disgraceful Coane mae The "grain merchant" 
was James D. Norris Sr. "Canadian-born grain merchant, 
National Hockey League governor, owner of the Detroit Red 
Wings and more hockey players, franchises and arena strength 
than any other man in North America." ” The. USLOCKeDLOke is 
was J. Earnest Savard, President of the Montreal Canadiens. 
In a game between Chicago and Toronto, Norris: "vented his 


spleen behind the authority of his National Hockey League 


governorship, his hockey holdings and his other influences. 


oe 
He made a public scene with a courageous arbiter. In 


Montreal, Savard "directed verbal and physical abuse" towards 
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the game officials after the Tererecs,yClancyeand ayy 
disallowed a Canadien goal. 

"Savard grabbed him by the shoulders, shook him 
roughly and poured in his ears a viscious burst of profanity. 
Savard next turned on the linesman (and) . . . poured out 
his ringside vituperation."?7 

Some eight thousand spectators, including President 
of the NHL, Frank Calder, had witnessed Savard's display. 
There was some concern expressed that the popularity of 
hockey and its commercial value was causing it to move into 
the “grip of the grain merchant Norris and stock broker 
Savard and irreparable harm is being done to the sport and 
will continue to be done until such men are handcuffed to 
their seats and muzzled." With the admonition that other 


sports such as baseball would never tolerate such behavior, 


Vern DeGeer wrote: 


ene Let's put law and order back into the 
greatest game in the world of sport. Let's 
lend to the game the sportsmanship and dig- 
nity it deserves. Let's have the example set 
by the hockey overlords themselves. Let's 
give the game back to the customer with his 
enthusiastic roars and vigorous support of 
his favorite performers. Let's do these 
things and professional hockey will take 

Gare ofmitscele, 4 


As the 1939-40 season was ending, the people of 
Canada were concerned about the issue of "law and order" 
on a much larger scale. The "phoney war" abruptly ended 


with the capture of France. Recruiting had been stepped 
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up for the Canadian armed forces. Many athletes had been 
thinking about enlisting.>> Conny Smythe urged his players 
to apply for entry permits into the United States in 
addition to requesting them "to join a non-permanent 
Mibatary uniteand get their basic training.">° 
Governmental restrictions were imposed; a twenty 
per cent amusement tax was effected?’ and the "Foreign 
Exchange Board notified the players who were residing in 
the States that their weekly expenses would be rigidly 
limited and that the remainder of their salaries would be 
transferred to Canadian funds and credited to them in 


n 38 It was estimated that the Canadians 


Canadian banks. 
playing hockey in the United States were earning $750,000 

at a time when there was an urgent need for American funds 
in order to buy goods. As the war progressed, there was 
esiesCriticism Otuthes NHL for continuing 1ts Operatirons. in 
Winnipeg, the Chairman of the Manitoba National War Service 


Board refused to grant a passport to six young players 


wishing to try out with the Detroit Red Wings. 


That shot was heard in every rink in the 
land and instantly the decision was 
widely acclaimed: 


"It is more important that hockey players 
shoutd,be shooting.a,ritle than shooting 
a puck," wrote an editor. 


When I read the sports pages I see Goliaths 
of men in the wrong uniforms," declared an 
Ontario Judge. 
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A*Boston sports columnist reported that 
» « . Canada isn't giving us very good 


‘ et Ae 39 
lessons in unselfishness and patriotism." 


Perhaps to lead by example, Conny Smythe joined the 
forces for the second time in his career becoming Major Smythe 
MC. Officer Commanding 30th Field Battery, 7th Toronto 
Regiment, Becerra One year later, in 1942, the National 
Hockey League was without the services of ninety of its 
players who had left to serve in the war effort. “In the 
following year, it was to issue a statement prohibiting any 
player eligible for military service unless he was a 
returning veteran. = 

As the quality of play deteriorated from the high 
standards it enjoyed during the thirties the thought was 
given to suspending operations for the duration of the war. 
In a move to counteract such sentiment the Canadian and 
American governments "decreed the game essential to national 


142 


morale. The director of Canada's National Selective 


Service declared that the option was to maintain the NHL 


or “face the problem of what it means to hundreds of thousands 


‘ 43 
of Canadians in entertainment and maintenance of morale." 


That desire for wartime entertainment was 
almost urgent. Most war workers spent 
twelve .Lowsixteen houss daily away from 
their industry, and hockey games that 
were played at night did not reduce 
production. So keen was the demand BOL, 
some fun that during one wartime year, 
more than one and one-quarter million 
folks paid admissions to hockey games, 
skating spectacles and like attractions at 
Maple Leaf Gardense +2 
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Where possible, there was the identification of hockey 
with the war effort. Players were illustrated buying 
Victory Bonds; the Gardens management purchased $100,000 
worth. Receipts from one game, totalling some $10,000, were 
eonated tonvarious patriotic funds. . After amtight anvolying 
the use of hockey sticks, between Stewart of Toronto and 
Orlando of Detroit, both players were barred from playing 
Piethe others city and fin addition, they wereveach 
instructed. “to contribute $100 to the Red Cross before 
they stepped on the ice" agains © Overseas, the NHL broad- 
casts were being carried into military camps as a feature 


Of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 


An American correspondent wrote to his paper 
that Canada's hockey broadcast was the most 
popular in England. A Canadian commanding 
officer told an audience that more than 
anything else, even cigarettes and parcels, 
his men wanted hockey broadcasts. 


The Hockey Night In Canada broadcasts soon became a 
forum for important information. Recognizing that thousands 
of listeners were available at one time, various government 
agencies were able to relay their needs directly to the 
Public. An indication of the popularity of hockey, broad=- 
casting in comparison with other programming can be gained 


from the following: 


After Dunkirk, Canada's war effort required 
Balotroe treldrolasses Of a type generally 
used by race-goers and bird lovers. Mr. 
Passmore, who was in charge of hockey 
broadcasts for the Maclaren Advertising 
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Agency, told me they had been making a radio 
appeal for field glasses for an entire week. 
They had received only one pair. 

“When do you make your requests?" I asked him. 
"All during the day, on every program", Passmore 
said. 

Piiaty sali wrong “p92 countered = "the women who 
listen to the soap operas don't use field 
glasses. You should make your requests between 
periods of a hockey game when sports minded 
people are listening in -- people who have 
glasses to dispose of." 

He took my advice and they tried out the scheme 
between periods of the game that Saturday 
evening. The following week, they had so many 
glasses sent in, that they had to make another 
appeal and beg people to not send any more. 

Such was the impact of hockey broadcasts at 

that time. 47 


As the uncertainty of war prevailed, various teams 
suspended operations. The New York Americans became the 
Brooklyn Americans and finally withdrew from the League 
leaving the NHL with six teams. In Football, Edmonton and 
Calgary disbanded and were followed by Hamilton. By 1942, 
only the ORFU and various service teams operated in the east. 
Because of the wartime situation, the AAU of C decided, in 
1940, “that the intermingling of professionals and amateurs 
in contests sponsored by various military organizations can 
scarcely be considered a breach of the Union's Teguisevonst ta 
Phe Canadian Intercollegiate Union also declared that any 
student who was an amateur prior to his enlistment and had 
not contravened the amateur regulation since his discharge 
"Shall not lose his amateur status by virtue of any act 
nah) 


performed while a member of the Armed Services. 


The professional-amateur approaches and disagreements 
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had been forgotten, especially in hockey where it was 


generally felt: 


Duningwl939eto 19457 there was confusion, 
excitement, tension. But when the war 
ended and the governments, the armed 
forces, the league, the players and the 
public renewed the activities of war- 
time hockey, it was generally agreed that 
a good job had been done and that each 
group had_honourably carried its share of 
the loaa.°9 


On August 14, 1945, the war ended and few people were 
immediately thinking about sport. It was a time for cele- 
bration across the land. "From Halifax to Vancouver, long 
rehearsed plans for final victory took substance in street 
dances, showers of ticker tape and streamers and and bois- 
terous back-slapping and often, in sheer hysteria.">~ In 
Ottawa, an impromptu parade of school children marched down 
the main thoroughfare banging on their improvised drums. In 
Winnipeg, an automobile of the 1920 vintage, fitted with an 
ear-splitting steamboat whistle, sounded its triumphant 
eronal. In Halifax, where raoting on VE Day had caused two 
deaths and two million dollars property damage, the victory 
Was celebrated in a more sober fashion: “Liquor stores in 
the sea-port city were under heavy guard by an occupation 
army of service police." In neighbouring Sydney, huge 
bonfires were lit by the water's edge. At Edmonton's 


American Services Base, a party was held in the airport 


hangar while further west, in Vancouver and Victoria, 
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impromptu parades were held in the downtown areas. In 


Saskatoon, it was time for public concerts followed by 


street dances and a huge V burned high on a river bank.?> 


Where a sports attraction was scheduled, the oppor- 
tunity was used for celebration and thanksgiving. In 


Toronto 


the largest baseball gathering in the history 
of Maple Leaf Stadium, 19,192, including close 
to 1,000 men and women of the Armed Forces, 
watched a "Victory Day Doubleheader" between 
the Leafs and Newark. Prior to the first game, 
Father Thomas J. Battle, perennial baseball 
fan, spoke briefly, following which, the big 
crowd stood in silence in tribute to the fallen 
heroes of the allied forces. Between games, 
Mayor Bob Saunders also addressed the gathering 
and led in the singing of "Praise God From Whom 
All Blessings Flow" .54 
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THE SHATTERING OF THE MYTH, 1946-1972 


With the elapsing of the first fifty years of the 
twentieth century, a number of sports polls were taken 
during the year 1950. They served to give an indication of 
the relative popularity of various sports and, as well, 
the place of professionalism in Canadian sport. Ina 
report published on March 8, 1950, it was mentioned that 
"horse racing may be the sport of kings but hockey is the 


: The poll found that three in every five 


PingGeOtTeSpOrts.. 
Canadians followed sport either as a spectator, by news- 
paper or on radio. The results were compared with a similar 
poll undertaken in 1942. The number of sports followers 

had increased from fifty-seven to sixty-two per cent among 
the Canadian public over age twenty-one. 


To the question, "Of the sports you follow, which 


one do you enjoy the most?" the comparative replies were: 


% 1942 $1950 
Hockey 56 Si, 
Baseball 18 meio 
Football 8 8 
Boxing 2 
Tennis 2 = 
Curling 1 3 
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S$ 1942 1950 


ore 


Lacrosse 
All Others 12 


It was recognized that the poll had a built in bias 
towards the winter sports since it was conducted in the 
middle of that season. Nonetheless, it did serve to 
indicate the place of hockey in the Canadian culture. No 
distinction was attempted between "Amateur" and "Profes- 
sional" yet it appears that because of a third question 
asked, there appeared to be no doubt of the prominence of 
professional hockey and indeed, the professional athlete. 

When asked to nominate the best Canadian athlete for 
1949, the public chose Barbara Ann Scott over Maurice Richard 
by a narrow margin. Frank Filchock, Turk Broda, Bill Durnan, 
Ted Kennedy and Cliff Lumsden followed. The interesting 
feature of the results was that each of the athletes was 
then engaged in professional sport. Barbara Ann Scott was 
undoubtedly still basking in the glory of her Olympic and 
World figure skating championships for she had been a profes- 
sional skater in ice "revues" since December of 1948. 
Richard, Broda, Durnan and Kennedy were all NHL players; 
Filchock was an American import playing with the Montreal 
Alouettes and Cliff Lumsden a renowned marathon swimmer. 

Of more significance was a year end report which 


summarized the impressions and opinions of sportswriters 
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as to the most important developments during the previous 
fifty years. Their overwhelming opinion was translated 
into the headline: "$ Sign Conquers All In Sports". * The 


story reported: 


ThiewalMseghey dOllar wonea Spot right up 
there with the all-time athletic greats 
as the outstanding development of the 
half-century. Voters in a Canadian Press 
poll decided overwhelmingly that the 
dollar's influence was the most signifi- 
cant trend of the last fifty years. They 
said it in different ways, from "dough" 
to "commercialization of amateur sport" 
but almost half of those polled agreed 
that the trend away from play for fun 

to play for pay highlighted the period. 


As indicated, there were a variety of ways in expressing 
the same notion. The writer from the Edmonton Journal ex- 
pressed his with the simple word "dough". Gerald Renaud of 
Ottawa used the single word "professionalism", as did Dave 
Price of Toronto and Jim Patton of Kelowna. Andy Lyttle of 
the Vancouver Sun responded with "$$$$ and more of them", 
while Elmer Ferguson of the Montreal Herald, offered "the 
development of pro hockey in the matter of scouting, farms, 
increased salaries with long schedules, together with the 
installation of a pension system and the open payment to 
"amateur' players."* 

As a professional sport in Canada, hockey was ina 
@lassvallibynitselfie Only ine1950 was.the\ contract being 
used extensively in Canadian football, and, while players 


were being paid, none of the clubs were admitting that they 
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Werepas DrOrossional, Organization. It, served to illustrate, 
in retrospect, that there was more to being a professional 
than simply being paid. As Ferguson had indicated, NHL 
hockey had grown much beyond the simple equation of profes- 
Sionalism with money. There was the skill of the performer 
involved as well as organization which used the player's 
acumen aS a vehicle to greater profits. Organizationally, 
clubs and leagues had to ensure the public of the integrity 
of the performers while at the same time promoting the game 
as worthy entertainment. 

Throughout the history of professional sport, it was 
an accepted "fact" that corruption would follow the entrance 
of money into sport. The early contract of the NHA sought 
to guarantee the moral correctness of its players (see 
Appendix A) by legislating against what was considered to 
be improper behavior. The "gentleman" of the nineteenth 
century was removed from the scene but in the player's 
contract of 1910, the emulation of his conduct remained. 
However, standards of conduct with respect to some social 
expectations change. Drinking, for example, was to become 
more acceptable with the repeal of prohibition. One area 
which had not changed and was not likely to change in the 
future was the concern by professional sports organizations 
Mietaintaining public confidence in their integrity. The 
one redeeming feature that a club or league must be able to 


point to is the honesty of their sport. Without the funda- 
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mentalsbelzefson, the part of the paying public that:the con— 
petition is honest beyond reproach, commercialized sport 
WouUldei Indesit edtLticult if not impossible to exist. Fox 
that reason, gambling has always been "frowned upon" by 
Tteaguc@OLitctal a Or banyrespoLt, ») This 1S enoteto say that 
Protessionale spore Nas#not and is not the object of gambling: 
it has, 1s now, and, probably, ever shall be. Yet the 
two major recognized professional leagues in Canada, the 
NHL and CFL, control gambling among their players by a series 
of league by-laws. In the Canadian Football League, the 
rules and regulations provide for severe penalties such as 
indefinite or lifetime suspensions, up to $10,000 in fines 
and even revocation of franchise to hopefully act as a 
deterrent to any club personnel who would contemplate 
influencing the spread of points ina jame, "2 Samia x 
legislation exists in the National Hockey League calling 
foreuexpulsion trom the sport and a fine of up £0 =557,000 
- .- . whether or not the player had any connection with the 
game in question."° 
To this writing there have been no instances in 
Canadian football of a CFL player having been disciplined 
for betting on games or the accepting of bribes. The same 
has not been true of the National Hockey League. Both 
Leagues are convinced that the intrusion of gambling into 


Enerr sportmwould make it "doubtful that’ the fans could 


have the faith in the integrity of the sport to a degree 
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that would permit its survival." When the problem of 
gambling has surfaced in the National Hockey League, that 
body has shown itself to be decisive in its actions. On 
January 29, 1946, Babe Pratt of the Maple Leafs was 
suspended by NHL President "Red" Dutton. The charge was 
gambling. While contemporary reports indicated that he had 
bet on his own team, ° subsequent information stated different- 
ly. The later report said that Pratt had bet on hockey 
games and was approached by gamblers "to fix the score of 
the NHL game .... Pratt hadn't bet on a game played 

by Toronto .. .. The gamblers hadn't in the least 


: While Dutton was bound by the 


influenced Pratt's play." 
regulations of the League to expel Pratt from hockey, the 
NHL governors showed "a measure of leniency in penalizing 
Pratt to a sixteen game exile in Hees ae 
There was no such leniency shown in the next case 
Glegqavbling uncovered in the NHL. “During 1946, Clarence 
Campbell was selected as President of the National Hockey 
League. He was a man of high credentials; a University of 
Alberta graduate, a lawyer, a Rhodes Scholar, a former 
NHL referee and a distinguished career in the armed forces. 
Seneaiget ee his tenure as President, Campbell publicly stated 


his hopes for hockey. In a speech to the Young Men's 


Canadian Club in Toronto he assessed that 


hockey, now, has reached the point where 
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egnat ional @assetiand) Leowill,iehope,; 
continue to grow. I foresee the day when 
an arena in every community will join 
with the church and the school in molding 
Enew character ofitherycountry: 


Eight months earlier, Campbell had suspended two 
players for gambling on NHL games. After listening to a 
wire-tapped conversation provided by Detroit Police, 

Campbell suspended Billy Taylor of the New York Rangers 

and Don Gallinger of the Boston Bruins for "conduct detri- 
mental to hockey and for association with a known gambler. "1 
No evidence was volunteered by the NHL to substantiate the 


life suspension at the time but Gallinger was to state 


publicly that he 


asked Campbell to keep his 1949 confession 
confidential in deference to his father, who 
couldn't believe his son was involved in 

the cynical business of betting against his 13 
own team. Campbell complied with the request. 


The public and media were unaware of the nature of the 
charges. Campbell was alternately damned and praised for 
his action and vigilance. He was called "the first judge 
Landis the game has ever had and for no other reason than 
that, he wields a lot of power and strikes terror in those 
who dare to contemplate a wrong-doing, a healthy influence 
for the conduct and character of the ieeseour ae The 
Same source, however, was to say that the NHL president was 


pC zar = Ore tosbenupato date, asdictators. “verse if gic 


were to ply himself as zealously in protecting the players 
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and encouraging their rights to advancement to the evils 
of front office manipulation, he would be doubly esteemed 
in ae eyes of fans."+° In November, 1948, Gallinger was 
suspended from the NHL and Taylor was barred from that 
organization for life. The suspension of the two players 
was eli fited jon ly sim 91.970: 

Perhaps linked to the Taylor-Gallinger suspensions, 
the NHL issued its "non-fraternization" regulation in 
November of 1948. The rule prohibited rival players from 
socializing with each other during the playing season. "It 
must look fine" said Conny Smythe, “to see them laughing 
and loving together just before one of the teams goes out 


HEEO 


and gets thoroughly skunked. Clarence Campbell explained 


that there was no ulterior motive in the passage of the 
regulation. It was simply one less inference of gambling or 
collusion available to the public. When a Boston newspaper 
asked mockingly whether Max Bentley could see his brother 
Doug or=Chuck» Rayner pcould ‘still work sin ihis ‘summer sparntner= 
shaiptwith e'SugarnjJim™ Henry, an;infuriated Conny.smythe 


retorted that the Boston story was 


Unaaultercdspalderdasim © . «A, typical 
example of good old American heart-throb. 
Teves enougid to turn your stomach. What 
hockey players do in the off-season is 

their own business. Lt’s derbmnitely 

Stated in a player's contract what consti- 
tues a hockey season and when they're working 
for us during that time, we want everything 
they can give._/ 
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There was generally widespread agreement for the 
reasoning behind the regulation» but the~long range effect 
of the policy has been questionable from other perspectives. 
True there have been no gambling scandals in the NHL but 
the impression of aloofness, coldness and unfriendliness 
given by the players coupled with Conny Smyth's widely 
printed, quote, "If you"can't beat them outside inthe alley, 


ni8 has’ served as a 


you can't beat them inside on the ice, 
model for younger hockey players to the point where seldom 

is there a handshake on the ice after the game at the expert 
or novice level. In International hockey, the handshake 

ate thetend of -the-contest' is a) tradition.” To refuse’ to par= 
take of the custom would be an insult. The absence of such 

a handshake after the first game of the Team Canada - 

USSR series, for whatever reason, caused an understandable 
and predictable reaction among followers of the sport who 
were familiar with international hockey. 

The non-fraternization rule was, in effect, an attempt 
to shape the public's impression of the professional athlete. 
By eliminating the opportunity for the mingling of the ath- 
letes in full view of the paying public, the league was 
creating the impression that no mingling was taking place. 
foea vesultyecven the thought) of scollusion inethespublic s 
mind would be lessened. Perhaps it was a necessary step in 
the guarantee of integrity but it signalled a stepped-up 


campaign in the creation of an image for the professional 
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athlete.j Management was to insist that, as with the frater- 
nization rule, the Reserve Clause was also "good for the 
game". The clause first made its appearance in hockey in 
TiesNiARCONLEACE Om LO. e Lt bound wthespolavyer .to the club 

of his original signing unless he was released or assigned 

to another team. In describing the contractual innovation 

in 1910, it was mentioned that the players were not able 

"to give their services to any other club without the written 
CONSEHN UROL bones party, Olathe trirst part. who wcantii lates 


Te Nor could they join any other 


throughout the agreement. 
club when the contract expired without first acquiring their 
meleaseutLrom ther Club. The option clause Lyok, tootball 
served the same purpose but was somewhat different in that 
the player was granted "free agent" status one year after the 
expiration of the contract. It made its appearance in 
Canadiana cootba. | in L950 lin worder to ;stabidaze team rosters: 
Professional teams have always maintained that the option 

and reserve clauses are necessary evils. Without them, it 

is said, the best ball players would eventually join the team 
which had the most money to offer. As a result, competition 
would be effectively destroyed and so would the leagues, 
leaving the owners, players and fans to suffer. The argu- 
ment continued by stating that stability and equality of 
competition were promoted by the clause and these more 


than offset any lack of bargaining freedom imposed on the 


player. 
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In ‘addition to his playing skills, the NHL candi- 
date was bound by the terms of his Gontrace:- "to co-operate 
with the Club and participate in any and all promotional 
activities of the Club and the League which will, in the 
Opinion Of) the lub, promote’ thevwellfare of) the Club! or 
professional hockey generally." 

Professional sport in Canada, in the sense of the NHL 
and the CFL, is firstly a commercial enterprise and as 
such, has always been dependent upon the public in order to 
Operate. It remained the task of the organization to mar- 
ket its product in such a way as to make it desirable to 
the consumer. The sports fan had to feel that something 
worthwhile was happening, something he should not miss. It 
became ws CNeaLunction OL publicity to uinitiate and then; sus— 
tain that type of response. 

Much has been mentioned in this study of the pub- 
licity generated for the Toronto Maple Leafs under the aegis 
of Conny Smythe and Frank Selke. When Selke joined the 
Montreal Canadiens in 1946, that team was preparing for a 
western tour of exhibition games. A group of NHL “All- 
Stans) including Toronto's Turk Broda was to* provide. the 
opposition. Games were played in Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Nanaimo and Vancouver as well as Spokane, 
Washington. Selke was chagrined to hear that Montreal's 
Bbest efforts, varticularly those of Maurice Richard, were 


greeted with hoots and catcalls, while the All-Stars, with 
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Toronto's deservediy popular Turk Broda in the nets, were 


eek 


cheered to the echo. Selke remembered the tour that the 


Leafs had made with Detroit and the reaction that the Red 
Wings received and came to the conclusion that the Canadiens 
“had to win an equal split of the trans-Canada radio broad- 


nae Selke's reaction, guided by his past experiences 


Zo 


Cases 


gives credence to the anecdote found in McFarlane's study 


Alan Rank, the Promotor of the Globe Arena Com- 
pany, was seated in his office when someone 
rushed in and says: 

"Mr. Rank, Comet Cormier, the right wing has 
USC eDLOken Mise eqs! 

“Hmmm 7 ‘Hmmm, thats "too -bad." 

The same messenger came in five minutes 
later and reported that the centre had 
broken his collar-bone 

TH » ummm ,»that’ s -coo bad s" 

Someone else rushed in and mentioned that 
the left wing had broken his arm. 

"Hmmm, Hmmm, that's too bad." 

The telephone rings. 

"What's that? Claude Boyer, the publicity 
director has a sore throat? Jesus Christ! 
Galt the doctors! §—Get the ambulance! 

Phone the Neuro!" 


There is no question that promotion had reached the 
point where it was most vital to commercialized sport. The 
anecdote, of course is exaggerated but nonetheless, it did 


illustrate the need for such a person and his skills. 


Sports promotors are those individuals or 
groups ‘of whom it might be said “Sports is 
their business" and whose primary interest 
Miecierworldsor sport. rs thatyvor the entre— 
prenenur wm Mosteot their activities are 
concerned directly with shaping sports into 
a product with a high degree of sales value 
in the field of commercial recreation. They 
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attempt to develop, publicize and adver- 
tise sports so that they may attract 
Capacitvsecrowds into) their arenas and 
stadia to watch the sports events taking 
place sein addition, they. attempt. to 
supply, maintain and create the public's 
demand for sport as a form of commercial 
spectator recreation. 


Over the years the type of promotor has changed. 
During the early part of the century, the sports promotor 
was likely to be an individual who was willing to take a risk, 
men such as Tom Flanagan of Toronto and Deacon White of 
Edmonton. With the increasing costs of operation, parti- 
cularly as the growth of professional team sports took place 
it became necessary to form organizations. By so doing, more 
money was available, the Eire pal risk was minimized to the 
individuals and a division of labor was possible within the 
group. The organization might help to look after the arena 
or stadium management, and maintain the day to day operations 
of the team or the "farm system". In effect the tasks of 
the early entrepreneur and the later collective one co-exist 
within the two major professional leagues (NHL, CFL) in 
Canada. In those operations, League offices are maintained, 
Bie Nibein Montreal ana’ the CFL in Toronto. One Of the 
mince ons or the League, OLLice 1s to promote ts Sport, 
essentially at its own level of operation, in order to 
create a widespread climate for the individual teams who 
in turn publicize their particular operations. In other 


words, on both the League and Team levels, a staff of 
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publicrstsawillecxist. e@lhe size of jthe start will wvancy 
but its basic function is "to advertise and publicize coming 
events and see that sports writers .(and sportscasters) are 
amply supplied with information, statistics, photographs 
and 'human interest' material."*> 

With the newspapers and the electronic media being so 
competitive and finding it necessary to report every day, 
these publicity releases are gratefully received. When the 
reporters functioned as active newsgatherers, that is, 
when they probed and would "dig" for their material, the 
idea behind the releases was that he could perhaps use some 
of the information in order to fashion his report. As wire 
services developed and the amount of sports in need of 
coverage increased, the reporter's role became a more 
receptive one. News releases were likely to be printed in 
their entirety, not only in the local newspaper but perhaps 
erghteacross thescountry 1£ the story was placed, on the 
wire services. In effect, while it was being carried as 
"news" to the reading, listening and watching public, it 
was really a form of advertising. 

The sports promotor is capable of manipulating pub- 
ticitvVeineonces to eftect) seli-fulfalling prophecies. Ifa 
team wins a Grey Cup or a Stanley Cup or if a player sets 
some long elusive record, there is likely to occur a "spon- 
taneous welcome home." Supporters of the team gather at 


Ehe airport, the train or bus station to, show their apprecia- 
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tion of the particular feat. In some instances, the gather- 
ings are genuine but in others they are, to varying degrees, 
contrived. For example, in a situation where a star player 
had broken a league record while playing out of town, many 
radio stations and newspaper reporters called the Club 
offices in order to see if a "celebration had been planned" 
torMmeee the player at che Station. The Club official 
replied that it had planned none but that a number of 
followers had called to ask when the train was arriving. The 
information was then broadcast by the station on their "every 
hour on the hour" news reports and appeared in all the after- 
noon sports pages "so that by the time the train arrived, 
there was a crowd.on hand to greet the star player."7° 
Such an occasion would give the club publicists a further 
source of material for their information. In the above 
case, ". . . they said there were 8,000 but they were lucky 
if there were 800 there last night. But it was well planned 
- . . . My photographer went down and we had a hard time 
making the crowd look like 200."7/ 
The sports promotor is assisted by other concerns 
who use sport as a vehicle for their own use and, in the 
process, assist in creating and maintaining it. McFarlane 
has identified these Indirect Promotors as falling into 
the categories of Commercial, Socio-charitable and politi- 
28 


cal The commercial sponsor is one who underwrites the 


cost of televising or broadcasting an NHL game, such as 
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Imperial Oil or Molson's, or a CFL contest, Canadian Pacific 
Railway or Labatt's. These firms are businesses firstly and 
"if they thought for five minutes that it wouldn't be a 
success or wouldn't help their business, they'd drop it 
estas ees Because the descriptions of the events contain 
only positive references to the style and quality of play, 
the commercial companies become party to the active promo- 
tion of the sport. As to whether the arrangement has been 
successful, a general manager stated, ". .. it's reflected 
in the sale of beer. Since my sponsors have not said any- 
thing to me about it, I assume it is a success, ‘cause they're 
in business not Soporte. "ae 
The commercial firm might also arrange for personal 
appearances on their premises to allow the public to "meet 
the stars". It may involve a fee being paid to the club 
by the firm, a car agency perhaps, but just as often it is 
done without charge. The athlete will perhaps receive a 
nominal sum but since in his Standard Player's Contract it 
stipulates that he must undertake such duties at the dis- 
Cretgon ofthe Club, he us as likely, to not receive any 
Paymentianm He, and, the Club, particularly, receive the benefit 
of the publicity generated by the business enterprise's 
promotion of the event through the media. 
The newspaper can also be included in this discussion 


asea commercial enterprise. Traditionally, its guidelines 


have been that 
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advertising goes in the advertising columns, 
Opinions in the editorial columns and news 
alone in the news columns. However, the 
taboos against free publicity for commercial 
enterprises are swept aside in the sports 
column by the demands of "Monday morning 
quarterbacks", avid rooters, "hot stove" 
experts, aggressive circulation managers 

and sports publicity men. In addition, a 
well organized system of reciprocal obli- 
gations operative between the sports writers 
and the promotors ensures that only the 
favourable news will be printed... . 

Thus if sports are popular and the newspapers 
contribute to this popularity by printing 
favourable commentaries, they will increase 
their circulation and reach the thousands of 
"paper fans" who participate vicariously in 
sports through the newspapers. 3l 


Radio and Television also contribute to the promotion in 

much the same way. In the case of radio, the promotion might 
take place during the conversation, between records, of a 
pdasce jockey Tory radio personality". In his*banter) the 
announcer might discuss the athlete's playing talent or 

some aspect of his family or personal life (always in 
favourable terms). The radio station might also feature 
audience participation programming such as sports quiz 

shows, audio-taped replays of a recent game, “sports 

salute" shows and opportunities to phone in a prediction for 
the upcoming game. All serve to indicate that the commercial 


enterprises “are just following the old slogan: ~ ‘Hitch 


pee inean eCLEOrt to sell mone: 


your wagon to the stars', 
Among the Socio-Charitable groups, the publicity 
generated serves to heighten the stature of the player, club 


and’ League involved as well as the work of the organization 
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involved. Service groups such as Kiwanis, Optimists, Kinsmen, 
Big Brother, as well as campaigns conducted by Easter Seals 
and similar groups, usually have a good cause for which to 
raise money. In operating a "Sports Celebrity Dinner", 
selling raffle tickets featuring seasons tickets or Grey Cup 
tickets as prizes, or guaranteeing a Club a sum of money for 
a bicck of tickets so as to seéll the tickets at a price to 
Garn money. for a charity, the organization identifies itself 
with the recognized expertise of the professional organiza- 
tion thereby benefitting both parties in the process. 

In the post-war growth of professional sport, the 
interesting phenomena of the overlapping of the seasons 
has occurred. It was once a generally held feeling that 
baseball was played in the summer, football in the autumn 
and hockey in the winter. It is no longer the case. A 
follower of sport can now watch a World Series game on tele- 
vision in the morning, attend a football game in the after- 
noon and see a hockey game in the evening. The situation 
has become such that in the United States, Congressman Morris 
K. Udall, a former professional basketball player, has 
suggested "the limiting of broadcasting seasons for major 


sports. He said television over-exposure is putting 


noo 


sports fans on the brink of boredom. In terms of publi- 


city, the competition from other sports has meant that there 
has been more of a concerted effort on the part of the Club 


or League to be more aware of the value of "good coverage". 
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Since the newspaper reporter has traditionally been the link 
belweenenesupporrensvot ‘the:Club= andthe Clubsitselt, it 
has been in this area that the promotor has intensified 
his publicity efforts by various persuasion techniques. >4 
These might include personal contacts on the part of the 
promotor with the reporter through cocktail parties, lunches, 
or personally giving the "news" release to the reporter. 
There are a number of ways available to the promotor 
EO; Lactate ithes publicationsof, hilsrintormationie | EFeystly, 
it should be recognized for many of the reasons already 
stated, there is a certain amount of prestige in being 
associated with a professional sporting club. The reporter 
might, in addition to the normal stories and coverage that 
he provides, be offered the opportunity write a feature 
story in the Club program. Perhaps his expenses, plane 
fare, meals, accommodations, etc. will be covered by the 
Club on "away" game trips. He might also be asked to write 
the news releases for the Club. His name, of course, would 
not be associated with them but he would be paid a sum for 
Dus won Heamilghty in lany <eventebe=puteon (the «Clubs epay— 
GoOblmias faubonusiton the excellent coverage’ given. @ NOt uso 
Subtle ways anclude threats to» the reporter's) security. | He 
is under some pressure during the football season, for exam- 
ple, to submit a column every day. Many reporters, while 
they are excellent writers, will admit that they simply do 


not know a great deal about the sport that they are covering, 
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particularly from a technical point of view. The promotor, 
as the coach or the general manager, can threaten to no 
longer make the news available to the reporter if his stories 
stray too far from what is considered to be acceptable. 
Once, it is recalled, a coach of a CFL team refused to see a 
reporter for three days because he disapproved of the 
reporter's article. On another occasion, when a reporter 
used the word "dull" in the caption to describe a game which 
was played in ninety degree heat, high humidity and ended 

in a score of 3 - 0, the reporter was reprimanded in the 
Coach, S OLfrce andatoldjthat Gi .took only one phone call to 
his boss in order "to have his job". The reporter refused 
to be intimidated and calmly walked around to the front of 
the desk where the coach was standing, picked up the phone 
and handed it to him. No call was made but the writer was 
replaced later, perhaps coincidentally. 

In 1962 in the midst of the World Series of baseball, 
that sport was most effectively removed from the sports head- 
lines of most Canadian newspapers when it was announced that 
the Chicago Black Hawks had offered one million dollars for 
Toronto Maple Leaf Frank Mahovlich. The majority of the 
Papers veported the story faithfully and 1t was not until 
Globe and Mail sports columnist, Scott Young, returned from 
his assignment of covering the World Series, that the deal 
was described as "H-O-K-U-M. Hokum, bunkum, nonsense, 


guile, delusion, gullery, bluff, hanky-panky, sham, make 
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believe, spoof, hoax, bamboozle, gerrymandering and hum- 


n 35 


bug After writing to say that Stafford Smythe was 


Nearaelo say. We tl get the World Series’ out of the sports 


pages tomorrow morning", Young declared: 


There was a day when Conny Smythe used to 
wear a top hat to get publicity for profes- 
Sional hockey. He found that the strangest 
things made the front pages; a reducing 

diet for an overweight goalie, a bouquet 

of flowers sent to an opposition owner; 

even more recently the mere denial that a 
TOEOn EO. Notel promotor was, trying toppuy 

the Leafs. Conn Smythe did the job so well 
that hockey around here doesn't need that kind 
of publicity any more. But some people can't 
let a good joke die. They have not noticed 
that vaudeville is dead. 36 


Young, warming to his subject, continued by chiding Maple 
Leaf director John Bassett, also the owner of the Telegram, 
which had given the offer front page prominence. He finished 


by declaring that 


on the day that Leafs sell Mahovlich (now at 

2a hemi Ssewortheagmillion dollars stogany. 

hockey man who has it to spare), the sun will 
rise in the west, Eddie Shack will be named 

Miss Body Beautiful of the half century, 

Sonny Liston will read the lesson in Timothy 
Eaton Memorial Church, Punch Imlach will appear 
in a, television commercial plugging that s/greasy 
Kildes tu teu 


As a result of his column, the Maple Leafs removed 
Scott Young from his position as a between period inter- 
viewer on the hockey telecasts. One of the persuasion tech- 
niques of the promotors was being demonstrated. He under- 


stood what was happening: 
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They will fight you with any means at their 
davsposal .-.. - if you have a valid point 
with which they disagree, they will do every- 
thing within their power, including keeping 
you off television and out of certain pub- 
ticattons, anything that 1s within their 
power to do, they'll do to keep you from 
expressing it publicly. 38 


Dick Beddoes, sports columnist with the Toronto Globe 
and Mail, is another reporter who spoke of pressure being 
applied to report "news" according to the wishes of sports 
promotors. When the "Sports Hot Seat" was auditioning for 
panelists in 1964, Beddoes was told by John Esaw that he 
would be a panelist. The show opened without Beddoes' 
involvement. "Much later, Esaw confided to him, ‘I'm sorry 
but there was no way Bassett would allow you on this show' Hae 
Beddoes testified before the Senate committee on the mass 
media in 1970 where he stated that the sports establishment 
"uses every weapon from flattery to slander, from special 
news favor to exclusion to make the sports attaches (writers) 

a submissive herd." 7° 

It has not been only the writers who have been chastised 
by the operators of commercial sport. If players advanced 
an idea that seemed to counter the image that the promotor 
was trying to portray, forms of punitive measures could be 
Paicenwe The. bretirement!) jof Charlie, Conacher) a,ishort time 
after his column calling for a money bonus and a trophy for 


the leading scorer + in the NHL could have been a punitive 


measure. Could there have been a connection between his 
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"retirement" and his criticism that owners were busy build- 
ing "million dollar ice palaces" while imposing a salary 
limit of seven thousand dollars‘on the players and with only 
a few being able to attain that? It has never been other- 
wise stated that Conacher's retirement was due to other than 
"doctor's orders". However the fact remains that he did 
return to play hockey, not with the Leafs, but with Detroit. 
The pattern was to repeat itself many times over. In 
1957, Ted Lindsay was traded to Chicago from DeLroute where 
he had been a longtime favorite. On the same day that 
Senator Hartland Molson announced that "he had bought con- 
trolling interest in the Canadian Arena Company which owned 
and operated the Montreal Forum and the Montreal Canadiens"? 
for an estimated four to five million dollars, Lindsay 
announced that the Players Association intended to sue the 
NHL for three million dollars because the league refused 
recognition to the association. 

When the Association was formed in February of 1957, 
a press conference was called in New York to make the 
announcement. It appeared that Lindsay was attempting to 
allay any fears that the owners might have towards the 
players' body. He stated: "We have organized to promote and 
protect. the best “interests of ‘players. We don!)t intend “to 
start’ a revolution. We aren't displeased or discontented 
about anything right roWwa" os Conny Smythe's reaction was to 


brand Jimmy Thomson, a veteran of twelve years and a player's 
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representative, GaLraltom andeay OUleling) waccorea linge to 
Thomson." 74 Thomson was "sent down" to Rochester and within 
six months was traded to Chicago. Tod Sloan, another 
Leaf and linked with the association was also "exiled" to 
the Black Hawks. Lindsay himself was a member of the 
PeomeOmomRea Wingce= One iUly 23, L957, =ne= too was tLadedmtc 
the Chicago team. "Independence of thought was or 
Lindsay concluded, a characteristic that was encouraged by 
NHL executives. 'They don't think we have minds of our own. 
They want to treat us as aie ae oe 
When he was elected to the Hockey Hall of Fame in 
June of 1966, he declined to attend the ceremony because 
the honoured players' wives and family were excluded from 
attending. Even in retirement he was to exhibit some 
independence. He stayed home: "To hell with that. If my 
wife and kids can't see the old man honoured, what's the 
pOlMNt2 ss Thanks» but no iene te 
The 1957 attempt at a Players' Association collapsed. 
Within a few months, the Detroit players announced that they 
no longer wished to participate. For ten years, the idea 
languished. In 1966-67, it was resurrected with the assis- 
tance of the Toronto Lawyer Alan Eagleson and on June 7, 
1967, it became an established reality. A number of factors 
contributed to its development. Eagleson had been acting 


as an advisor to a number of NHL players, notably Bob 


Pulford and Carl Brewer. He had already established a 
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reputation as a good advisor. Among some of his clients 
were members of the Springfield team of the American 

Hockey League. The players protested the working conditions 
of the Eddie Shore owned team and were told to be on the ice 
for practise or never play hockey Agena When he found 
out that the League President was Eddie Shore's nephew, 

Jack Butterfield, Eagleson travelled to Springfield to 


listen to the players' complaints. 


"When you hear one Eddie Shore story, you 
smile, as people seem to have been doing for 
years," Eagleson grimly recounted. "When 
you hear ten you might still grin weakly. 
When you hear a hundred -- you want to throw 
up. If the players were dogs you'd pick up 
the phone and call the Humane Society. 


Eagleson threatened to challenge the players' working 
conditions in a court of law but the crisis was solved and 
Eagleson's reputation was made with the players. Soon the 
Boston Bruins players contacted the Toronto lawyer about the 
possibility of forming an Association. The timing was 
good. The NHL was about to expand to a twelve team League 
during the 1967-68 season and there was a need for players. 
Within a short time, Eagleson had pledges from one hundred 
and ten players tosgoinsthe Association. |.In,gaddition,, he 
had "toured minor league centres signing players across the 
U.S. so that he'd be ready for hockey's expansion. When 
expansion came, he had them eal e Faced with the fact 


that the players were united and in light of the expansion 
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and hopes for an American network television contract, the 
National Hockey League recognized the Players' Association 
and its first president, Bobby Pulford of Toronto. Unlike 
d757, there were no Danishments to Chicago but in the early 
years of the Association there was a fragile marriage of 
convenience between management and players. When "Punch" 
Imlach, the Coach and General Manager of the Maple Leafs, 
discovered that his players were pressuring Frank Mahovlich 
EOuVOIM thes ASSociation, a Situation that Imlach saw as 
adding to that player's depression, he was infuriated. 

His relationship with Eagleson was not good to start with 


but now Imlach thought he could see Mahovlich growing more 


despondent over the situation. In his hyeyelie Imlach des- 


cribed the scene? 


I was mad. Eagleson, then a recently 
defeated politician and executive for the 
Players' Association had been one of the 
mouthiest guys around in telling me what I 
was doing wrong in the way I treated players. 
Even then, he was practically carrying on a 
vendetta against me, through a few mouth- 
pieces in the press, on the score that I'd 
rode them, interfered with their lives, 
etcemetosn BPANCHherelthesoutlit*thatwhe ran, 
the Players' Association, was bothering 
Brarke. (ee ser lewasel bamingsmad. aeLisard 
Vifeiacver tind a.son—ot—a-bitch insnere 
Soule ULING REOLrethaceunion ——2 OOM Out 
you're gone. I don't give a damn who it is 
7 a emer: Chate-goddam*=thingmthere;4the 
union, is gonna put me out a good hockey 
player, stheresis#no way I can {be “in favour 
DEelC eee COL Said, “now younknow whch: 
Sidesmwelreson a. ot 


In the Canadian Football League, a Players' Association 
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had been formed in 1965 so as to give the players a voice 

in playing conditions. At its founding, also, care was taken 
topplay down the militancy of the situation: The Ottawa 
players' representatives made it clear that their team-mates 
wanted it understood that under no conditions should the 
constitution of the newly formed body-to-be contain the 
right to strike. There was a fear that such an action would 
deprive the public of entertainment that they looked for- 
ward to. It was at the same meeting, at the Constellation 
Hotel in Toronto on May 15 and 16, that it was decided the 
word "Union" should not be used in describing the new body. 
It was felt that there was too strident a ring to it; the 
word Association was much more acceptable. The same meeting 
also decided that Hamilton Lawyer, John Agro, would be the 
legal counsel of the Association. 

"Difficult" players have at various times been traded 
or sold to teams who were re-building. For many years, the 
Saskatchewan Roughriders and, later the Edmonton Eskimos 
rosters read like a "who's who" from the other teams. Just 
as Chicago, perhaps because of its distance from the two 
Canadian centres, had served as a place of banishment in the 
NHL, so too did the isolated centres of the Canadian west. 
Occasionally a player of some stature and ability was re- 
leased with no plausible explanation. In the 1971 season, 
Mel Profit was a co-captain of the Toronto Argonauts as well 


as an All-Canadian selection at tight end. He was released 
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prior to the start of the 1972 season. The move was explained 
ineterms tol Sethe mimport —eNon-Import érativovefeplayers but 

there appeared to be a deeper motive. Profit had earlier 
CLiLtLerzedsthe Pinstallation of santificialetur£é iat Toronto's 
CNE Stadium, being quoted as saying "they did it for a 
private enterprise employing 32 football players, at a cost 
ObR> 0007000 Rtostherpublicat  efhey didnit askrthe *publichis 

such an expenditure should have a high priority. The pub- 


422 Profit was at the same time writing 


lic simply got zapped. 
a somewhat controversial book about his impressions of foot- 
ball in which he was highly critical of the Argo methods 

used in running the team. He also was outspokenly opposed to 
the CFL's change in’ roster composition. The roster of thirty- 
two players remained the same but within that number the Non- 
import (Canadian) was dropped from eighteen to seventeen 

and the Import (American) was increased to fifteen. Profit, 
an American, argued that the CFL should be phasing out the 
American player because of the increasingly better calibre 

of Canadian football players. Of course there was always 

the possibility that the Club's expplanation was the right 
one but as far as Dick Beddoes was concerned, it was "too 
Patemcut toommuchato the patternioft ai cop—outs@ Perhaps 
Profit was lopped because his established style of rattle 
enderoliwdidunotetiutathes football fashionvot: Cahitljand 


especially Barrow."~- 


It was more than coincidence that the two Associations 
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came into being within a short span of one another. With 

the growth of spectator sport, there had been a host of atten- 
dant pressures which weighed heavily on the athlete. He had 
LOR Ve oni ism reeinethe i publicleye' 2) There wasialwayvsi ia 
EIngesoOreq amor Lopate but. more, Oftens than, not there, wasea 
tenseness from not being able to relax. If the athlete went 
2nLOmee public stavern or drinking place,.hesran theyrisk.of 
later being described as "drunk" in some people's conversa- 
tions or newspaper gossip columns. If he was seen at night 
close to midnight, it was liable to be exaggerated to be the 
"wee hours of the morning". The professional athlete, being 
told constantly that he was a model for youth would wonder if 
he smoked a cigarette in the sight of children, would he 
encourage them to smoke as well? If he had the habit of 
smoking but took care not to smoke in front of the public 

at gatherings or on the street, was he not being hypocri- 
tical? Because the athlete was considered an expert in his 
field, there was the feeling on the part of the public that 
his expertise carried over into any and all facets of life. 
He might be asked to comment on matters of which he knew 
nothing more than a smattering and yet his words would be 
listened to solemnly and accepted at face value. The problem 
always existed, too, of hypercritical followers. The athlete 
understood that the difference between winning and losing and 
the difference between "good" teams and "bad" teams was often 


measured in inches or. instants. Somedays anticipation was 
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rewarded:) Others*ithresulted in being out of position. 
There were the boos of those in attendance that one might 
have to endure. Publicly the athlete would mouth the 
Statement sexpected of -him:* "they paid their money they have 
a right to boo" while inwardly he felt that the mere paying 
of money shouldn't allow anyone the right to exhibit poor 
taste and bad manners. Specialists in certain skills on 
the field of sport had a heightened awareness of the limbs 
used in the execution of their skill. The quarterback was 
liable to think of his body as being an extension of his 
arm. To pick up a hammer in order to nail a piece of wood 
caused him to start thinking: "Will the swinging of the 
hammer help develop any muscles which could hinder my 
throwing?" In the middle of the summer, long-sleeved 
pyjama tops would be packed for the road trips in the 
event of the ARM slipping out from underneath the covers 
and be exposed to the cold air of the air-conditioned hotel 
room. A blister on the athlete's foot, not enough to bother 
the average person in his day to day routine, would be 
a source of irritation to the athlete. He would be reminded 
of it on every pounding stride he took and on occasion he 
would lose the intensity of his sense of concentration. 
inethe North American milieu of high Level sport, 
age has always been a factor. The young first year athlete 
is described as a "rookie", his second as a "sophomore". 


As he continues to play, he becomes the “young veteran", the 
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evetetan’, thes lold pro” and then simply "old". Depending 
on the playing talent available, it has always been gener- 
ally held in Canadian sport circles that the athlete is 
getting old-at thirty. Consequently, most athletes are 
forced into the situation where they, or the club, falsify 
their age. Among professional athletes, it is common 
knowledge that approximately one birthday in every five 
years of playing experience is conveniently forgotten. If 
a player is traded and therefore fills out an "information 
sheet" for his new club, it becomes a good opportunity for 
him to revise, downward, his age. Sometimes the club it- 
self, without the player's knowledge will revise it down- 
wards, unaware that the player perhaps has already done it, 
thus resulting in a double rejuvenation. The practise has 


been in vogue for years, sometimes with amusing consequences: 


George Hainsworth, one of Canadiens most 
successful goalies, didn't turn profes- 

Sional until he was 28 years old. He played 

in the NHL until he was 42 despite the fact 
that the official record books list his age 

as 35. This was a considerable worry to Mrs. 
Hainsworth who was forced to juggle her own age 
to keep pace with her husband who was growing 
younger every year.°° 


With the growth and popularity of professional sport 
in the post-war period, a number of introductions were made 
£O place the Operations of the NHL on a more business-like 
basis. A modest pension plan was introduced in 1948, the 


same year of the gambling problems and the non-fraternization 
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regulation. The sixty game schedule introduced in 1946 was 
increased to seventy games for the 1949-50 season. With no 
television available, the increased schedule was the only 
means available to significantly augment revenue but to 

some players and teams the increase was too much. Garth 
Boesch, a defenceman with the Toronto Maple Leafs was one 
who decided to retire after the 1949-50 season. His reason: 


“lt had ceased to be Fore 


The feeling appeared to be 
Jevecralmenougi, tO solicit. a comment, £rom Conny smytne. 
His reaction to the criticism was to say that “there's 
nothing wrong with the new seventy game schedule . 
Any young Canadian who can't play seventy games should get 
out of the sport and likewise any promotor who can't sell 
thirty-five games in his hometown.">/ 
It was becoming evident as well that the emphasis 
on the money that was being paid to the athlete was having 
varying effects on the public. As mentioned previously, the 
spectator has the feeling that because he paid his way into 
foe stadium, that "somehow allowed him ‘to boo, Craticize, 
jeer, and generally behave in an ignorant way if he so 
desired. The feelings of the player, his friends or his 
family are not taken into account; the fan has paid his 
money, the player was a paid performer and therefore the 
spectator was entitled to his insulting behavior. Of 


course it should not be taken that all spectators reacted 


as described. With most spectators who paid an admission 
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charge to see a highly skilled display of skill, there was 
an expectancy of the level of the performance. But 
Similarly, many spectators, owners, followers and reporters 
were likely to conclude that because a player earned money, 
he should not make mistakes. The more money he earns, the 
more flawless should be his game. Perhaps it is tied up 
WMithethesassocialLlOon.ot, Statusswith Money in our society. 
The wealthy person is generally considered to be successful 
and the more successful he is the more money he has. Be- 
cause he has all this money the average person is likely to 
think that the wealthy person has been able to make the right 
decisions. In the sports world, impressions of this sort 
might be as a result of misinformed publicity. Because of 
the promotion of the Club or perhaps because of the pressure 
of competition from media concentration, an individual or 

a team can be promoted in such a way that they are gradually 
considered to be "Sure bets to win it all". Two examples 
serve to illustrate the point. When the Montreal Canadiens 
team was not playing as well as one reporter © thought they 
should have been, his reaction was to write of his annoyance 
with the Habitants saying that "some of them are playing as 
though they were more interested in playing out the full 
Spanstom the pensaon plan than cor any other reason. 

He was particularly incensed with Maurice Richard saying, 
"We expect tremendous games from Richard. A guy getting 


his kind of money should be momentous in every movement." 
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MiewoOcher-case ts that’ of tne VorontovArgonaues. Lt 
wasSa perennial joke, at~ least in Hamilton, that’ the 
Argonauts were chosen by so many of their media people to 
win the Grey Cup almost each year. Toronto is in the midst 
o£ a communications glut. Radio, television and a number 
of newspapers compete with each other in an attempt to curry 
the favor of the Toronto public. As Argonaut signings were 
announced, visions of Grey Cup start to be manifested in the 
public's eye as one journalist competed with the other and 
attempted to outdo his rival. The wish becomes the father to 
the thought. Outside of Toronto, the cliche was that the 
Argonauts always win the Grey Cup in July. When the team 
failed to win the Cup as they did between the years 1953 
to 1972, they were criticized in the media for having 
penoked = Oise toOlLdeda eA particularily pincensed sArtsbarch, a 
former guard with the Argonauts, addressed the Hamilton 
Tiger-Cat Quarterback Club as a member of a panel during the 
week leading up to the Grey Cup game of 1961. The Argonauts 
had just concluded a two-game-total-points series with 
Hamilton, losing the series after having had an 18 point 
lead after the first game. After being asked why the Argos 
always folded under pressure, the articulate Darch lashed 
out at the media for making the-Argonaut players the scape-— 
goat year in year out. He stated that perhaps they, the 
writers, did not have the courage to tell their readers 


that they had been wrong in their assessment of the team's 
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talent before the season began. He mentioned that he 
personally could not recall one player saying that the 
team would win the Grey Cup. The public's expectations 
had been shaped by the press. 

One of the problems associated with the schedule has 
always been travel. In the years immediately prior to the 
expansionsor 19677 )thestrain i hadhbeen used. as-the main 
means of transportation by most teams in the NHL. While 
the schedule of the National Hockey League had not appreciably 
enangedstromelI50;ythe stylegand speed: of travelhave, sas 
have the distances involved. When the seventy game schedule 
was effected, the problems associated with travel were 


only amplified: 


It's possible to view the lot of the 
professional hockey player and then come away 
with the eyes unbesmirched by red rings and 
the handkerchief hardly sodden with a damp 
Salt of tears. iIt"s almost possible to 
recognize that the hockey player earns 

his weighty recompense on the ice as well 

as off it. For instance, the Maple Leafs 
JEG feds thnrougiethe: night tor soston elLacst 
evening. Sometime this afternoon, they 
unload there for to-night's engagement 
WiUGHEENeCRDLUING eit Sethe n Lhi rds success — 
ive night on the Pullman and to-morrow night 
Liey el MoOdLan lteagain OG cle long ecrheep 
COmMOoncreale sihursddy night will bersperc 
Simo ra timeLOmlOrOnto,. cacluLcday sil Ol tsonl a 
trarn coech1 cago and Sunday night onea trait 
CLOMEC TCA OmesliamtacGw, Ee Cleente rt OUR Ceen 
nights will see the Leafs spend ten nights on 
thestracks. |This 1s better than average fora 
railroad man who has the added advantage that 
he's not compelled to be beaten about the 
ears by sticks each time he reaches the end 
of the line. Leafian reward for absorbing 
stout knocks in Detroit Sunday was a dash to 
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a station in a bus and an overnight liver- 
shaking, to, Toronto. By, 8:30 a.m- yesterday, 
they spent nine hours with their kiddies 
who were on the verge of recognizing the 
family resemblance when it was time to 
SAcCimelomenallmeeOnCOScCOneAtwoep sm. The 
kiddies have another chance next Friday 
morning. It's not always possible when 
theysare vat home to» catch up on athe week's 
newspapers or to even observe that the 
wives have changed a bit.59 


While air transportation has cut down the travel time 
involved between cities, the National Hockey League has 
expanded geographically as well as numerically. Prior to 
expansion the farthest west that a team would have to travel 
was to Chicago and Detroit. With the 1967 expansion teams 
travelled regularly to the Pacific coast areas of Oakland 
and Los Angeles and later Vancouver. In the 1970-71 season, 
the Vancouver Canucks schedule included five days when the 
team played four games, travelled a total of 6,707 air 
miles on “nine separate flights, 10 bus trips to and from 
airports, plus two three hour time zone changes with the 
accompanying disruption of eating and sleeping routines."°? 
Such conditions would naturally result in fatigue ana a 
Minis ingeotetheasplavyers’ tabent.) As noted prior sto ex— 
Pansronsducing therdays of train travel, “Ltvs necessary 
while all this is going on to win more than you lose because 
this is not the day and age of sport for sport's sake."°* 

Inpaddtionecormthe pressure, of, travel, thespraver 
could be traded "from one team to another at a moment's 


7 
notice, packing family and belongings and moving overnight.' 
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Family life could be disrupted because it revolved around 
the sport. What would be considered holidays for others 
were times for the playing of regularly scheduled games for 
Che “players. ~For some it could mean "Spending Christmas as 
Mother and Father in some strange city and trying to explain 
to kids how Santa Clause visits the Newark Slap Shots, say, 


on December 20 instead of December 25,"e3 


The pressure 
of the season extended to the family in other ways. Wives, 
in order to allow their husband to rest undisturbed prior 


to a game, found that they had to 


tip-toe around the house .. . arrange for 
competent babysitters, cook 10 different 
meals at 10 different times that day and 
arrive at the game outwardly composed. 

Then we sit and watch with anxiety as our 
husbands earn every penny of their "big" 
contracts, not knowing until the final 

buzzer if the evening will end commisera- 4 
ting over a loss or celebrating over a win. 


Money had always been an area of concern between 
players and the owners. When the National Hockey Association 
was formed in 1909, the salary limit for each team was 
$5,000. By 1937, the maximum salary for an individual player 
was $7,000. The minimum for a player in 1967 was $7,500. 

But if the players' lot was improving, there was the 

generally held notion that it wasn't improving Triele lata on 
to*that of the owners. During the sixties, the clubs were 
playing to capacity audiences in most rinks in the league. 


Tt was felt by the clubs that if revenues were to be 
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increased, the funds could come from the untapped potential 
of a national American television exposure. To that end, 
the NHL announced that expansion of the league would take 
place commencing in the 1967-68 season. The cities named 
were: Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, San Francisco and Los Angeles. Future years were to 
see Buffalo, Vancouver, New York and Atlanta enter the 
League. One item became evident as expansion was announced: 
the League needed players, not only for the National League 
teams but also in the minor professional circuits so as 

to allow a flow of developing talent into the NHL. 

In the years immediately prior to expansion, the 
Signing of Bobby Orr was to have an effect on players' 
salaries. The Boston Bruins had first noticed Orr as a 
twelve year old in 1960. Two years later, Orr was signed by 


the Bruins and sent to their Junior team in Oshawa. 


The publicity mills began to grind out copy, 
and year by year in the Canadian amateurs Orr 
got better and better. Boston gloatingly 
passed the word to the hometown loyalists that 
Moses would be on hand shortly, just as 

soon as he became old enough to acquire a 

work permit. 65 


When Orr turned eighteen, his father hired Alan Eagleson 
to represent the young player in contract negotiations. 


Eagleson recounted: 


Happ Emms, the Bruins General Manager at 
the time kept saying that he wasn't going 
to meet with any lawyer. Well, hell, we 
had them. The Bruins had been selling 
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Bobby like anything in Boston. We had 
Lice LabeateOrsletcing Bobby fi nshenis 
Sschoolingeand splay Lor the Canadian 
National team if they didn't come up 
with a good contract. 66 


OrreOldegeteay )gGoodecontract ;) “a two year deal. between 


soo ,000tandes 100,000 with a »25,000) signing bonus." °/ 


Between the signing of Orr and the expansion of the 
League to twelve teams emerged the Players' Association as 
an instrument to achieve more benefits for the pressures of 
playing in the National Hockey League. An instrument has 
been defined as a "purposeful human organization for achieving 


some spractical end@.sue. = (It is) aggressive, flexible, 


1 68 


innovative, often both efficient and ruthless. From the 


owners perspective, the forming of the Association could 
not have come at a more inopportune time. As far as the 


players were concerned, the timing was perfect: 


With expansion there was money around. The 
newsceamsepaad 41,0007, 000mtO drat tar rom stie 
rosters of the original six and they had to 
follow up their investment by signing the 

guys they drafted. Expansion doubled the 
number of jobs to 240. I represented 180 

of those players, by default as much as any- 
thing since there was no legal competition 

in the field. I had eighteen of twenty 

Bruins, nineteen of twenty on Pittsburgh. 

What happened was that a player like Bobby 
Baun, who wasn't even protected by Toronto, 
went from twenty thou a year to thirty when 

he was drafted by Oakland. You had rookies 
going from twelve thou to twenty, which is what 
Baun was making the year before after ten years 
in the League. It was the old philosophy of 
supply and demand. 69 
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With the weight of the players solidly behind the 
Association and the circumstances as they were, the group 
met with some immediate successes although "the players 
were frightened of getting traded if they joined the 


ue Worthwhile increases in salary 


AssociationvatsLirsts: 
were described by players who had hitherto signed readily. 
There were too many arguments that they could use in 


addwteronecoutheireskild, MBobbysOrr’swcontract,s theyCanadian 


National team, expansion. 


If you argued about money when I first came 
up nine years ago, they said "screw you," and 
sent you down to the minors. Bobby wasn't 
scared of management, and that revolutionized 
the whole game. We figured if he can do it, 
why not us? Hell, I got a ten-to-eleven 
thousand _ dollar raise the year after Bobby 
Signed. 


Another of Orr's team mates was in agreement: 


When I first came up, you had to play ball or 
Lhe wre ouryvyey Ol sine tnGumMinOrcun 9. sme rVelLy— 
one was leery of that. The Association 

gives kids security. /2 


In mid-1967, the minimum salary of the NHL was raised 
EOmoLO,O000 eto 7 po00rands by sche end) Of ¥19638,.a5 major 
medical plan was implemented along with an agreement to re- 
assess the NHL Pension Plan. Eagleson noted that until 
GnesAssociation “started to apply a little muscle in our 
bargaining, the NHL had followed its traditions of refusing 


to accept any responsibility for the players' welfare once 


7 eS 
they'd exhausted their usefulness on the ice. Much of 
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the "muscle" was applied by using the existence of the 
Canadian National team as an alternative. The NHL through 
its expansion was particularly vulnerable sinethevareas,or 
player needs. With no other established "major" profes- 
Sional league in existence, Eagleson used the educational 
advantages of the National team as his wedge. He quoted 
Statistics which indicated that-in American football, 
seventy-five per cent of the players were university 
graduates; in baseball, sixty per cent. He stated that the 
NHL figure was ten per cent and further that only seventeen 
74 


per cent had graduated from high school. He quoted Henri 


Richard as saying: 


Most of us players don't have too much 
education because we quit school to play 
hockey. When we went into the office to 
Sign our contracts, the club had lawyers 
and accountants everywhere -- and we had 
only ourselves. We were never prepared 
for any of these business deals./ 


Eagleson used the lever of education successfully when he was 
advising Carl Brewer. In 1963, in the midst of stalemated 
negotiations with the Toronto Maple Leafs, Brewer enrolled 
at McMaster University and made it known that he intended 

to play with their Inter-collegiate football team. Faced 
with the prospect of an injured Brewer, the Maple Leafs 
negotiated an acceptable contract. Brewer was simply too 
valuable to lose. Since the Canadian National team offered 


players the opportunity to complete their university, or 
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high school, training and combine a good level of hockey, a 
number of good players were choosing it as an alternative 
to the NHL. At a time when players were needed by the NHL, 
the Canadian National team posed a threat to the National 
Hockey League which was being criticized for the rapid 
dilution of the quality of play. When the National team 
concept was abandoned as a result of Canada's withdrawal 
from International hockey in 1970, the Players' Association 
had lost a significant lever. Notwithstanding, the NHL 
announced in 1971 that a program was planned with the 
bilingual University of Ottawa. To commence in 1972, the 
course would allow for credit or non-credit courses. Two 
six week periods were to be set aside in the summer and 
any NHL player attending the University would have "half of 
his tuition and living expenses paid by the Club." /® 
According to Clarence Campbell, because of all these 
above mentioned factors, "salaries in the Eastern Division 
have increased over-all by 56 per cent since expansion. 
In the Western Division the increase has been 26 per Cen 
With the coming into operation of the World Hockey Associa- 
CLONne in bo7-2=713, Lt was announced, that the average Nit 
contract had increased by thirty-five per cent over the 
previous year. More than that, however, the salaries of 
some players were becoming out of total perspective with the 
rest of society. Bobby Hull left the Chicago Black Hawks 
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the World Hockey Association. Other players, Cheevers, 
Parent, Tremblay, Sanderson and Howe were later announced 
to have signed "million dollar" contracts. 

The newly conferred image of wealth was prominent in 
the sports pages and magazines. One was liable to read a 
story entitled: "Ron Stewart, Ranger's Businessman on 


1 


Skates," or of a press conference to "introduce you to 


Dave Keon, the Man. What we call the total package. The 


Zo Bob Woolf, an 


name Dave Keon generates excitement." 
agent representing Derek Sanderson, would be quoted as 


saying: 


Orr is the best player in hockey. Sanderson 
gets just as much ink on color alone. More 
ink. He only scored eighteen goals last 
year, but the average American thinks 
Derek's a superstar and that puts him in 
Tine=tor the money on the outside. 38! 


Almost each day, the sports pages of newspapers 
carried newspaper accounts of the earnings of golfers or 
tennis players or Sontese disputes or player strikes, 
even of athletes who refused to be interviewed unless they 
were paid money in advance. Not getting it, they remained 
Srlenteend em justesate there staningsat the) cameray Celusing 
to utter a single evel P= Headlines proclaimed that 
"Stars of Those Sports Celebrities Dinners May Be There For 
Cash, Not Sweet Charity."8? It appeared that the spectator 
was being asked to subsidize the whole process which was 


184 
making "instant millionaires of many athletes. The 
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Toronto Maple Leafs announced that in the event they 
Mades che =otanicy Cup play-offs in 1972, (they did not) 
ticket prices would increase to "$13.20 for box and rail 
seats . . .a far cry from last year when the team charged 
$7.70 for its most expensive seaeem 
All was not done without criticism. In Saskatoon, 
a Quebec minister announced that he would ask the United 
Church of Canada to repudiate "the excessive salaries now 
being paid to many professional hockey players. This is 
wrong and presents an obscene image of our nation ina 


oe Even the National Hockey League Players' 


huBcing world. 
Association came in for some criticism as that organization 
announced that it had accepted a "$500,000 guarantee from 
the Licensing Corporation of America to handle players' 
endorsements over the next five von It appeared 
that the "instrument" was becoming institutionalized and 
concerned with perpetuating itself in "devoting increasing 
energy to self-inflating projects of a public relations 
nature." °8 

It appeared that the integrity of professional sport 
was eroding. Rather than govern one's actions by what was 


"good for the game", procedures seemed to be in concert 


with what would make the most money. 


There is a disease in sports now. . 
Integrity is disappearing. Contracts 
mean nothing; not between owner and 
player or owner and fan. Players jump 
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teams. » Teams jump cities. "And ali the 
while the money flows as from a cornucopia. 


© 


Meschery was speaking of the sport he was most familiar 
with, basketball, but his comments were pertinent to the 
North American sport scene. He wrote that the "business 
psyche", by its invasion into sport, made it "a mere show- 
case to keep them (the athletes) before the public like an 
actor's guest appearance on a television talk show."°° 
Much of the emphasis on money came about as the result of 
competition between two rival leagues, in basketball, the 
NBA and the ABA, in hockey, the NHL and the WHA. The in- 
flux of new franchises and the prospects of television 
revenue brought into prominence "owners (who) have no real 
commitment to sport. Now instead of paying a player for 
the job he can do for the team, the owners pay him for his 


wn 91 


publicity and public relations value. The same type 


of comment has been made in writing of the owners of the 
Toronto Maple Leafs after Conny Smyth's tenure. Describing 
Harold Ballard and Stafford Smythe who had bought the 
Controlling interest ian” the Toronto hockey club from Conny 


Smythe, Jack Batten wrote: 


The new Maple Leaf bosses were high rollers, 
big spenders, profit conscious manipulators. 
They had a hot property on their hands and 

they knew how to make it pay off. They were 
money men. They represented a break from 

the old Maple heats tradition, the tradition 

of one man, Conny Smythe. He had always 
preached style and class in his hockey opera- 
tions and he was satisfied with whatever profit 
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his business approach yielded. The new 
Leafs' owners were more contemporary men, 
and they played to perfection the modern 
game of marketing their product to draw out 
rhe wiast dollar, the largest: profits, the 
biggest audience. By all today's standards 
they were masters at their business. 9 


The general sport situation was such that it was 


described 


as a troubled Came. Delineations and distinc- 


tions were offered to help interpret the contemporary 


SLtuactLlon. 


Nowadays, it (sport) exists on at least 
three levels. There is first True Sport, 
the manifestation of man's seemingly 
innatesurgestosplays= elrue= Sport is 
organized for and often by participants 

and is essentially a private matter like 
eating or making love. High Sport is 

True Sport raised to the level of art 

by the talent, even genius of its parti- 
Cipanits. Slt is public™in®?the sense that 
aligatiel Se publica (qEeat MUuUStC 7s palnting, 
literature or sport is incomplete until that 
time when it is displayed, judged and 
acclaimed.) Finally there is Big Sport in 
which elements of True and High Sport are 
present but are modified by other considera- 
tion, notably commerce and politics.94 


Me Donne dae appears to be one of the people who 


consider that professional sport should be classified as 


Bigssoport. 


The public attitude towards professional ath- 
letes definitely has changed. The hero wor- 
ship is not as wide-eyed as it once was. Ath- 
letes now are represented by lawyers and agents 
Whombargain for the big buck. | This has been 
something of an awakening. Strikes and threats 
of strikes have revealed the athlete as another 
workman bargaining for more money and better 
working conditions. In other words, much of the 
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idealism has been dissipated. There was a 
time when fans chipped in to buy athletes 
(who were earning 10 times their own in- 
come) new cars, tractors for their farms -- 
all kinds of adiftts. "You" don't hear much 
of that anymore. 


Other commentators continued to see the professional athlete 


linked with money. Lew Hayman was of the opinion that "a 


20° Mile 


professional is one that accepts pay for services." 
Schmidt simply stated that "in hockey language a pro is a 
player who has signed a professional contract. The public 
attitude toward professional athletes is no different to- 
day than when I started my career. Pro athletes, then as 


oF 


to-day were idols of the sports fans." Wey jelewereebor isisiabihewetel; 


the athlete's career was short and so he had to "make hay 
while the sun shines... . The professional to-day is a 
person who takes a large sum of money and declares himself 


98 


a professional." Syl Apps maintained that there has been 


a considerable change in people's acceptance of the 


professional athlete. 


The public attitude when I started playing 
hockey in 1936 was not really as favourable 
as it is to-day. I believe a great number 
of people felt that professional sport was 
not a very legitimate operation and the 
general opinion of professional athletes 
was rather low. 2 


Apps stated that while in 1936 he believed a professional to 
be one who "received money in a recognized sport... . 


iewould) Clarinyatiat to-day and say ‘that a professional is 
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one whose chief means of livelihood depends on the payment 


for his athletrc Seana ee 


For Alan Eagleson, 1° the "Pro was the ultimate in 
sports and my first experiences with a professional hockey 
player involved Sylvannus Apps." Probably as a result of 
his work with the players' association and his work as a 
representative for many athletes, Eagleson submitted: "I 
do think that the true professional is a person who uses his 
athletic ability as a means to an end rather than an end 
iia Gi area ie mye 

King Clancy had the notion that "to-day, athletes 
are held in high esteem and given a high place in our 
community. In the past, they were treated like drifters and 


LOZ 


bums. To Jim Gregory, the "professional is one who 


receives compensation for his professional abilities and 


nLOS 


is paid for performing these athletic skills. To Jake 


éedsiven 2 there was the belief that there can be more than 


compensation involved in being a professional athlete. The 
level of excellence of one's performance also came into 
play we The factethat anyathleteuplays atucheshighest calibre 
GieSpOLLeinethe Wwandwand, 1s. paldstorei1t contributes, tovhis 


professionalism. Further: 


The quality of the player always has and 
always will be the essential factor here 
buts teissinettselfenot) enough ainemy, 
opinion. A league and the teams which 
comprise it must be totally professional 
noteonlyein’ terms of play ofvits players 
and coaches but in terms of their over-all 
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modus operandi. With so many alternative 
ways to spend their leisure dollars to-day 
fans expech a sport not only to sbepprotes= 
Clonee eo elOGK proleacsi ona |= arn aren 
would express the view that having an active, 
meaningful and responsible Players' Associa- 
tion is a manifestation both of being and 
looking professional to the sports fan. 


Conny Smythe has probably done more to ensure that 
the National Hockey League would become the powerful organi- 
zation that it is to-day than any other owner who has ever’ 
been associated with that League. Yet he scarcely hints at 
the connection between money and the professional. One can 
almost visualize the memories rushing through his mind when 
he was asked whether public attitudes had changed from the 
time when he first started his career in professional sport. 


me nasenight 1s to day” as borne out within the 


His answer, 
confines of this study. Even then, he said, it was difficult 
to get amateurs to turn professional because the "amateurs 


were paid as much or more" and because of the “low standing 


Clepro athletes. | fo smythe, 
Avpro works and knows his j0b,)—jsal.l pros 
(good ones) are amateurs. Most old pros 


were hard drinking, hard living, tough 
athletes. Modern pros class themselves 
with, the other sprofessions, —- hive, (act 
and work like people in the professions 
and most of them contribute accordingly 
to the betterment of society. 


The notion of dedication and mental approach with well- 
planned and disciplined execution is a commonly held opinion 


of the core of professionalism. The player who is prepared 
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mentally and physically to fulfill his promise sometimes 
executes with such ease that he appears to be moving 
effortlessly. ~A Frank Mahovlich, Gordie Howe, Jean Beliveau, 
Bobby Orr, Jackie Parker or Russ Jackson can burst on the 
scene and bevdescribed as an "overnight success". The term 
is misleading as one performer indicated. Looking back to 
visualize the hard work and practise that was necessary to 
perfect the moves that were being described as natural, the 
performer was apt to think out loud that he had worked for 
many years to perfect his technique and if that was overnight 


Je Le 1Ssethrs 


success, it was the longest night of his life. 
notion of work and dedication and approach which seems to 

be the essence of another group of opinions about the concept 
of professionalism. The Minnesota North Stars' Tom Reid 

saw the professional as "a person willing to make sacrifices 
and self disciplines himself to reach a goal. He does not 
always have the most talent but he must have the determina- 


ae Linebacker and defensive signal 


tion to better himself. 
caller for the Hamilton Tiger-Cats, Bob Krouse, saw the 
professional as a "person whose life is dedicated to his 
sport all year 'round. He/she is an athlete whose ability 
Pemocehignaaqualiatyeand skill level. There sista tecling (oe 
Making his sport a source of income in order to Carry on 
in fig Former Scottish International Graham Leggat 


mentioned that the professional athlete was “not merely an 


athlete who gets paid for performing. Instead, "professional" 
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applies to his attitude, his approach. "19? 


All these feelings are nicely summed up by Ralph 


Sazio: 


A professional is a man dedicated to his 
work. In his early days, because of 
economic conditions in his background, 

he may play for the financial gains 

that he may receive but he reaches a 

point where his dedication is beyond 
Linancialegqains Tha sealso holds) true 

as far as pride and motivation is con- 
cerned. The true professional is the 

one who is concerned with his performance 
being executed better than anyone else. 

He has to have God-given natural ability; 
he has to have skill which has to be ready 
to perform as one does on the stage or the 
football: field;* the basketball court, the 
jolt s-counse, etc 210 


Most certainly, many of the opinions expressed related 
to the classification "High Sport". No doubt, the elements 
of High Sport have been shown so often, through the medium 
GOmeceltevisivon, in, the form Of Big Sport that = 1t has: helped 
lead to the development of the “cult of the professional". 
"In its purest sense, professionalism conveys a notion of 
Ski Mm pride mdedication,s aireaCching stOn Pertrection aa. 


pane There are those who say that the 


a base of class. 
Benlete wnasedeveloped his Skill. topan art formetheough fis 
persistence sand, determination. To watch’ the) perfectly coq 


ordinated fluidity of movement gives one the sense of 


grace and beauty. 


But what is sport anyway? An art, an amuse- 
ment. We professionals are the motivators. 
We are the ones who inspire. We sell people 
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something they have for the rest of their 


lives -- moments, memories -- and they 
aeegbetcermein wealth mind sand asp mci a 
sOet do contribute. Il give’ people 


pleasure and happiness.112 


Authors with their sense of perception can sometimes 
capture the substance of an idea or a notion or a concept 
and express it within a framework so as to portray an image. 


The professional could be described as 


wee DiMaggi Ondrireing back, SOverrorciess Ly 
unde waas tye bal | aw ROCkKeEERICnard sim Lront 
of the net with the goal keeper at his mercy. 
Willy Mays leaping high against the wall 

and coming down with the ball. Sometimes 

a man will touch it just once in his life- 
time -- like Don Larsen when he pitched 

the perfect game in the World Series. 
Sometimes there's courage in it, like 

Bobby Baun when he came out and scored 

that winning Stanley Cup goal on a broken 
leg. 3 


Pleasure and happiness and dreams and prestige and 
victory were all part of the mystique of the "pro" by 1972. 
The amateur was by then someone who was considered to be 


playing "for fun because he is not good enough to play 


nil4 


professionally. Wissen Geilo O09, Uile REPORT Omauie 


Task Force on Sport affirmed that impression: "When you 


describe someone to-day as an amateur, you are slurring his 


les) 


competence. The feeling was expressed that "the word 


has always been that amateurs play sport for the love of it. 
Listen, Professionals love it just as much, probably more 


116 
So. We put!’our’ lives on the line for sport. Ine the past 
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the distinction was made that the amateur played for the 
"love" of the game while the professional played for the 
MONCY sea lNeeCUStinctilon was (carried farther to rationalize 
that since the athlete was paid, he was working and work 
was something that you did because of necessity rather than 
enjoyment or love. People did what they enjoyed as a diver- 
sion not as a requirement. Yet by 1969, it was possible to 
see that the notion of "love of game" was emerging within 
the limits of the concept of the professional. The Task 
Force Report redefined an Amateur as "one who persues excel- 
lence in sport, observing the rules of competition and with 
a feeling of good sportsmanship for his competitors regard- 
less of race or creed." In itself, this was a departure 
from the commonly held concept but the interesting feature 
for purposes of this study was the definition of the pro- 
fessional. He was designated as "an athlete who may fit 
all the requisites of the definition of the amateur athlete 
but who persues sport as his prime source of livelihooa.11? 
The definition may have been more of a case of the 
Ewishebeind father to uthe thought. in light of sCanada\'s 
international hockey problems but it does serve to illustrate 
that a concerted effort was being attempted to remove from 
the public's thinking, the concept of the amateur as "the 
beginner, the dabbler, the KGause yen e 


A number of factors had united to lead the public to 


this conclusion. One was the commercialization of amateur 
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sport. By 1945, the NHL was paying the CAHA a sum for each 


player draftea.++9 The CAHA also had an operational defini- 


tion of "amateur" as one who was "not actively engaged in 


professional sport."12° It was soon evident that the CAHA 


was not content in operating under the traditional concept 
ofvamateurism.. In the midst of complaining that “the 


greatest absurdities resulted from attempts to operate 


professional hockey under amateur vopee the CAHA 


announced its intent to use contracts in the Senior and Junior 


hockey series. It conceded that the move would make them 


122 


"frankly professional". Clubs were to be limited to the 


Signing of ten players, the contract running for one year 
beyond the season signed in. "Because of the master agree- 
ment between the CAHA and the National Hockey League, the 
contracts of the former will be subject to NHL contracts. 


Despite the one year clause, junior players will automatically 


woes 


become free agents when becoming over-age. In the 


meantime, a system of NHL sponsorship had been effected. 


Commenting on the development, Clarence Campbell stated: 


There has grown up a system of professional 
training assistance akin to apprenticeship 
which is called sponsorship. Under this 
arrangement, each professional club is 
permitted to sponsor two amateur clubs 
under terms mutually agreeable. These 
sponsorships range all the way from very 
modest informal agreements to full scale 
Operationvand controleakin tGgprofes= 
sional teams. These sponsored teams 
produce 95% of the players who find their 
way onto the rosters of professional clubs 
It is obvious that professional 
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hockey is in very large measure responsible 
for the development of its own playing 
material.124 


It was an accepted fact that amateur players, parti- 
cularly in the CAHA Senior series, were being paid, though 
not to the point where hockey was a full time endeavor. 

There were two distinct groups of teams and players in the 
OHA, the one being paid substantial salaries for their hockey 
playing, the other being paid very little or nothing. In 
1950, the CAHA announced its plans to cater to the two seg- 
ments. A "Major" Senior Series was to be initiated for the 
1950-51 season. Teams from the Western Canada, the Ontario, 
Quebec, Maritimes and Cape Breton Senior leagues were to 

play for the new Alexander Trophy. Separating these "more 
powerful subsidized circuits to which high salaries give a 
professional tint from the weaker simon-pure leagues"??? 
allowed the latter to still compete for the Allan Cup. The 
minimum salary in the new Major Series was set at one 
thousand dollars and players were signed to contracts simi- 
Lac. to. the une There, seemed to pe little contrary, Teac 
tion to the news although the president of the British Colum- 


bia Amateur Hockey Association protested because the teams 


in his province were not included. 


He said that his teams were prepared to 
meet the rules and regulations except ‘the 
one thousand dollar a year minimum salary. 
Tie was the practise of B.C. teams to otter 
jobs in lieu of money. "Our clubs just 
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can't pay a player one thousand dollars a 
year," he added.127 


While one thousand dollars was the minimum, there was 
no maximum. Salaries to some players were so good that 
various owners in minor professional league cities were 
complaining that some amateurs were earning more than the 
pros. 178 As an “amateur", Jean Beliveau played with the 


Quebec Aces for two seasons earning the salary of "something 


over twenty thousand dollars"t?? each season. Even at that 


sum, Beliveau the idol of Quebec was worth it. 


-He stayed in Quebec City for two seasons. 
Record crowds flocked to worship him 

and spend money that helped to pay for 

the lavish new Coliseum, a bowl devoid 

of posts seating up to 10,338 people and 
frequently bettered that total with 

standees during Beliveau's stay. 

In Beliveau's first year with the Quebec 

Aces when they operated in the old Quebec 
Senior Hockey League, the team drew 281,000 
people ina city of 225,000. In his second 
year, which was the 1952-53 season, they drew 
an astonishing 386,334 fans in thirty league 
games and six play-offs, one of the crowds 
totalling 8sy/ 91 feelin the threemyecarsvatter 
Beliveau turned professional (so to speak) 
with the Canadiens, the Aces drew 255,000 the 
first year, 103,000 the second and barely 90,000 
thes thirds 0 


Beliveau had signed a "B" form with the Canadiens giving 

that, team his playing raghts Lf he chose to play, professional, 
In the summer of 1953, the Quebec League, some say with 

the persuasion of the Canadiens, voted to become professional. 
Beliveau had the choice of signing with Montreal or playing 


amateur hockey with another team and then being eligible 
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for the draft where he would most likely be chosen by a 
team outside of Quebec. He chose to join the Canadiens. 

It was evident that a new concept of amateurism was 
in the process of evolving in Canada. When it was first 
noticeable is hard to say but the impression that it 
connoted was being expressed in terms of the professional. 
The CAHA had already expressed its concept of "amateur" as 
one who was not actively engaged in professional sport where 
traditionally the professional was an athlete who earned his 
livelihood from his sport. At the opposite end of the continu- 
um was the athlete who earned nothing from his sport. The 
new breed which was evolving was in neither category. Lionel 
Conacher, newly elected member of the Parliament of Canada 
called for a new definition of amateur in light of these 
developments. He said that the Olympic Games definition, 
which branded as professional "any sportsman who ever took 
money for playing, was ludicrous. The player to-day has 
rightfully insisted upon payment for his services. There is 
an important difference between that man and the one who 
depends on his playing for a livelihood.+? 

Conacher's feelings seemed to have general support. 
Jim Coleman, writing in 1946, mentioned the case of the 
Montreal Royals hockey club. His comments were written in a 
"tongue-in-cheek" vein but nonetheless they served to 


indicate the general feeling towards the various clubs and, 


Montreal, in particular, who were 
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operating as amateurs despite the fact that 
many of the players in the Quebec League 
have found it more profitable to stay there 
than play in the American Hockey League 
where the salaries are only a cut lower 
than those in the National League. It's 
about time someone emancipated those poor 
hockey players and permitted them to call 
themselves professionals. After all they 
must shudder when they think of the day when 
they. will be forced to confess to their 
children that they were mere amateurs. 

Let us remove the stigma of the word 
"amateur" from their names. 


When Avery Brundage complained of the increasing in- 
roads of money into sport, he predicted that hockey would be 


removed from all future Olympics "because of the inroads 


nil34 


of professional sports promotors. To former "amateur" 


and "professional" athlete Ted Reeve, it signalled the 


Opportunity fOr amrebutctal.. 


Avery Brundage, who seems to be a well meaning 
sort of a Dodo, except that he apparently 
thinks that just because he pays his way 

over to the Olympics he should run them, 

gave off with his own views of amateurism. 

He said and we quote distastefully: "Sport 
is fun, amusement and recreation. The min- 
ute money enters into it, it's work, just 

as muchwasubricktaying.| To us, this proves 
the Manes pixilated on two, counts. sine the 
first place, we always had just as much fun 
playing lacrosse in a good year when we might 
get a buck. or two: out of it as we did when 

we were playing for free. Secondly, we have 
worked on jobs with plenty of bricklayers and 
they always seemed to have a pretty good time 
£00 eA utast day Ss work withsa healthy sbunch 
of rooters who are making enough to stave off 
the’ grocer and have enough left over for, a Little, 
brew can be as much fun, amusement and re- 
creation as a good afternoon on the wing-line 
or at cover-point. 
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Brundage was not a popular man in Canada. [In 1947, 
the citizens of Ottawa presented Barbara Ann Scott with the 
gift of a car when the youthful skater had won the European 
and World's championships in figure skating. The gift had 
been, cleared with the Amateur Athletic Union of Canada but 
AvervepLuUniaje, Cleing Olympicaregulations that nosgiirL 
should exceed thirty-five dollars, declared that the young 
Canadian would lose her amateur status. She would be ineli- 
gible for the 1948 Olympic Games. Barbara Ann returned the 
car saying: "it would be selfish of me to keep the car and 


nio6 eT ols) 


lose a chance to bring honour to Canada. 
"Canada's Sweetheart" added the Olympic title to her European 
and World's and on May 13, the Mayor of Ottawa once again 
presented her with the same automobile, this time painted 
blue instead of the original yellow. The Canadian Amateur 
Figure Skating Association ruled that Barbara Ann Scott 
remained an amateur in good standing since the automobile 

was not a prize for winning a competition and therefore 

was OUCSIde Of the jurisdiction of that body.+?/ 

Between the two extremes of the "Big Time" and the 
"Stigma of amateurism", the term "semi-professional" was 
being used more often. In itself this was ajdescriptive 
term in that the norm "professional" was used as the basis 
Gather than “amateur”. To have described an athlete as 


"semi-amateur" would have been to unquestionably malign his 


ability; semi-professional at least connoted a degree of 
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proficiency since the term professional was synonymous with 
a standard of high skill. One early definition of the term 
“semi-pros" was: “athletes who operate as amateurs and ape 


the pros."138 


By 1950, the definition seemed to be one 
which offered the suggestion of good value for low cost. 
An advertisement’ for Canadian Tire Stores offered “Semi 
Pro Hockey Outfits . . . exceptional value at $867 sue 
As a point of interest a case could be well made in 
equating the status of "professional", "semi-professional" 
and "amateur" to the football situation in Canada. 
Generally speaking, the impression of many people in the 


country is that the American National Football League is the 


epitome of professionalism; the Canadian Football League, 


using the NFL as the norm, is categorized as semi-profession- 


al, while levels below the CFL are held to be amateur. Look- 


ing at the analogy within the Canadian Football League itself 


a distinction can be made in terms of the professional, semi- 


professional and amateur with respect to the classification 
of players. Officially, there are "Imports and Non- 
imports"; pragmatically, they are Americans and Canadians 
respectively. There are two basic divisions among the 
Canadians, the American-trained and the Canadian-trained. 
As early as 1932, it was reported that in a game between 
Regina and Winnipeg, the Regina amateurs were better than 
the Winnipeg amateurs and the Regina Americans were better 


than the Winnipeg Americans. Even at that time, American 
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was being equated with professional and Canadian with amateur. 
The Calgary Stampeders started the trend towards the 

hiring of former players from the All-American Conference, 

a recognized professional league in the United States. 

When the Calgary team went through an undefeated season and 

won the Grey Cup, other teams sought out these Americans, a 

task made much easier since the Conference had disbanded 

and many players were available. The American players were 

glowingly described as "professionals" while the Canadian, 

more and more, was being designated as a "homebrew". The 

game between Winnipeg and Edmonton in 1950, Winnipeg having 

a preponderence of the American "pros", was described as 

"old Pros against a bunch of Joes . . . poised, business-like, 

and they exude ellass. hace As restrictions on the number of 

imports were increased there was a concerted effort to 

circumvent the spirit if not the intent of the regulations. 

American players were encouraged to take out citizenship 

papers. With this being at least a five year process, a 

faster remedy was in order and teams began to actively 

search for personnel in the United States who were born, or 

their parents were born in Canada but moved away at an early 

agenbtand “had their efootball training inethesAmerican %éenviron— 

ment. The Hamilton Tiger-Cats owed much of their success 

in the sixties to the fact that they were able to play a 

sizeable number of "Canadianized Americans", including Tom 


Dublinski, Vince Scott, Hardiman Cureton, Ron Ray, Gerry 
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McDougall, Bronko Nagurski, Ralph Goldston, Ellison Kelly, 
Ted Page, Bill Waite, Tommy-Joe Coffey, Angelo Mosca and 
others. When legislation was passed in 1965 to limit each 
team to four teen imports and three naturalized Canadians 
among its roster, a furore erupted, incidentally resulting 
inw@thne formationvofethe ChbTP layers Association, ©The 
controversy also resulted in the re-defining of the distinc- 
tion of the classification of players. As a result, the 
differentiation between an "Import" and a "Non-Import" was 
made on the basis of playing experience rather than 
nationality.+7+ 
At the same time, the trend towards the Americanization 
of the game was proceeding at the mangerial level to the 
point where in 1972, each of the coaches and seven of the 
nine general managers in the CFL were American. The people 
who were part of the decision making process, being American, 
naturally related to their past experiences and as an al- 
ternative to the "legislated Canadians", high school camps 
were conducted and young players invited attend. Also 
invited were many representatives from American universi- 
ties who after watching a youngster in a football situation 
might offer him a scholarship to the American institution. 
The tidea “seemed “to be thatsif the clubs ‘could not get any 
more Americans because of the League regulations, the next 
best course of action would be to arrange for American 


training for the Canadian player. Thus existedjisin reality, 
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three levels! of players in the Canadian Football League, 
Americans (professional), American trained Canadians (semi- 
professional) and Canadians (amateur). The same notions 
held by the public concerning professional-amateur status 
were Carried over into the CFL. In a team meeting room, a 
coach, when diagramming preparations for an up-coming game, 
was liable to circle the areas where Canadian personnel 
played and designate them as "weak spots". In trying to 
encourage one of his players against his opposition, he 
might say "I know you can handle him, he's only a Canadian." 
In describing a player to the media he might state: "When 
I first came up and I saw (player) in action, I was surprised 
to find out he was a Canadian. He played just like an 
American." 

The media for its part played a role in the promotion 
of the myth. In newspaper columns, reporters would auto- 
matically refer to areas where Canadian personnel were 
involved as "Suspect"; a television commentator in des- 
cribing a good play by a "young" Canadian player would be 
Mekely to remark on the merits’ of the’ player ending his 
description with an inflection of surprised pride, “and 
you know, he's a Canadian!" The concrete manifestation 
Of= thee stereotyping would exhibit itself in? the=Llineup of 
an individual team. With very few exceptions, team positions 
which require skill, speed, reaction and quick thinking, 


relatively speaking, would be manned by Americans. The posi- 
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tions relying mainly on strength or simple execution 

and raw ability were generally filled by Canadians. Since 
1969, with the retirement of Russ Jackson, there has not 
been a Canadian quarterback in the position of a "starter" 
wiLhwanyeteam, inthe country, nor 1s there likely tO be.one 
under the existing regulations and situation. Seldom will 
a running back be a Canadian and be a member of the starting 
backfield; if there is one,.and. it is unlikely that there 
will be more than one, rarely will he do much of the running 
with the ball. Almost never will there be a Canadian at 
the middle linebacker or interior linebacker positions. If 
the team plays a preponderence of man-to-man defense, it's 
likely that the cornerbacks will be American. Canadians 
will be found almost certainly in the position of "centre" 
("all he has to do is snap the ball") and wide receiver. 
Tight end seems to also be a "Canadian position" and any 
number of places on the line. The positions mentioned are 
relatively common throughout each of the CFL clubs. It 
remains for the coaching staff of each team to discuss the 
bestecombination otsthe cemaining talent according (to their 
needs. But, in general, substitute the generally accepted 
Becta towards "amateur" for Canadian, "semi-professional" 
for American trained, and "professional" for American, and 
one would have a better understanding of the attitudes 
present in the game of football in Canada. 


So it was that in the post-war era, the impression 
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of the amateur athlete was a poor one. ‘To many Canadians, 
he wasn't paid because he wasn't good enough to be paid. He 
wasn't on television because he wasn't good enough to be on 
televisionagy nea Capitalisticesociety where, thesvalue of 

an object was measured in financial terms, it was natural 

to assume that if no dollar signs were attached, it had no 
value. And yet in a great many European countries, the con- 
cept of amateurism was to undergo change during the post- 
war period. Many countries were to use the forum of world 
sport as a means of conveying the benefits of their 

system, their way of life. Because sport involved so many 
opportunities for international exchanges, countries began 
to subsidize their athletes in order to allow them to have 
the time necessary to develop their skills. The union of 
the two concepts, the nation and the amateur, was first 
noticed with any international impact in the post-war 
period when, in 1945, the Moscow Dynamos soccer team jour- 
neyed to England to play some "friendly" matches of football. 
The Dynamos were all characterized as "amateurs" while the 
English teams were "professional". It was to be an oppor- 
tunity to promote friendship between the two Second War 


allies. 


Everyone was eager to welcome them -- Li gkact 
258,000 saw the four matches. They themselves 
were great players whom Englishmen were ready 
to admire for their own sakes. When the 
Russian Captain on landing declared "We are 
ambassadors of sport", it seemed indeed that 
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Sport was once more coming into its own 

as the supreme maker of friendships. But 
it soon became obvious that the cliche 
meant nothing, and that the Russians 

did not intend to be friendly; or rather, 
itiewasmeNeateorrictal policy not. toube 
friendly, for the individual players had 
little chance to show what they thought or 
felt. Misunderstandings were deliberately 
staged: our arrangements, our play, our 
rules, were criticized; our hospitality 
was rejected. Everything was clearly done 
with a view to propaganda at home and in 
short the purpose of the visit soon turned 
out to be purely political.142 


The Russians* not only defeated the English at the 
sport that the English took pride in calling their own, they 
weathered a brief attack against their amateurism. They 
maintained that there were no such classifications of 
"amateur" and "professional" in the Soviet Union, there were 
only athletes. The USSR maintained further that unless her 
athletes were declared to be within the accepted notion of 
the term "amateur", she would refuse to enter teams in the 
forthcoming European Football Championships at Oslo and 
future Olympic Games. The state subsidized athletes were 
declared to be eligible and the Soviet Union promptly 
entered and won the European football championships at Oslo 
in 1946. The advent of the "National Amateur" simply 
paralleled developments which had taken place in commercial 


sport. In commercial sport, money was paid to the athlete 


*Throughout the remainder of this study, the terms USSR, 
Russian, and Soviets will be used interchangeably to connote 
the official name of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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to allow him to have time available in order to develop his 
skill. The "national amateur" had his livelihood subsidized 
in order to give him time to develop his athletic skill. 
In both cases their living needs were being provided for 
within the framework of the political system. The end result 
was the same, if the methods were somewhat different but in 
the case of one athlete, he was characterized as a professional 
and therefore ineligible for Olympic competition while the 
other was an amateur and therefore eligible. 

To the average Canadian in 1954, a professional was 
a "pro" while an amateur was nothing more than an "amateur". 
There was no great mystery involved. The professional 
"exuded class" while the amateur was the novice, the inex- 
perienced. The general notion of European hockey at that 
time was that it was of a poor standard. After all, had not 
Canada been able to send her amateur teams to Europe and win 
regularly? Indeed Canada had and would until one by one her 
various levels of ability were overtaken by her European 
competition. In 1954, unable to persuade a Senior A team 
to travel to Europe to Stockholm for the World Amateur 
Championships, the CAHA authorized the Toronto East York 
Lyndhursts to represent Canada at the games. The Lyndhursts 
had done well in winning six games prior to the final game 
Gisthewseries ,macainst the USSR. It was) the first) cimerthae 
the Soviet Union had entered a team in world hockey competi- 


tion, although they had played and defeated the European 
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champion Czechoslovakian team in 1948 by a surprising 6 - 3 


SCOGCS 


Before the game with the Canadians, one 
Stockholm newspaper carried a cartoon 
showing Bobrov sitting at a school desk 
and a burly Canadian teaching him the 
A.B.C. of hockey. However the implied 
flattery of the Canadians proved out of 
place, and the game ended with the pupils 
winning 7-2. This was a sensation if 
there ever was one.143 


It was a sensation in Canada, too. The Toronto Star asked in 
a front page banner: How On Earth Did Those Russians Manage 
TOsDOeThis, TosOur Canadian Boys?"+*4 

The consensus of people interviewed by newspapers seemed 


to be that there were at least fifty teams in Canada which 


could defeat the Lyndhursts. 


So why was this country represented by 
our fifty first or worse team? The main 
answer seems to be that Canadian hockey 
has become such a serious business that 
top-flight amateurs can't afford to play 
for glory and pocket money abroad. On 
top of that, the selectors underrated 
the Russians. 


Comments!*° on the Canadian "humiliation" ranged 


widely. "Happ" Emms termed it a "disgrace". W.A. Hewitt 
termed it "just one of those things that happened in 
sport", while Stafford Smythe offered that "they made 
monkeys out of us." Harry Eisen of the London Free Press 
commented that Canada should "send its best team into these 


so-called World hockey tournaments" and if it couldn't, “the 
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wisest course would be to pass them up." The St. John's 
Daily News suggested that "perhaps its the best thing that 
could have happened. At least it may wake up the CAHA to 

ENC e facta thateiie the Dominion is going to be represented at 
all in tournaments with other nations, it should be represen- 
ted by nothing but the best." Very few seemed to criticize 
the Lyndhursts' performance. The consensus was expressed by 
Tommy Shields of the Ottawa Citizen: "Canada should be 
represented by the bestlor not at all." 

In the context of the times, the defeat was an 
embarassment. It was the era of the "cold war" and Russia, 
Canada's wartime ally had embarked on a policy of expansion 
throughout western Europe setting up an "iron curtain". 

It appeared that the nations of the "free" world had embarked 
on a policy of containment against the "Red Menace". Korea 
was still lingering in the minds of many and the spectre 

of communism a hovering danger. The world had divided itself 
into two camps led by the USA and the USSR respectively. It 
was an era when every conceivable opportunity seemed to be 
used to illustrate the benefits of one "system" over the 
other. It was within this milieu that sport was hecomng 

an instrument to promote the benefits of a nation's way of 
life -- some would call it a war without Weapons tai. Thus 
there was some fear that the Soviets would have films made 
and distributed through all the movie houses of Europe hail- 


ing their new World's Champions. Leaders of professional 
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hockey in Canda were asked their opinions of the situation.17° 


Clarence Campbell stated that he did not view the defeat as 
a calamity: "It might be beneficial in the long run for 
hockey. Besides, why should we be upset? Do we have to 
win in everything?" Conny Smythe was not so detached. His 
answer was to take the Maple Leafs on a tour of the Soviet 
Union "to show the USSR how the game is really played here 
and keep the old flag flying." Perhaps Smythe's comment 
was too jingoistic for Frank Selke of the Montreal 
Canadiens. He was not interested in sending the Montreal 
Canadiens "because there were too many nicer places to go." 
When told of Smythe's answer, the former Maple Leaf 
employee quipped: "He's been in two wars, I guess he wants 
LOSSLaAnUaal cil, 

The CAHA decided that the Allan Cup champions would 
be sent to Krefeld, Germany for the 1955 tournament. Foster 


Hewitt noted that 


ableGanadtans. were COUnLING One themecoly rescore 
our prestige and national interest had become 
so feverish that I determined to fly to 
Krefeld, Germany for the final decisive match 
against the Russians. Originally, I had 
intended broadcasting solely for my own 

CKEH Tradiuoestation, buts the national yconcern 
became so keen that Imperial Oil arranged 

to air it on an all Canada network.149 


The Penticton V's were chosen to represent Canada and were 
immediately bolstered with some re-instated professionals. 


Amid semblances of a national crusade, the V's won all their 
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games including a five to nothing victory over the Soviet 
Union. 

It was to become evident that the Canadian "amateur" 
who was eligible for the Olympic games had become surpassed 
DYyeeEnew nat onaleanmateur" of the Soviet Union. [In the 1956 
Olympic Games at Cortina d'Ampezzo, Italy, Canada's represen- 
tatives, the Kitchener-Waterloo Flying Dutchmen, as Allan 
Cup champions were selected to defend the Olympic title 
won in 1952 by the Edmonton Mercurys. The team was not 
intact from its Allan Cup performance. In view of the 
Olympic regulations, six players were replaced; they had 
previously been classified as professionals. The Canadian 
team finished third in the tournament being beaten by the 
winning Soviet team and the United States as well. Again 
the cry "Send Our Best" was heard. Grant Warwick the playing 
coach of the 1955 champion Penticton V's blasted the CAHA 


pose) 


EOL. Sending boys to do aman! se Job. The London Free 


Press headline read: Dutchman's Loss At Hands of Yanks 


Shocks Canadians, >- Maurice Smith of the Winnipeg Free 


Press offered some sober reflections when he commented: 


One’ thing is certain, it means a definite 
lowering again of our hockey prestige, just 
as the defeat of the Toronto Lyndhursts-at 
the hands of the Russians lowered it. But 
in this)ainstance, Americans didn't defeat 
second raters as the Soviets did. The 
Kitchener-Waterloo Dutchmen are the Allan 
Cup champions of Canada. As holders of 
that trophy they are considered the best 
"amateur" hockey team in the Dominion. 

And that once meant the world too.152 
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Although her superiority in Olympic competition was 
of the past, Canada was to show for a number of years that 
by use of re-instated pros, she was able to compete favor- 
ably within the framework of the World tournaments. In 
1958, the Whitby Dunlops, in 1959, the Belleville McFarlands, 
and in 1961, the Trail Smoke Faters each were victorious 
in the World tournament. In 1960, the Kitchener team again 
represented Canada in the Olympic competition and again 
finished behind the United States which won the Gold Medal. 
After its defeat, the Kitchener team was sent a telegram by 
Kingston Alderman George Webb: "From the birthplace of 
Hockey, sl. Negoing=:oecalle@tor=anvoltficial day ol mourning 
and ask that our flag be lowered to half-mast. Congratula- 


bene Webb then sent a telegram to the 


Eionsef£or nothing. 
victorious American team congratulating them and inviting 
them to play against an NHL team. It was common knowledge 
that there were few Americans playing in the NHL and this 
simply re-inforced the notion in people's minds that the 
quality of play in amateur competition was poor. 

TheslIoOle victory. bys [ral lawasuduawat-ersnecd. fiewas 
to be the last one for a Canadian team in the World tourna- 
ment by using re-instated pros. Even with the re-instated 
pros, there was the feeling among Canadians that they 
were “over the hill" and "on the way down". In 1962 and 


b96s,a the Galt Termiers andthe Trail smoke batersprespec-— 


tively finished second and fourth. It was time for Canada 
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to move into the next phase of its international team make- 
up, the National Amateur. It was the concept of Rev. David 
Baller, al ‘lormer ‘coach “of tthe St.» Michael's) Coliege) Juniors 
in the OHA. He suggested that good young players were 
needed and they could be attracted to the National team by 
offering. dn /opportunity™ to play. ‘andydevelop their hockey at 
a high level while persuing their education at the same 
time. The new framework was placed under the jurisdiction 


of the CAHA, a move which appeared to upset the NHL: 


The pros were miffed and startled. Who did 
the CAHA think they were, setting up a new 
team without their consent, and furthermore, 
why did they think they could set up a 

team with an idealist structure as opposed 
tomcthe LoeaditLonal sramisen mMatertalistic 
one? Who was this priest who could induce 
players to abandon lucrative hockey careers 
for no more than an ideal? In the course 
of thirty years, the NHL had learned to 
talks CO.pLAvVersS: An One=language —— money.154 


It was soon apparent that good promising prospects 
would be siphoned off from the NHL to the National team but 
with only six teams in the NHL, the situation was irritating 
butenot serious. In its preparations tor the 1964 Olympics, 
the Nationals played exhibition games with varying degrees 
of success. As often as not, the spectators in attendance 


were. ol the Same ethnic background as the Huropean, Ceam 


ibesye 


invited, a sometimes discouraging situation. In other 


games there was a curiosity about the Nationals; they 


were not pros nor did they play in any league. There was 
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always the feeling that they were being guaged by the yard- 
stick of the National Hockey League. "Strange as it may 
Sound lt was almost a relief to get out of Canada and 
| begin the European tour. Once there, we were immediately 
recognized as Canada's team, not just a team from Canada."">° 
During the 1964 tournament at Innsbruck, the Nationals sur- 
prised many by finishing with five wins and two losses, the 
same record as Sweden and Czechoslovakia. The USSR, which 
had defeated the young Canadians by a 3 - 2 score were first 
with a seven wins and no losses record. Expecting a respec- 
table silver medal, the Canadians were shocked to learn that 
new rules were implemented during the course of the last 
game of the tournament. By determining that final standings 
would be decided by each team's "goals for and goals against 
average", Canada was awarded fourth place. The good showing 
by the Nationals and the publicity surrounding the re-align- 
ment of positions with the attendant vilifying of Inter- 
national Ice Hockey President "Bunny" Ahearne, served to 
tone down the criticism of the team. Most hockey observers 
in Canada were aware that it was an Olympic year and that 
in itself was always a source of problems to Canada’s 
hopes to ice a strong team. 

Soviet observers were impressed with Canada's team. 
Seth Martin, the Canadian net-minder was described as the 


"wonder goalie" and “impenetrable". Arkadi Chernyshav des- 


cribed the Canada - Soviet game as their "hardest won 
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victory". The Canadian team was described as "a she-bear 
defending her ditter: the more you wound her the fiercer 
Sshesgecs. » “ihe tsoviets had an explanation ton the, ditticul & 


game against the Canadians. Even though these were Olympic 
Games, it was commented that "several ex-professionals from 
Ontario found their way into the side, evidently 'by 
accident'."+°/ 
But the praise of 1964 soon gave way to criticisms 
in the following years. In 1965 at Tampere, Finland, the 
Nationals lost their last three games and posted the 


weakest showing of a Canadian team to that point. The 


reaction was critical: 


For almost three months, I read continually 
in the Canadian press that the National 
team, and the way it was operated, was 
wrong, and that there was no way that it 
would ever work unless the pros took over 
and gave it their blessing as well as their 
so-called faultless management.158 


It was obvious, however, that the National team and 
the "National amateur" under the handicaps it was forced 
to function with did not enjoy the confidence of the public. 
heenadeno papbeenesuccessiul, stndt is) tOssdy, Le. lad nocewon 
anvyeatlples a Whe omtean OL JUNIOL A TALI-Starcedeted cued 
team of Russian Nationals in November, 1966, professional 
hockey men and many in the communications media took 


delight east proot oL their theory that international hockey 


was second vate > Prior to the formation of the National 
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team, it was obvious too that the whole operation of selecting 
Canadian representatives, as they had been conducted, was 
being maligned because of the contaminating effect on the 


career of young professional prospects. 


Most of the so-called amateur teams of the 
past decade have been recruited from re- 
instated professionals; the majority of 
them failed to make the grade, at the peak 
of their careers, in the minor leagues of 
the lowest category. Some of these are 
disillusioned and frustrated athletes who 

do not adhere very strictly to rigid 
training rules. The National Hockey 

League teams, which have brilliant super- 
star Juniors who might help these teams, 
hesitate to place their players in this 
environment. As often as not, those res- 
ponsible for the conditioning of these teams 
have queer ideas about discipline. They are 
of Mittie pore to the athletes entrusted in 
their cere..40 


If the National League teams were worried about their 
players' impressionistic behavior prior to the formation 
of Father Bauer coached team, they appeared to have less 
altruistic motives as the expansion of the their league 
became a reality. Players were needed; the National 
team concept with its two bases, Winnipeg and Ottawa, re- 
presented a drain on player talent at a time it was most 
needed for the NHL and its minor professional system. 

The only dramatic victory that the National team had 
to its credit during its career was the Centennial tournament 
in Winnipeg. Soviet publications had a unique view of that 


occasion. Bazunov wrote: 
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The Canadians carried out a rehearsal 

of the forthcoming championship at home 

by inviting the best hockey players from 
aitmoverstne world tomtake: pant in a 
Cournament sneld to mark the nation's 
centenary. They hoped to win and thus 
restore their tottering image. No effort 
was Spared to boost their idols to the 
pedestal of glory in the homeland of 
hockey. Amateur hockey became the con- 
cern of all and sundry. The coaches of 
the national side were given extra-ordinary 
powers. The press coddled them. Univer- 
sity campuses provided training facilities 
where ambitious soldiers of hockey ready 
to take on any opponent went through their 
paces. In short, the Canadians were tired 
of repeatedly having to answer their 
compatriot's question, “Why do we lose in 
Europe?"161 


Tarosov, the Soviet National coach had this comment: 


. . . In Winnipeg we were mostly thinking 
ahead, about our future battles in Vienna. 

I amjnot saying all this to ease our grief 
because we lost. We were really and truly 
happy the Canadians came out on top. Even 
if we had been five times stronger, we 

still could not have won the Centennial 
tournament. If the reader only knew how 

the Canadian Hockey Federation wanted to 
restore its injured prestige, how much 

they wanted to present the Canadians with 

a gift on Canada's National Centennial. 
There is no need for surprise, therefore, 
that the leaders of Canadian hockey did every- 
thang teheyicould somthat the Uubilee Tournas 
ment would be won_by a team from the land of 
the Maple Leaf. 


With no titles at ‘the world tournaments jin 1967 and 
1969 nor the Olympic Games in 1968, it was increasingly 
evident, if not certain, that "amateurs" could not win the 


tore nonors... To the public and the media, it was not so 
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much rete Canagag kept losing, if was more that other 
countries were able to send their best players because they 
were classified as amateurs while the Canadians were 
represented by less than their best. The 1969 showing was 
the worst of all time in terms of standings and losses by a 
“Canadian team. It was evident that some drastic action had 
to be taken. Reasons and excuses had been bandied about, the 
relationship between the NHL and the CAHA had been studied’, 
the care of the international hockey fortunes of Canada 

had been guided (or misguided, depending on who was speaking) 
through all phases of the amateur operation by the CAHA. 
Amateur organization could not handle the task successfully, 
it was felt. It was time for a non-profit corporation to 
appear in order to bring sound business acumen to the 
Situation. As a result of a meeting held in Ottawa on 
February 20, 1969, the announcement was made. The formation 
of Hockey Canada was to be the instrument for bringing 
success back to Canadian hockey prestige. One of the reasons 


as outlined in the Task Force Report was: 


Despite the personal sacrifices of our young 
players, who have tried gallantly to uphold 
our hockey traditions, the defeats our 
National Teams have suffered have had an 
adverse eGrtect, not only upon our hockey 
reputation, but upon the standing which 
Canada generally has abroad. External 
Atfaics has assured us that this deteriora= 


*Report on Amateur Hockey in Canada by the Hockey Study 
Committee of the National Advisory Council on Fitness and 
Amateur Sport. 
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tion in the overall image of Canada abroad, 
especially in Europe, because of our recent 
failures in hockey, is of much concern to 

them. The "body sporting" in Canada includ- 
ing both those directly involved in the game 
and the huge public who know it enough to call 
it our own, are discouraged, pessimistic, 163 
angry, or demanding of a better performance. 


To that end, Hockey Canada proposed changes in the tournament 
wegulatizens. yinian efforts toi initiate an “open” competition 
the submission was made and tentatively accepted. Canada 
would be allowed to compete in the 1970 tournament which 
was to be held in Winnipeg and Montreal using nine profes- 
Sional players but excluding ones from the NHL. In addition 
players could be re-instated as amateurs by February 10 and 
be eligible to participate in the world competition. +°* 
There was no mention of Canada's plans regarding Olympic 
competition. 

New life seemed to be breathed into the National team. 
Using five of nine eligible pros in a tournament in Moscow 
in December of 1969, Canada had some convincing victories 
while finishing a close second. At a January 5 meeting of 
the International Ice Hockey Federation, the new lease on 
life expired. Because of an opinion tendered by the 
International Olympic Committee that "amateur" players were 
inodanger-of losing their status and therefore not eligible 
for the Olympic Games by playing with professionals in an 
official tournament, a vote was taken among the members. 


The Canadian proposal was declared invalid. Canada still 
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had the alternative left of re-instating whomever she chose 
to be amateurs but feeling that she would only defeat her 
intention of promoting an “open" competition, she withdrew 
her teams from all international play. 

Editorial comment across the country was in agreement 
with the decision. Typical of the reaction was Bob 
Pennington's article in the Toronto Telegram. He said in 


Darra: 


2o- Lt iS pointless now for “the CAHA 
President Dawson to claim Canada was 
prevented from playing its strongest team. 
Canada's strongest team lies inside the 
RANKS -OL CNee NH uae 2 Canada, most 
experts agree is still Number One as far as 
having the best players in the world... . 
When the rest have enough confidence to 
challenge in a just tournament, pick up 

the gauntlet with pride. 166 


It has been said that pride comes before the fall 
but certainly few were thinking of falling when the announce- 
ment was made on April 18, 1972 that an eight game series 
between the USSR and Canada would be held in September of 
that year. Four games were to be played in Canada, four in 
the Soviet Union. There were to be no restrictions; it 
was to be the Soviet Union's best players against Canada's best. 
Tt was the classic “confrontation every Canadian who cares 
about hockey has been restlessly awaiting through a humili- 
ating decade during which this country has failed to serious- 
ly challenge Russia's international domination of the sport 
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we call our own. There was national fervor about the 
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mission of Team Canada, as the representative of the 

nation was to be known. When the Boston Bruins' Weston Adams 
Jr. and the St. Louis Blues' Sid Abel balked at permitting 
SOMcmoOt es ethotm a plavyers=to play withe the: Canadian team, 

there was emotional outpouring of invective directed to- 
wards them and American clubs in general. "The players 

are’ Canadian and ‘should be playing for Canada", it was said. 
Noting the importance of the series, Alan Eagleson declared 
with some urgency: "It is absolutely imperative that we 

win all eight games against Russia by the largest scores 
possible. We can't risk failure."16 


Russian players were solicited for opinions about 


the series and strangely, they seemed unenthusiastic. 


"We are tired and these games mean a tough 
GpindgsanG sar snorcer vacation,» tor sus). . 
Gaptain Victor Kuzkin ofthe Soviet Nattonal 
team confided. The heavy-set Russian 
pointed out that the hockey season back 

home will not end until late May. In 

early July, the top players will have to 
Geporte to traaning i canp. |e xhibieron 

games will be set up for ee £0 
preparewaqdainsteath= pros, ° 


The enthusiasm generated in Canada for the series 
made one commentator feel sorry that former Soviet National 
coach Anatoli Tarasov, the man most deemed responsible 
for Russian success, would not be an integral part of the 
Soviet seni SO? The mention of Tarasov helped one recall 


a 1968 report by Scott Young in which he relayed a conver-— 


Sation between Tarasov and former Maple Leaf Carl Brewer. 
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Tarasov was quite eager to know Brewer's opinion of how the 
Soviets would perform against the best in North America. 


Brewer's reply: 


If you came to Canada and played a number 
of matches against the best pro teams, first 
you would win and then you would lose. 
Professionals wouldn't consider you worthy 
opponents until you beat them. And the 
point is that your tactics and ways are 
untani liar to them, so at first that would 
be to your advantage. But after you beat 
them once, they would change their tactics. 
So you could only win because pete really 
play another brand of hockey.1/0 


In April of 1972 another "superstar" was being inter- 
viewed. Bobby Hull had signed a contract calling for $2.75 
million to play with the Winnipeg Jets in the new World 
Hockey Association. Days after his announced signing, Hull, 
in Halifax, made it known that Harry Sinden had asked him 
to, be, part ol Teams Canada, ein accepting, publicly, jHull 
told interviewers who were concerned about possible rough 
play by the Canadians that there was little chance of the 
series turning into a brawl. He stated that there would be 
EMMA lerespeCtp wm.) s).cin We LeeDrOSu., i.e one weOxme4:r 


ae But 


Canadian teams were just a bunch of amateurs. 
Hull was not to play with Team Canada. The agreement negoti- 
ated by the Canadians had stipulated that all players were 
to have signed NHL contracts. Hull, no longer a member of 


the NHL, was declared ineligible to play by the Canadian 


officials. Amid much furore, Hockey Canada and the NHL 
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stood resolutely firm. Telegrams from Canadians in many 
walks of life, including one from Prime Minister Trudeau 
WErGecent.) (bibl boards advocating: TO RusSiarwitn Hull, 
appeared in cities across Canada. Impassioned pleas by 
concerned Canadians failed to alter the original agreement. 
Ben Hatskin, Hull's new employer, asked: "Is this a Canadian 
Team or an NHL team? I think Canada is bigger than the NHL 


and the wHa, "1/2 


In Winnipeg, two executives of Hockey 

Canada, Phil Reimer and Jack Matheson, announced their resig- 

nations from that body. Matheson, a member for only twenty- 

two days, made his resignation effective July 13, 1972, "the 

day the NHL became bigger than our country."*/3 
The Canadian public was being frustrated. Its 

anticipation of satisfaction was being undermined by the 

"player war" between the older more established NHL and the 

younger upstart WHA. With the "defections" of Tremblay, 

Cheevers and Sanderson, renewed pressure was applied to make 

all players eligible. In the face of a possible NHL with- 

drawal of its co-operation and players if the original 

terms were ignored, Hockey Canada met to review the situa- 

tion. They voted 9 - 2 with two abstentions to allow only 

NHL players as per the original terms. Only Father David 

Bauer and lawyer John Wintermeyer voted against the condi- 

tions. Maurice Regimbal of the Canadian Intercollegiate 

174 


Athletic Union and Quebec businessman Rolan Lacrois abstained. 


In Halifax, the Chronicle-Herald published an editorial page 
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cartoon showing a disgruntled man shaking a fist at a news- 
paper headline announcing: NHL Defectors to WHA -- Ruled 

Out of Upcoming Canada Russia Series. Hull Tremblay Cheevers 
Ineligible. The caption below was: “He's in a foul mood. 
He's convinced that Russian Money is bankrolling the WHAST OI 
While the WHA and Hockey Canada received some criticism over 


the Huby affair’, the brunt °ol* the invective was directed 


towards the NHL. In Montreal, Red Fisher reported: 


They'll never forgive Clarence Campbell who's 
done a man's sized job of painting himself 
into a corner from Day One. Here's a guy 
who has been one of the greatest Presidents 
in Sports, who should be remembered for his 
stewardship that made the NHL one of the 
outstanding organizations in sport. It 
won't work that way now. Campbell? Oh, 

you mean the guy who stopped Hull from 
playangawa thateam Canada chau. 6° 


As the controversy receded and the date for the 
opening game approached, an immense amount of publicity 
surrounded the series spurring the hope that the NHL All- 
Stars would help Canada to "recoup its international hockey 
prestige lost in past years by gallant amateurs too insigni- 


Ne There was an expression of 


ficant for the NHL net." 
some irony in that the CAHA was the Canadian "voice" in 
International hockey and thus there was the unusual 
situation of an "amateur" organization making decisions 

and arrangements for the nero fetetonale saa The impression 


created was that there was a good possibility that mis- 


handling would take place. The suggestion was offered by 
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Dennis Braithwaite that the Soviets had "reached the end of 
what they can achieve playing against the world's best 
amateurs which in North American terms meant not even the 


peat Frank Orr recounted how the 


second best available. 
Canadian public was ecstatic when the series was announced: 
"How we all chortled: Those Reds will get theirs from our 
Big Leaguers. Open the gates and let Hull and Orr and 
Esposito and Park at them. Say a little prayer for the 
Russian goalie:"180 

Red Fisher was among a group of journalists who accom- 
panied Team Canada officials to Moscow in July in order to 
finalize last minute details. While there, he decided to 


er so- as. to get 


conduct some "man-in-the-street" interviews 
the reaction of the Soviet citizens towards the series and 
the Canadian players. Muscovites spoke glowingly of the 
Opponents. One citizen described the Canadian professionals 
as "colossal players. I am told the professionals are some- 
thing special and that is why we shall suffer." Another said 
that he thought "the chances of the Canadians are a great 
deal better than the Soviet team. They are substantially 
better. Naturally, professionals are stronger than 

amateuts.. The Russians are strong as amateurs but players 
like Gordie Howe and Stanislas Mikita,.they are very 

strong." A third person was reported as saying the winners 
would be "the Canadians. As professionals they are too 


strong." Two friends were interviewed together, one choosing 
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the Soviets to win six of the eight games to be played, 
the other offering that each team would win four games. 
When it was explained that the Soviets' opponents would 

be professionals, the former wanted to revise his estimate 
saying, "Of course, in that case the games will be compli- 
cated." The latter interjected: “Yes, complicated for 
our players." 

If the impressions given from Fisher's “man-in-the- 
street" interviews served to amplify one aspect of the 
professional in the eyes of the Soviet citizen, his dialogue 
with the interpreter added another dimension. It was related 


that 


- . . the professionalism of the Canadians 
"concerns" her. "Your professionals, they 
are rude, are they not? .. . . Professionals 
aside from being rude, they use drugs do 
EHeCyV eNO tO mms? wor) Wot Sel bea bOubRyOUL 
professionals that makes them so good? Is 
LC thei metudenesses .. ee Meus a let heamiunds 
of the Soviet citizen, the Soviet hockey 
player is the amateur. Put it another way. 
The Soviets feel they have nothing to lose 
and everything to gain. They are the Good 
Guys in thrseseries, 132 


Even  SOVviet ecoachavsevolod .bobrov (contributed sco=thesprofes— 
sional mystique by commenting that the two greatest thrills 
he ever had in sport were watching Maurice Richard in an 
exhibition game and the great Brazilian soccer player Pele. 
In the midst of the rapidly expanding feelings of 
"total victory", there were some expressions of prudence. 


Jean Beliveau and Gordie Howe expressed some need for caution: 
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Ones thing®for sure; the Canadians 

better be in shape", said Beliveau. 
-they#traintdifferently over theres” 

Here, we train for hockey; there, they 
train to run, play soccer, do everything." 


"They'll be ready for us", said Howe. 
"They'll provide some surprises. They 
know they're ready or they_wouldn't 
have agreed to the games." 


American Olympic hockey coach, Murray Wiliamson, was forth- 
right in stating that the Canadians were making a mistake 


in playing the Soviet team in September. "They're playing 


184 


right into Russian hands", he said. When John Ferguson, 


the assistant coach of the Canadian team returned from a 
visit to the USSR, he too voiced concern, saying that he 
was convinced that Canadian hockey no longer set the stan- 


daLCcmrOoneticmsvoru. 


Brother, have my eyes been opened. European 
hockey -- they're ahead of us so far you 
wouldn't believe. I've been so wrapped up 
in the National Hockey League for so long, 
I've never had a chance to look around. 
Brother, I'm impressed with what I've seen. 
They know what they're doing. 


The two Pinder brothers, each former National team members, 
also sounded a note of caution while predicting "major up- 


sets" during the series: 


The Canadians and the NHL are taking comfort 
invaanumber OL myths. | Hirst, Canadians tend 

to believe that the NHL All-Stars in Team 
Canada would hit the Russians and they would 
fold under the physical pounding. Those big 
brutes almost killed us playing international 
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outhit them? Another myth is that the 
Russians can't shoot and have bad goal- 
tending. Just because they don't shoot 

the puck in from over the Blue Line, we 

say they can't shoot. Ask anybody who 

has played against them if they can shoot. 
They shoot hard and they don't waste shots. 
The Russian goal-tending isn't as bad as we'd 
like to believe. If it was so bad why are 
international games so low scoring. With 

the Nationals, we played against the Russians 
and the NHL many times and believe me, we 

did better against the NHL.186 


Much of the precaution sounded seemed to have been 
voiced with the calculated effect to minimize the overcon- 
fidence as the "professionals" were about to engage the 
"amateurs". Few if any Canadians were voicing a definite 
prediction that Canada would lose -- except for John 
Rober esonm imulesMontrealvotan. peinentsecolumn) hegwroce: 
"Ask me who I like in the forthcoming Canada - Russia series. 
Canada. Now ask me who's going to win. Russia. I don't 


ack It was really Robertson's 


even think it will be close. 
first comment on the series. He had been involved with 

coverage of the Montreal Expos but now he was ready to place 
hiseconvictions into print. His main reasoning seemed to be 
that the "Al Eagleson All-Stars . . . were conned into 

playing the seriesat the worst conceivable time for Canada, 
for this reason the best conceivable for the Soy tees ue 
He cited the advantages enjoyed by the USSR in conditioning 
and motivation as two major reasons behind their victories. 


The lone natural Canadian advantage of individual skills 


would be minimized by the timing of the series. Robertson 
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then proceeded to predict that the Soviets would win six 
games, two in Canada and four in Moscow, thus further insur- 
ing the ire of his readers. 

In spite of all the warnings it appeared that the 
public was listening only to what it wanted to hear. Its 
hopes were kept soaring when the media reminded them of the 
scoring power of the New York Rangers' GAG line (Goal-A- 
Game) of Gilbert, Hadfield and Tesi, 22 There was re- 
assurance that "the pros would come through" when Dale Tallon 
was quoted as saying: "We've been listing to their bull 
(of Russian supremacy) for ten years while they've been 
playing second-rate Canadian teams. Money talked before 
patriotism for us so we turned professional and couldn't 
play for our country. Now we can. It's the chance of a 


ele That thinking was reinforced when Bobby 


lifetime." 
Clarke predicted an "eight game sweep. Too many guys on 
our team have too much to lose to give the Russians any 

kind of hope at all. Take Phil Esposito for example, or 
Brad Park or Ken Dryden. If we lose, they can't possibly 
say that they're the best in the world. That's the risk 


ee It was re-inforced again when on 


that they're taking. 
the eve of the Olympic Games opening in Munich, Doug Rodgers 
of the Canadian Judo team criticized amateur sport in 
Canada Calimng sbteassbush—league operation".+?4 Even on 

the eve of the opening game, the public was being told by 


Soviet player Viacheslav Starshinov that it would be an 
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exciting series because "it is only natural for amateurs 


to want to know if they can play on the same level as 


(lle! claw 
professionals! The Winnipeg Free Press joked about 


an incident which, in retrospect, served as a premonition 


of things to come. 


A comrade named Ozorov, a paunchy 55 year old 
who heads the Russian media, longed for a 
tennis match upon arrival at Montreal. 
Someone arranged a match and before the 
Russian returned to his hotel, there was 

one badly beaten Montreal tennis pro who 
asked to remain anonymous.194 


Anonymity was perhaps what the members of Team Canada 
might have desired after Game One. A superbly conditioned 
and finely honed team from the Soviet Union stunned Team 
Canada and the country. The score, an unexpected 7 - 3, 
was a bitter awakening. A country which was almost totally 


united behind Team Canada now almost totally turned on them. 


A disbelieving nation is nursing its 
shattered ego and re-appraising the 
qualities of Maple Syrup and Prairie 
Wheat. Hockey Canada was well on its 

way to becoming the All-Canadian belly 
laugh. The fans, the real ones, were out- 
raged by the late game mugging tactics of 
Phil Esposito and Guy LaPointe. Best of 
all, even the NHL people themselves 

had their knives out. President Clarence 
Campbell was openly second-guessing Harry 
Sinden's team selection. Lesser heads 
were questioning his methods in training 
camp. "The players had too much time off", 
they charged. Beautiful. Suddenly, that 
NHL wall of arrogance that has effectively 
Stiptedsevery Old lnal ec nhermo ince 
Lester Patrick was showing Caer Les 
myth of invincibility destroyed.195 
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Former NHL player Johnny Pierson, colour man with the 
Boston Bruins telecasting crew commented that "it's nice 
tO be in On history but I didn*t think it would be 


Dunkirk." °° 


The Soviet news agency Tass announced: "the 
superiority or the Soviet’ Union surprised the spectators 

Sad the journalists. Towards the end of the game, the super- 
ior physical preparation allowed the guests to achieve the 

aqVantager.=. ). LO destroy ithe mythsot anvinclollaty or 


ui97 One of the Russian 


the best Canadian professionals. 
coaches, Boris Kulagin, was asked if on the basis of the 

7 - 3 victory the USSR would challenge for the Stanley Cup. 
Managing to keep a straight face, he replied: "Stanley 
Cup is for professional. We are amateurs so we will stay 


ni98 A Quebec 


in world's championships and Olympic Games. 
writer who had earlier chosen Canada to win all eight games, 
was Neard’to say: “I"m just happy it’s ™not a best of seven 


nl99 It was evident 


series or I wouldn't be going to Russia. 
that the Canadians were going to have to control their 
actions until their conditioning improved. After just one 
game, the public's expectations seemed to be typified by 
the comment made prior to the second game in Maple Leaf 
Gardens. "To-night was to be a milestone in the history 

of Maple Leaf Gardens -- a night when our top professionals 


would again show those amateurs from Russia how to play 
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More than one hundred calls were made to the Toronto 
Star switchboard by fans who criticized Team Canada for 
their poor play and "rude behavior by not staying on the ice 
to shake the hands of the winners. I think our Canadians 
are weak, spoiled like a bunch of babies. This is supposed 


to be our National sport but the Russians who looked more 


n 201 


disciplined and superior, outplayed us. A Russian 


player explained that they "had heard so much about the 


professionals that it took ten minutes of the game to 


realize that they are just human beings."702 


In Montreal, the scene of the first game, John 
Robertson had written a remarkably insightful and emotional 
article prior to the game. He had received many letters from 
readers decrying the fact that he had chosen the Soviet Union 
to win the series as well as the opening game that evening. 
To some, he was considered to be a "traitor". It seemed 
necessary for him to state, once again, his reasons for his 


selection: 


Of course I want Canada to win. That's why 
I'm so infuriated over the bungling of the 
people who organized this showdown... . 

In our arrogance I believe we have given 

too much away. We are ill-prepared... . 
The media and people of this country have 

not merely established them as favorites, 

it has become a situation of the Gods versus 
the mortals. Defeat or even a tie in any nature 
ml Waleke, Corel ey Wepatcherctel oP Ae Uy Mhleles Alevele) 
suffering hockey fan suddenly has found some- 
thing real, something meaningful to get 
excited about -- international hockey where he 
can root for a country instead of a corpora- 
DioneOtedrasoing 1.1 tt 6 MeN ire spemeew 
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doesn't make sense, we stop sending our 
amateurs to the world championship be- 
cause they had to play at an unfair dis- 
advantage and now we invite an NHL 
Governors Ali=-Star Team to take on the 
Russians and the first thing we do is 

put the NHLers at an unfair disadvantage 
ene Wel Le tOO.arrogant, and welre 
commiting the fatal sin of underestimating 
OuG Opposition. LT have this TCHR ne feeling 
chaieeit sSegoimgstorcosteus =. 0. e202 


After Game One the "nagging feeling" was translated 
into the plaintive headline of the Montreal Star's front 
Dad Gao, canapa:~?4 During the game, when the Soviet team 


was in the lead by a 4-2 score, the Tass correspondent 


stated "with a touch of disappointment in his voice, 'We're 


watching a legend date ieetage ge 


Almost every Canadian who was alive in 1972 is aware 
that the Canadian team eventually won the eight game series 
four games to three with one tie. The series itself, served 
as a focal point for the whole country. The early recrimina- 
tions against Team Canada turned to emotional fervor for 
them. Paul Henderson and Phil Esposito assumed the propor- 


tions of national heroes for their determined efforts and 
leadership. 


. . . When Paul Henderson scored his decisive 
goal with only 34 Seconds of the game to go, 
the country collectively flipped. Canadians 
who usually leave the singing of the national 
anthem to professionals unashamedly bawled 

OV Canada... sans snakedancea throughs Lhe si_reecs 
anc sp1led anto bars where; like, those in 
Montreal's Place Ville Marie, the booze was 
Often On the house. At Stratirord, Accor 
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William Hutt concluded the storm scene 
in King Lear, then interrupted the play 
to announce: "Ladies and gentlemen, 
Canada has just beaten the Russians 
6-5." For sheer jubiliation it would be 
hard to outdo the Memorial University 
student in Newfoundland who threw up his 
arms, leaped in the air and broke his 
finger on the ceiling. 296 


In the end there were many opinions given about the series. 
Russian commentary indicated that changes in their thinking 


regarding the concept of professionalism had taken place. 


Anatoli Tarasov, who had been working with 
the USSR squad for many years visited 
Canada on many occasions and believed that 
the isolationist mood of the pros was not 
justified and not conducive to the pro- 
gress of the game. But despite that 

or perhaps precisely because Tarasov 

spoke so challengingly about the possi- 
bility of beating the professionals, 
psychologically we were not prepared for 
the fact the Soviet hockey players would 
manage to bring down the_NHL heroes from 
the legendary heights. 297 


To some of the USSR commentators, the Canadian pros were 


Still rude: 


Canadian players added a dash of roughhouse 
tactics and disrespect for the public, 
opponents and referees, and displayed an 
inability to take defeats and setbacks with 
dignity. One felt ashamed for leading forward, 
Phil Esposito, when he clowned and appealed 

to the public as he chased a referee all 

over the rink demanding that he call off his 
ruling. It was also disgusting to watch 
another excellent player, Bergman, time and 
time again, engage rivals in hand to hand 
combat after play was stopped. And words 
simply fail to describe the behavior of Parise, 
who threatened to hit a referee with his stick, 
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fore whichs heswas| quite rightly sentyoff the 
Lcemtitl the end of the game. ~The Canadian 
coaches, unfortunately, were no better. than 
their charges and violated all rules of 
SRORESECERIL CS. (Ons COOlingmort alters same? 
the Canadians would explain their behavior 
by poor refereeing. But the referees, of 
COULSE are not to blame, since allthis 

is just the negative attributes of profes- 
Sional hockey. At home in Canada, players 
get away with such ethics.208 


As to the quality of the play, one Soviet commentator noted: 


We have become accustomed to thrilling games 
between the best amateur sides of the world, 
but we must honestly admit that the Canada- 
USSR series was in aclass of its own... . 
One thing is clear: the stars of professional 
hockey can be beaten and with a difference of 
more than one goal. This has been proved by 
the eleven time world champions -- the USSR 
national team. 


To the reporter from the New York Times, the series 
was of interest because it reflected the cultural contrasts 
in relation to sport. The Soviets mirrored their collective 
approach with smooth and accurate passes designed to outnumber 
the opponent in a given situation. The Canadians true to 
their individualistic society were more dependent on virtuoso 
performances. Each side seemed to absorb something of the 
other's character. The Russian players when they first 
journeyed to Canada appeared to hold the Canadian pros in 
awe, seven liningsupwetor theireautographswatter avpractise. 
Team Canada "scouts" at that time ventured that perhaps one 
of the Russian players could be of the calibre to play with 


Team Canada. After the series, it was the Canadians who 
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held some of the Russian players in awe. "Many .. . were 
calling the Soviet Union team the equivalent of Stanley 


Cup competition and ticking off how many Russian players 


fad 


could make the National Hockey League. The Canadian 


players at times played with an emotional flair in much 

the way that one would perhaps more expect from the amateur 
fluctuating from emotional highs to depressing lows. The 
Soviets on the other hand gave the impression of consisten- 


cy, dogged determination and an evenness of play. 


Paradoxically, some Canadians have come away 
with the impression that in many ways it is 
the Russians who take the truly professional 
approach to hockey, more than the stars of 
the National Hockey League.211 


The shattering of the Myth also affected the media. 
For many years they had been faithfully reporting that 
the professionals were the best without any doubt. They had 
maligned international hockey at the "amateur" level because 
it called itself just that "amateur" and was not known by 
the descriptive term "professional". In the words of Red 


Fisher of the Montreal Star: 


I've had this idea fixed in my mind that 

the NHL was the strongest league in the 

world and its players the most proficient 
players in the world. Now in what amounts 

to a one week wipe-out, the idea has been 
eracseay el cdonkt) thinke ly cans OOkia tELne 
National Hockey League again with the same 
admiration and respect not because of the 
people involved but because after years 

Ole telling thes guy nextedoor thatenobodys—— 
not nobody can approach the NHL, the point isn't 
Valideanymore. “Lt'stnoti ior mesiriends. \siow 
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can some of the great and good people in 
the game convince me that they are the best 
from now on?212 


To John Robertson, the result of the many years of training 
hockey players in a vacuum was a disturbing feature of the 
Series. tTronically, while many writers were telling o£ 

the salvaging of Canada's hockey prestige by the display 

of "heart" in Moscow, he was .indicting the team for the loss 


of agreater sort of prestige. 


What is of more consequence? . . . showing 
the world that kind of hockey players we 
produce or showing the world what kind 

of people we produce. I sat and stared 

at that television screen and asked myself 
this basic question. If you were watching 
this from an impartial observer's chair 
anywhere in Europe, what conclusions would 
you draw from the entire series? I looked 
and I saw us as a bunch of barbarians, 
being led by a man who qualified as a 
walking diplomatic disaster. 213 


Perhaps Robertson's assessment is unnecessarily 
harsh in view of the tremendous obstacles to be overcome 
and the almost superhuman effort needed by Team Canada. In 
a situation where they had only themselves and three thou- 
sand visible supporters in a sea of unfamiliarity, where 
one more loss would have not only dropped them from the 
inflated heights they originally inhabited and haunted 
them for the rest of their careers, where for the first 
time in their brief existence they became a team in the 
best sense of the word, they stood their ground and fought 


for what they believed. Gilbert wrote that the Team Canada - 
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Soviet series "demonstrated that the Stanley Cup is not 

the world championship of hockey but only a kind of provin- 
cial elimination tournament."714 Perhaps@am. . and -yet 
that does not really seem to be the lesson of the series. 

It seems that instead of talking of maximums and maximizing, 
of specialists and specializing, we as a society should be 
thinking in terms of optimums and optimizing not only with 
hockey players but with people. Someone once said that 
sport is a microcosm of society. If that is the case, then 
the stripping away of the myth of professionalism in sport 
has exposed our Saturday night entertainment to be no more shoddy 
than "our automobiles and our schools and a whole lot of 


cas Perhaps it simply has pointed out that a great 


hing Sse 
many other facets of our society have been "promoted" to us. 
Perhaps it is because of this latter point and the relation- 
ship of hockey to the Canadian reality that caused the anger 
of John Robertson or the shame felt by Dr. Wilder Penfield.*-° 
"National pride takes a beating when it is unexpectedly dis- 
covered that our symbols are really no better than our real- 
life products and Seis 0" 
Was it professionalism which was in need of re- 

evaluation as a result of the Summer of 1972?) Or was 1t 

the environment within which the professional athlete demon- 
strated his unique talent. Most certainly, it was both. 


It was for a group of "amateurs" removed from the mosaic of 


Canadian life to expose our approach, "to make us aware of 
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our faults."718 But equally as well, 


- . . it was Big Sport that was exposed by 
realityews ete, 9 BIGASDOntUML Ss, ancorrupted 
version of True Sport, which often 
attempts to pass itself off as High 

SDOLL wmlicwistands LOmHidhecporiwands [rue 
Sport as a molded plastic angel does to 
sculpture and pottery. Occasionally, 
there will be moments of High Sport with- 
in the framework of Big Sport (Henderson's 
goals, Esposito's leadership). Usually 
these are testimonials to individual 
perseverence and passion, to the ability 
re aiayeiiaker bres! ase yy ARAL 


And one could not help to believe that if the above 
were true, it also applied to the True Athlete, the High 


Athlete and the Big Athlete. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Throughout this study of the concept of profes- 
Ssionalism a number of trends have been identified. The 
earliest meaning of the word "professional" in its applica- 
LLOn sto eSsporteawaseprobably*thatrassociated withvone's 
eccupation.» [t was fromethis base; the work that, a-man 
performed, which led to two fundamental and parallel 
developments. 

On the one hand, if a person were characterized as 
an occupational, he was a member of the working class who 
received money for his employ. When, in 1880 the Canadian 
Association of Amateur Oarsmen, and in 1884, the Amateur 
Athletic Association of Canada, were formed, a connection 
was created between money and sport. Each of these organiza- 
tions decreed that a person who competed for a money prize, 
specifically in the sport of Rowing and Track and Field, 
respectively, could not be classified as an "amateur". It 
was reasoned that a person who earned money while competing 
in a sport was in effect "working" at what was generally 
considered to be a diversion. Therefore he was termed 
an occupational or a professional. The classification was 
portable in that the money was the professionalizing agent. 
Once the athlete received money and was characterized as a 


professional in one sport, he was considered to be a 
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professional in all. This connotation was promoted by the 
Amateur Athletic Union of Canada which, soon after its early 
beginnings, became the recognized governing body for amateur 
Sport. As more and more sports governing bodies began to 
develop their concepts of amateurism apart from the AAU of 
C, withdrawals from the latter became more frequent. Sport 
organizations were developing their concept of amateurism 
around the notion that commercial influences were acceptable 
if the performer earned less than what was needed for his 
livelihood. This, coupled with the increasing tendency of 
many sports to affiliate with international federations and 
look to them for eligibility requirements, weakened the 

AAU of C to the point where that body decided to dissolve 
2ESe lige ie 9 70, 

Existing parallel to this development was the unfold- 
ing of the sportsman as an occupational. Aided by the sports 
of baseball and rowing, opportunities were available for an 
individual to earn his hagas by engaging in sport. People 
were willing to spend money to watch athletic events and 
through gate receipts and "purses", funds became available 
to the athlete. Thus he was able to spend time perfecting 
hiss skills and vraisevhisslevelwot. ability.) eihe) Y protes= 
Sionale. in this Sense did not necessarily splay) injorder, to 
beupaid; jhe «was paid in order to, be ablepto plays. Liijwas 
the corollary of high skill which was most commonly iden- 
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the "pro" by the public seemed to emerge during the 1930's. 
The development of improved transportation and the electronic 
media with its attendant publicity served to increase the 
public's awareness of the professional athlete. As the 
number of professional teams and leagues increased, the 
playing quality of the amateur clubs decreased. With each 
loss to an overseas team by an amateur hockey club, the 
stature of the professional player increased by comparison. 
The Canadian public was aware of the calibre of the Canadian 
amateur hockey representative (at least it believed that it 
was) and took comfort in the fact that Canada was not able 
to send her best -- her professionals. 

However, at the international level of sport it 
was evident that sanction was being given to the concept 
of the state supported amateur. In essence, it corresponded 
to the North American development of providing for highly 
skilled performers. In Canada, the basis of support was 
provided by leagues and tournaments operated by commercial 
entrepreneurs. The state-supported amateur was provided 
with his basis of support by his government. In each 
approach, the athlete was provided with the necessary time 
to perfect his skill and reach his potential. On the one 
hand he was employed to increase the financial earnings 
which would accrue to him or the entrepreneur, on the other 


he was used to increase the prestige of a nation by reflec- 
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ting on its system of governmentor way of life. 

To the general public in 1972, these nuances 
of sport were not readily apparent. A professional 
athlete was identified with a high degree of skill; a myth 
of invincibility had grown up around his performance. It 
was generally accepted that an amateur was someone who 
was not capable of playing as a "pro" or perhaps was 
working towards being one. Thus when the Team Canada - 
USSR series was announced, many immediately felt that it 
would be no contest. It was to be the professional against 
the amateur. It was not a question of whether Team Canada 
would win; rather the conjecture centred around the number 
of goals which would provide the margin of victory. The 
result was that the Canadian public was not prepared for 
the Agee ani Soviet victory. Many felt bewildered and a 
sense of betrayal. As the series progressed, it was evi- 
dent that the terms amateur and professional were outmoded. 
At least in the field of international competition, the 
equation of the national amateur with the typical stero- 
type of the amateur as a novice no longer held true. The 
myth of professional invincibility had been shattered. It 
was no longer automatic that the "professional" was 
superior to the "amateur", certainly not in international 


competition at least. 


Canada had initiated the movement for "open" 
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competition in the World Hockey Championships as a result 
of the losses over the years of her representative teams. 
When the fear of professional contamination was expressed 
by the International Olympic Committee, permission for the 
use of professional players was denied and Canada withdrew. 
After the summer of 1972, there seemed to be less appre- 
hension for the concept of "open" competition. In fact, 
the classification of athletes as "amateur" and "profes- 
sional" for purposes of competition in World's Championships 
seemed outmoded. Soccer had its World Cup competition 
featuring the best nationals from each country. Hockey 
seemed to be moving towards a similar concept. The 
Olympic Games, to this writing, have not followed the 
trend. Yet the idea of "open" competition for the Olympic 
Games has certainly been expressed. Perhaps this attitude 
of a willingness to have “open" events for “World Champion- 
ship" competitions is best summed up by the following letter 
to the editor? of the Edmonton Journal: 

Sir: The Olympic Games has been a sports 

festival which will never be forgotten. 

However, things have changed as most sports 


now are professional and, of course, against 
the rules of the Olympic Games. 


In honor of the Olympic Games, let us retire 
it and make it a member of the Sports Hall 

of Fame. No fights regarding amateurs and 
professionals are necessary when we just have 
World Championships. 
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MRITICLES OF ACREEMENT 


. 


Between James Renforth, the Champion Sculler of England, and three other English 
Oarsmen, and Robert Fulton, and three other Oarsmen of St. John, N. B., for a 
four-oared Race on the Kennebeccasis River, near St. John, New Brunswick, in 
August, 1871. 


Tt is mutually understood and agreed between the two Crews as follows :— 


[. That they shall row a four-oared race in the best boats each crew can get, on the Kennebeccasis River, over the’ 
usual Resatta Course, on the 23d day of August, IS71. The distance to be six (6) miles, (three up river 
from Torryburn Cove, and back again.) for the swum of Five Hundred Pounds Sterling a side, and the 
Championship. The St. John Crew to row without a Coxswain, and Renforth’s Crew to have the right of 
rowing with or without one, as they may see fit. 


IL. The Boats to start from Points. Buoys. or Line, such Points, Buoys, or Distances on Line, to be not less than 
thirty (380) yards apart; and to row a distance of three miles up river, where there shall be two Stake Boats, 
and turn cach Boat its own Stake Boat, boing the one on ifs own side of starting — the turn to be made from 
left to right —and back to the line of starting: such turning Stake Boats to be one hundred (100) yards 
apart. 6 


fl. ‘The race to be rowed as above stated, on the 23d day of Angust, 1871, between the hours of seven:(7) and ten 
(10) o'clock, A.M., if the water is perfectly smooth Tf the water, in the opinion of the Uuapires, or in ease 
of disagreement by decision of the Referee. is not smooth. the Referee shall be empowered to postpone the 
race to the sume hours on the day following. and so on from day to day until the state of the water is 


Fovee wd de 
ro ee ee ee 


ees id 
TV. One-half of the Stakes to be deposited by each party in the hands of the Hon. Thomas R. Jones, of St John, 
on the signing of these Articles. and the remaining half to be so deposited not later than the 10th day of 
August, IST]. Either party filing toamake such latter deposit within ten days of the xspeeified time, to 

forfeit the amount previously deposited. 


V. The Crews will nominate their respective Umpires aud Distance Judges, two days before the race, and at the 
siune time agree upon a Referee. 


VI. The Referec, when appointed, shall be fully empowered to settle all and every matter of dispute which may 
arise. He shall also act as Starter. 


VU. The Distance Judges shall be stationed on or near their respective Stake Boats. 


VILL. In consideration of the expense incurred by Renforth’s Crew, in consequence of the race being rowed ca the 
Kennebeceasis River, near Se. Jolin, N. B, the St. John Crew hereby bind themselves to pay to Reutortn’s 
Crew, not Jater than the 15th day of August, 1S71, and after their arrival at St. John, N. B., the sum of 
Two Hundred Pounds Sterling. . 


TX. Renforth’s Crew hereby bind themselves not to row any race prior ty the 23d day of August, 1871. daring 
their absence from home, at any place in North America, (St. John. N. B. excepted), The St. John Crew 
hereby bind themselves to the same. 


In Witvess Wiereor, the parties have hereunder affixed their names this LTR day of BED aoe 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT: 
EDWARD HANLAN vs CHARLES E. COURTNEY 


Articles of Agreement entered into this twelfth day 
of September, A.D. 1879, between Edward Hanlan, of Toronto, 
Ontario and Charles E. Courtney, of Union Springs, New York, 
who hereby agree to row a five mile race with turn, in best 
and best boats, in accordance with the following conditions: 


Article I -- The said race shall be for the sum of 
Six thousand dollars ($6,000) offered by the Hop Bitters 
Manufacturing Company of Rochester, N.Y., said prize to be 
known and designated as the Hop Bitters Prize. 


Article II -- The said race to be rowed on 
Chautauqua Lake on the eighth day of October, 1879, between 
the hours of three and six in the afternoon, smooth water 
required, subject to the decision of the referee, who is 
hereby empowered to postpone the race to the next day, or 
the first favourable day thereafter, if the water is not 
in the condition for the race to come off. 


Article III -- The said "Hop Bitters Prize" of six 
thousand dollars shall be deposited in the City Bank of 
Rochester, N.Y., five days before the said race is rowed, 
and shall be payable on the order of the referee to the 
winner of said race immediately after said race. 


Article IV -- Mr. Wm. Blaikie, of New York, (if he 
will consent to act), to be referee, the decision of the 
referee to be final; the referee to accompany the men over 
the course, if possible; the expenses of the referee to be 


paid by both parties in equal shares. 


Article V -- The men shall toss for choice of 
position before starting in the race and shall be started 
after preliminary warning by the word "go" said word to be 
given by the referee. The men shall start from two boats 
moored twenty-five yards apart, and shall row two and one- 
half miles to buoys securely anchored and properly marked 
by floats, twenty-five yards apart, each man to turn his own 
buoy from port to starboard, and return to’ place of starting. 


Article VI -- The referee, in case of any outside 
interference, if it affects the result of the race, shall 
order the men to row over again, on the first favourable 
day, under the original conditions. 
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Article VII -- The race is to be governed by the laws 
of boat-racing as adopted by the "National Association of 
Amateur Oarsmen," subject, however, to the conditions of 
these articles. 


Article Vili --.Each party has, the right,to select 
a judge and look after his interest, who shall be allowed 
to accompany the referee over the course, and any point 
of disagreement shall be finally decided by the referee. 


Article IX -- A judge for each man shall be chosen 
by mutual consent to see that the turning buoys are not 
molested or changed; also a judge for each at the finish, 
with a referee to decide which crossed the winning line 
GIS ts 


Article X -- It is hereby mutually agreed that all 


steamers and boats must be under the absolute control of the 
referee, or committee appointed by the referee. 


Charles E. Courtney. 


Edward Hanlan. 


Witnessmiorm CC. hee COULENCYa—— 
dieHee bDoLUSters. 


Witness for Edward Hanlan -- 
Dek aolaw. 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT: 
EDWARD HANLAN vs ELIAS LAYCOCK 


Articles of Agreement entered into this day between 
Edward Hanlan, of Toronto, Canada, and Elias C. Laycock, of 
Sydney, New South Wales, to row a straightaway scullers' 
race from two boats moored off the Star and Garter, at 
Putney, to the University Post above the Ship at Mortlake, 
on Monday, January 175 21881, in) best and best boats, for the 
sum of 500 Pounds a side, the championship of England and 
the Sportsman championship challenge cup. The two men to be 
in their boats ready to start at half-past two p.m. Both 
competitors in rowing to proceed through the centre arch of 
Hammersmith Bridge. The race to be rowed according to such 
of the New Thames National Rules as are applicable, cutters 
being allowed to accompany the race, but they must be kept 
behind the stern-most man from start to finish. To start 
by mutual consent, but if not off within fifteen minutes of 
the time fixed by the umpire to start the men by signal or 
otherwise. 


The first deposit of 250 Pounds a side has been made 
Goodgwith, Chesedi tor or the oportsman; ands the =second and 
final deposit of 250 Pounds a side to be made good on 
Thursday, January 6, 1881, at the Bells, Putney between 
EivemnOUrSeOlm> “Nd som ele WLU hlemodl COMmmom temo lUOhesiiatly 
who is hereby appointed final stakeholder, Mr. John Ireland, 
of Hastings, to be asked to officiate as umpire, but in the 
event of his inability to do so, the stakeholder to appoint 
a gentleman to act in that capacity. 


The umpire shall have entire jurisdiction over the 
race wLrom. start. to finish, and nas decision, shalivbe final, 
and subject to no appeal at law or otherwise. Either party 
failing to comply with any of these conditions shall forfeit 
all money down in the hands of the stakeholder. 


Tf, in Ehesopinion Olathe sumpire,, thesweather sor 
other conditions on the said 17th day of January would 
prevent a fair trial of skill, the umpire shall have power 
to postpone the contest from day to day. 


The stake boats to be moored to the satisfaction 
of the umpire half an hour before the time fixed for the 


Bmacer. 


(Signed) Edward Hanlan (Signed) For E.C. Laycock 
Witness -- C.H. Ashley. Ch A sWeeuett. 
Witness -- Henry Kelley. 
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PLAYER's CONTRACT WITH A 
CANADIAN LACROSSE ASSOCIATION TEAM, 1887 


source: The Toronto Mail, June’ 25, 1887. 


This agreement made this day of June AD 1887 between 
James Duncan of Brantford, hotelkeeper, and 
of Woodstock, witnesseth that Duncan agrees to procure for 
said , a Situation in Brantford fully equal 
to the one now held by him in Woodstock and es ees 
Sala wages at not less than $20.00 per 
week from the time comes to Brantford 
to the end of the lacrosse season of the present year. 

on his part agrees to eons to reside 
in Brantford permanently during the present lacrosse season, 
to unite with the Brantford Lacrosse Club, to attend practise 
regularly, to play in matches with the Club and generally to 
do all in his power to promote the interests of the Club. 

agrees to take up his residence in 
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CONTRACT ADOPTED BY 
THE NATIONAL HOCKEY ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


PhS Agreement pmace this) ees. Biles Cay tOfMm. mee gne.eLo 10 
DELWeeiis.. -ae-ue sDaGty .Ot athe siirsty pant. and eet. ee party 
of the second part, Witnesseth: 

First:- Said party of the second part agrees to devote his 
entire time and services as a hockey player to said party 
OEathe tinst pantie durang +cheyperi cd womethucscontract. 


Second:- Said party of the second part agrees to conform 
to all the rules and regulations now adopted or which may 
be hereafter adopted by the party of the first part apper- 
taining to his services aforesaid. 


Third:- Said party of the second part agrees not to render 
any services as a hockey player during the time of this 
contract to any other person, corporation or association 
other than the party of the first part, without the written 
ConSentaore Lhes pacrtysOr) then Girstapartator domso-. 


Fourth:- It is further understood and agreed between both 
parties to this contract that all the provisions and condi- 
tions of the Reservation Clause of the National Hockey 
Association of Canada are hereby made a part of this 
CONnEraAGCE. 


In consideration of the foregoing promises, the party of the 
first part agrees: 


First:- To pay to the party of the second part the sum of 
$... per game, month or season to be paid in equal weekly, 
semi-monthly instalments during the championship season 

of the league of which the first party is a member. 


Second:- Said party of the first part agrees to pay the 
travelling expenses, board and lodging of the said party 
of the second part whenever said party of the second part 
may be travelling in the services of the said party of the 
first pact and, when not so) travelling thet party cf the 
second part will pay all his own expenses. 


Third:- Said party of the first part agrees to furnish said 
panty of the Second part with one, only, complete outfit 
for his use while employed with the party of the first 
part, the same to be returned at the termination of his 
Contract, 


It is hereby mutually agreed by both parties hereto in con- 
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Sideration of the promises hereinbefore set forth that 
should the party of the said second part at any time or 
times or in any manner fail to comply with covenants and 
agreements herein contained or any of them or any of the 
rules and regulations of the party of the first part, which 
are now or may hereafter from time to time be made, or 
should the said party of the second part at any time or 
times be intemperate, immoral, careless, indifferent or 
conduct himself in such a manner, whether on or off the 
ice, as to endanger or prejudice the interests of the 

party of the first part, or prove incompetent in the judge- 
mentyot, the party ofethe first part, then thevsaidspartysot 
the first part hereunto shall have the right to discipline, 
Suspend fine or discharge the said party of the second part 
in such a manner as the said party of the first part shall 
seem fit and proper and in case of fine imposed it is 
agreed by said party of the second part that he will pay the 
same or that same will be withheld as and for liquidated 
damages. 


In order to enable the party of the second part to 
fit himself for the duties necessary under the terms of this 
contract, the said party of the first part may require the 
said party of the second part to report for practice or 
participate in such exhibition games as may be arranged by 
the said part prior to the opening of the league season, 
but it is expressly agreed that the party of the first part 
shall pay to the party of the second part a salary for such 
games participated in at a pro rata rate of his regular 
monthly salary. 


It is further agreed that if the said party of the first part 
should desire the services of the said party of the second 
part for any period of time after the date mentioned for the 
expiration of the term mentioned herein or which may be 
mentioned in any renewal hereof, said first party shall have 
the right to the same by paying compensation to the said 
second party for each game at a pro rate rate of regular 
weekly, monthly or season salary. 


In Witness whereof the said party of the first part has 
caused these presents to be signed by its officers thereunto 
duly authorized and the said party has affixed his hand and 
seal on the day and year first above written. 


By (Club President) 


Player signs here Signature of 
second party 
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CANADIAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 
STANDARD PLAYER'S CONTRACT 


i ls W NAY [& [8 INI 


_ARGONAUT FOOTBALL CLUB. LIMITED vA Sees RiP are 6 a member of the S#si2Ouxknothelx Genie nn 
Eastern Football Conference 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘’Conference’’), and of the Canadian Football League, 


hereinafter called the ’’Club.” 


BERANIE COSENTINO: yet geen e of the CITY a EDMONTON 


in the PROVINCE eRe oat ALBERTA 
hereinafter called the ‘’Player”’ 


In consideration of the mutual and respective covenants and agreements hereinafter contained, the parties 
hereto hereby agree as follows: 


1. The term of this contract shall be from the date of execution hereof until the Ist day of June following 
the close of the football season commencing in 196 9. subject however to rights of prior termination as speci- 
fied herein. 


2. The player agrees that during the term of this contract he will play football and will engage in activi- 
ties related to football only for the Club and will play for tne Club in all its Conference’s scheduled and play-off 
games, and Canadian Football League play-off games and any exhibition games for which the Club may arrange; 
and the Club, subject to the provisions hereof, agrees during such period to employ the player as a skilled foot- 
ball player. The player agrees during the term of this contract to report promptly for the Club’s training sessions 
and at the Club’s directions to participate in all practice sessions. 


3. For the player's services as a skilled football player during the term of this contract, and for his agree- 
ment not to play football, or engage in activities relating to football, for any other person, firm, Club or corpora- 
tion during the term of this contract and for the option hereinafter set forth giving the Club the right to renew 
this contract and for the other undertakings of the player herein, the Club promises to pay the player the sum of 


(Ss), OO Oe , to be payable as follows: 75 % of said salary in weekly instalments commencing with 
the first and ending with the last regularly scheduled Conference game played by the Club during such season, and 
the balance of 2590 of said sum at the end of the last scheduled Conference game, unless the Club shall, after its 
last scheduled Conference game have any Conference, or Canadian Football League playoff games to engage in, 
in which event the remaining 25% shall be paid at the end of the last such play-off games. 


4 The Player shall participate in the Canadian Football League Pension Plan and the Club is authorized 
from time to time, to deduct and remit to the Trustee such sums of money as may be required for the Player's 
contribution to the Plan. 

4. The Club shall be entitled to deduct from each and every payment made under any of the provisions 
of this agreement, any amount required for the player’s income taxes. 


5. The Club agrees to pay the proper and necessary travelling and reasonable board and lodging expenses 
whenever the player is travelling in the services of the Club for games in other than the Club’s home city, but 
when not so travelling, the player shall pay his own expenses. 

6. Prior to the start of each football season, the player shall attend before the Club’s medical committee 
for a complete physical and medical examination, and, if, in the opinion of the said medical committee, the 
player is not completely fit to participate in football activities, this agreement and everything herein contained, 
at the Club‘’s option, shall be void and of no force and effect. 
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7. The player agrees to comply with all the rules and regulations now, or which may hereafter be, adopted 
during the duration of this contract, by the Canadian Football League and/or the Conference and/or the Club. 

8. The player agrees that should he at any time or times, or in any manner, fail to comply with the cove- 
nants or agreements on his part herein contained, or any of them, or should the player at any time be intemperate, 
immoral, careless or indifferent, or conduct himself in such manner, whether on or off the field, as in the opinion 
of the Club, endangers or prejudices the interests of the Club, or fails to attain when requested, first class physi- 
cal condition, or fails to maintain first class physical condition throughout the football season, then the Club 
shall have the right to discipline, fine, suspend for any period or indefinitely, or cancel the contract in such man- 
ner as the Club shall deem fit and proper, and in case. of a fine being imposed by the Club, the player agrees to 
pay such fine or the Club may withhold an equivalent amount from any salary due or to become due in payment 
thereof. 

9. The player agrees to promptly pay any fine levied on him by the Conference or any of its properly 
authorized officers or its or the Canadian Football League’s Commissioner, and failing such prompt payment the 
Club is authorized to pay same and deduct such amount from any salary due or to become due to the player. 

10. The player represents that he is and will continue to be highly skilled in all types of football team play 
to play football of the calibre required by the Conference and by the Club, and agrees to perform his services here- 
under to the complete satisfaction of the Club and its Head Coach. If, in the opinion of the Head Coach, the 
player fails at any time during the term of this contract to demonstrate sufficient skill and capacity to play foot- 
ball of the calibre required by the Conference or by the Club, or if, in the opinion of the Head Coach, the 
player’s work or conduct in the performance of this contract is unsatisfactory, or, where there exists a limit to 
the number permitted of a certain class of player, and in the opinion of the Head Coach, the player, being within 
that class, should not be included amongst the permitted number, the Club shall have the right to terminate this 
centract upon notice to the player. It is agreed by both parties that the Club’s Head Coach shall be the sole judge 
as to the competency and satisfaction of the player and his services. 

11. Upon termination of this contract during the football season, the player shall only be entitled to receive 
and the Club shall only be required to pay to the player as compensation for services theretofore rendered here- 
under, such portion of the total compensation for the regular season as provided in paragraph 3 hereof, as the 
number of the regular scheduled Conference games already played bears to the total number of Conference 
games scheduled for the Club for that season, and upon such termination the Club shall pay to the player the 
balance of such compensation as then remains owing to the player. 

12. The player promises and agrees that during the term of this contract he will not play football or engage 
in activities related to football in Canada or in the United States of America for any other person, firm, Club or 
corporation except with the prior written consent of the Club, and that he will not, during the term of this con- 
tract engage in any game or exhibition of baseball, basketball, hockey, wrestling, boxing, or any other sport which 
endangers his ability to perform his services hereunder without the prior written consent of the Club. 

13. The player hereby represents that he has special, exceptional and unique knowledge, skill and ability 
as a football player, the loss of which cannot be estimated with any certainty and cannot be fairly or adequately 
compensated by damages, and therefore agrees that the Club shall have the right, in addition to any other rights 
which the Club may possess, to enjoin him by appropriate injunction proceedings against playing football or en- 
gaging in activities relating to football in Canada or the United States of America, for any person, firm, Club or 
corporation, and against any other breach of this contract. 

14. It is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to sell, exchange, assign and transfer this 
contract and the player’s services to any Club of the Conference or to any Club in a Conference affiliated with the 
Canadian Football League, and the player agrees to accept such assignment and to report promptly to the assignee 
Club and faithfully to perform and carry out this contract with the assignee Club as if it had been entered into 
by the player with the assignee Club instead of with this Club, and the player agrees that the assignee Club shall 
pay to the Club any amount owing by the player at the time of such sale, exchange, assignment or transfer and 
shall be permitted to deduct such amount from salary due or to become due to the player. 


15. On or before the date of expiration of this contract the Club may, upon notice in writing to the player 
pUdressece toes Osa Gen AVE. Bono eee ee renew 


this contract for a further term until the Ist day of June following said expiration, on the same terms as are 
provided by this contract, except that (1) the Club may fix the rate of compensation to be paid by the Club to the 
player during said period of renewal, which compensation shall not be less than ninety percent (90%) of the 
amount set forth in paragraph 3 hereof, and (2) after such renewal this contract shall not include a further option 
to renew the contract; the phrase ‘’Rate of Compensation” as above used shall not be understood to include bonus 
payments or payments of any nature whatsoever other than the precise sum set forth in paragraph 3 hereof. 
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16. It is mutually understood and agreed that if the operation of the Conference is suspended, this con- 
tract shall immediately be terminated and the remuneration to be paid to the player shall be on the basis as 
provided by paragraph 11 herein. 

17. The player acknowledges the right and power of the Club and/or of the Conference and/or of the 
Conference's or the Canadian Football League’s Commissioner to fine, suspend for any period or indefinitely, 
and/or cancel the contract of any player who accepts a bribe or who agrees to throw or fix a game, or who, having 
knowledge of the same, fails to report an offered bribe or an attempt to throw or fix a game, or who bets on a 
game, or who is guilty of any conduct detrimental to the welfare of the Conference, or the Canadian Football 
League, or of professional football: and the player hereby releases the said Conference and its or the Canadian 
Football League’s Commissioner and the Club, and every officer, director and member of the Conference, the 
Canadian Football League and the said Club, jointly, and severally whatsoever he may have arising out of or in 
connection with the decision of the Conference or its or the Canadian Football League’s Commissioner or the 
Club in any of the aforesaid cases. 


18. The player agrees that he will not make any appearances on any program, including radio and/or tele- 
vision, or at any function, nor will he write articles pertaining to football or assist in the coaching of any foot- 
ball team other than the Club without the written consent of the Club first obtained. 

19. The parties agree that the Club shall have the exclusive right to permit any person, firm or corporation 
to display, for publicity or commercial purposes, pictures of the player without the player receiving remuneration 
therefor, and the player shall not allow either gratuitously or for remuneration, any pictures of the player to be 
used for any publicity purposes without the consent in writing of the Club first had and obtained. 

20. If the player is injured as a result of playing football for the Club, the Club will pay the player’s reason- 
able hospitalization until discharge from the hospital, and his medical expenses and doctor's bills, provided that 
the hospital and doctor are selected by the Club, and provided further that the Club’s obligation to pay such ex- 
penses shall terminate at a period not more than eight weeks after the injury, and the player releases the Club 
from any and every additional obligation, liability, claim or demand whatsoever in connection therewith. 

21. It is further agreed that if the player is injured in tne performance of his duties hereunder during or 
subsequent to the Club’s first scheduled Conference game, and the injury or injuries are such as to render him, 
in the sole judgment of the C!lub’s physician, unfit to play skilled football during the football season or any part 
thereof, the Club shall pay to the player, so long as in the sole opinion of the Club’s physician the player con- 
tinues to be unable to resume his duties hereunder, 100 % of the salary to which the player would be entitled to 
pursuant to paragraph 3 hereof, if he had played in the scheduled Conference games; it being understood and 
agreed that this obligation shall not extend beyond the current playing season and does not include bonuses for 
playoff games. 

22. The player represents to the Club that he is not under contract or option to play football for any other 
Club in Canada or the United States of America during the term of this contract, and that he has no contractual 
obligations which would prevent him from entering into the within contract. 


23. Should the player become a member of the Armed Forces of either Canada or the United States of 
America or retire from football prior to the expiration of this contract, or any option contained herein, and sub- 
sequently be released from the Armed Forces or return to professional football, then and in either event the time 
elapsed between the player’s induction into the Armed Forces and his discharge therefrom, or between his retiring 
from professional football and his return thereto, shall be considered as tolled, and the term of this contract shall 
be considered as extended for a period beginning with the player’s release from the Armed Forces or his return 
to professional football, as the case may be, and ending after a period of time equal to the portion of the term of 
this contract which was unexpired at the time the player entered the Armed Forces or retired from professional 
football; and the option contained herein shall be considered as continuously in effect from the date of this con- 
tract until the end of such extended term. 

24. This agreement contains the entire agreement between the parties and there are no oral or written 
inducements, promises or agreements except as contained herein. 


25. This agreement has been made under and shall be governed by the laws of the Province of..Ontario 


Zon If at the time the club participates in any playoff game or games, the player is on 
the official club roster as registered with the League Commissioner, he shall receive: 


FOR E.F.C. PLAYOFFS: 


$300.00 for each League playoff game in which the club participates and an additional 
$100.00 if the club wins the League semi-final playoff game and a further additional 
$100.00 if the club wins the Leaque final series. 
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FOR GREY CUP: 
should the club participate in the game and an additional 
$500.00 should the club win the Grey Cup. 


27. Player is to receive a bonus of $2,500.00 to cover moving expenses. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the player has hereunto set his hand Due. and the Glub has caused this contract 


to be executed by its duly authorized officer or officers this 2% day of} é<ine_ AD. 196 Whe 


ARGONAUT FOOTBALL CLUB L!MIT&D 


SIGNED, SEALED and DELIVERED 


in the presence of: 
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/) deer ge. oe ii Player 
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Player’s Address 
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Copy of N.H.L. Standard Player's Contract 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO PLAYER 


Before signing this contract you should carefully examine it to be sure that all 
terms and conditions agreed upon have been incorporated herein, and if any has been 
omitted, you should insist upon having it inserted in the contract before you sign. 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


STANDARD PLAYER’S CONTRACT 


Chis Aareement 


BETWEEN: L aguesstenacetsdcaensshesnsatcaasesssteedtoosese 


hereinafter called the““Club", 
a member of the National Hockey League, hereinafter called the ‘‘League’’. 


SN eacceaece cae caatecns ccnanseczsdetts Casctisvoscencnoncchiacs esednasevenvesiicasecos secuisusosssys stonssceepayeseeasanaseshtcoessaserserscecensee== a 
hereinafter called the “Player’. 


-_ {Province 
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Witnesseth: 


That in consideration of the respective obligations herein and hereby assumed, the parties to this contract severally 
agree as follows:— 
TWO 


1. The Club hereby employs the Player as a skilled Hockey Player for the term of OR year commencing October Ist, 19.-.-- oe 
and agrees, subject to the terms and conditions hereof, to pay the Player a salary of 
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Payment of such ealary shall be in consecutive semi-monthly instalments following the commencement of the regular League Champion. 
ship Schedule of games or following the date of reporting, whichever is later: provided, however, that if the Player is not in the employ 
of the Club for the whole period of the Club’s games in the National Hockey !eague Cham ionship Schedule, then > shall receive only 
pet of the salary in the ratio of the number of days of actual employment to the number cl days of the League Champicnship Schedule 
of games. 


And it is further mutually agreed that if the Contract and rights to the services of the Player are assigned, exchanged, loaned or 
otherwise transferred to a Club in another League, the Player shall only be paid at the rate of 
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PX, The Player agrees to give his services and to play hockey in all League Championship, Exhibition, Play-Off and Stanley Cu 

games to the best of his ability under the direction and control of the Club for the said season in accordance with the provisions RS 6 


The Player further agrees, 
(a) to report to the Club training camp at the time and place fixed by the Club, in good physical condition, 
(b) to keep himself in good physical condition at all times during the season, 


(c) to give his best services and loyalty to the Club and to play hockey only for the Club unless his contract is released, assigned, 
exchanged or loaned by the Club, 


(d) to co-operate with the Club and participate in any and all promotional activities of the Club and the League which will in 
the oninion of the Cluh oromote the welfare of the Club or professional hockey cenerally. 
(e) to conduct himself on and off the rink according to the highest standards of honesty, morality, fair play and sportsmanship, 
and to refrain from conduct detrimental to the best interests of the Club, the League or professional hockey generally. 
The Club agrees that in exhibition games played after the start of the regular schedule (except where the proceeds are to go to 
charity, or where the player has agreed otherwise) the player shall receive his pro rata share of the gate receipts after deduction of legiti- 
mate expenses of such game. This provision re exhibition games is applicable in the National Hockey League only. 


3. In order tbat the Player shall be fit and in proper condition for the performance of his duties as required by this contract the 
Player agrees to report for practice at such time and place as the Club may designate and participate in such exhibition games as may be 
arranged by the Club within thirty days prior to the first scheduled Championship game. The Club shall pay the travelling expenses 
and meals en route from the Player's home to the Club's training camp. In the event of failure of the player to so report and participate 
in exhibition games a fine not exceeding Five Hundred Dollars may ie imposed by the Club and be deducted from the compensation 
atipulated berein. At the conclusion of the season the Club shall provide transportation direct to the Player's home. 


4, The Club may from time to time during the continuance of this contract establish rules governing the conduct and condition- 
ing of the Player, and such rules shall form part of this contract as fully as if herein written. Pee violation of any such rules or for 
any conduct impairing the thorough and faithful discharge of the duties incumbent upon the Player, the Club may impose a reasonable 
fine upon the Player and deduct the amount thereof from any money due or to become due to the Player. The Club may also suspend 
the Player for violation of any such rules. When the Player is fined or suspended he shall be given notice in writing stating the amount 
of the fine and/or the duration of the suspension and the reason therefor. 


5. Should the Player be disabled or unable to perform his duties under this contract be shall submit himself for medical examina- 
tion and treatment by a physician selected By the Club, and such examination and treatment, when made at the request of the Club, 
shall be at its expense unless made necessary by some act or conduct of the Player contrary to the terms and provisions of this contract 
or the rules established under Section 4. 

If the Player, in the sole judgment of the Club's physician, is disabled or is not in good physical condition at the commencement 
of the reason or at any subsequent time during tbe season (unless such condition is the direct result of playing hockey for the Club) so 
as to render him unfit to play skilled hockey, then it is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to suspend the Player for such 
period of disability or unfitness, and no compensation shall be payable for that perio’! under this contract. é , 

If the Player is injured as the result of playing hockey for the Club, the Club will pay the Player's reasonable hospitalization until 
discharged from the hospital, and his medical expenses and doctor's bills, provided that the hospital and doctor are eelected by the Club 
and provided further that the Club’s obligation to pay such expenses shall terminate at a period not more than six months after the 
injury. 

It is also agreed that if the Player's injuries resulting directly from playing for the Club render him, in the sole judgment of the 
Club's physician, unfit to play skilled hockey for the balance of the season or any part thereof, then during such time the Player is so 
unfit, but in no event beyord the end of the current season, the Club shall pay the Player the compensation herein provided for and the 
Player releases the Club from any and every additional obligation, liability, claim or demand whatsoever. However if upon joint con- 
sultation between the Player, the Club’s physician and the Club General Manager, they are unable to agree as to the physical fitness 
of the Player to return to play, the Player agrees to submit himself for examination by an independent medical specialist and the Parties 
hereto acrec to be bound by his decision. If the Player is declared to be unfit for play he shall continue to receive the full benefits of this 
Agreement. If the Player is declared to be physicaily able to play and refuses to do so he shall be liable to immediate suspension 
without pay : ; a 
6. The Player represents and agrees that be has exceptional and unique knowledge, skill and ability as a hockey player, the loss 
of which cannot be estimated with certainty and cannot be fairiy or adequately compensated by damages. The Player therefore agrees 
that the Club shall have the right, in addition to any other rights which the Club may possess, to enjoin him by appropriate injunction 
proceedings from playing hockey for any other team and/or for any breach of any of the other provisions of this contract. 


as The Player and the Club recognize and agree that the Player's participation in other sports may impair or destroy his ability 
and skill as 2 hockey player. Accordingly the Player agrees that he will not during the period of this Contract and of the option of re- 
newal thereof engage or participate in football, baseball, softball, hockey, lacrosse, boxing, wrestling, or other athictic sport without the 
written consent of the Club. 


8. (a) The Player hereby irrevocably grants to the Club during the period of this Contract and of the option of renewal thereof the 
exclusive right to permit or authorize any person, firm or corporation to take and make use of any stiil photograph, motion pictures or 
television of himself, and agrees that all rights in such pictures and television shall belong to the Club exclusively and may be used, re- 
produced, distributed or otherwise disseminated by the Club directly or indirectly in any manner it desires. 

(b} The Player further agrees that during the pertod of this Contract and of the option of renewal thereof be will not make p iblic 
appearances, participate in radio or television programs, or permit his picture to be taken, or write cr sponsor newspaper or magaz ine 
articles, or eponsor commercial products without the written consent of the Club. Where the Club grants its written consent to any of the 
activities recited in this sub-section the Player shal! receive his proper share of the proceeds of such activities. 


wh It is mutually agreed that the Club will not pay, and the Player will not accept from any person, any bonus or anythin of 
value for winning any particular game or scries of games except as authorized by the League By-Laws. 
10. The Player agrees that during the currency of this agreement he will not tamper with or enter into negotiations with any 


player under contract or reservation to any Club of the League for or regarding such player's current or future services, without the 
written consent of the Club with which such player is connected under penalty of a fine to be imposed by the President of the League. 


11. It is mutually agreed that the Club shall have the right to sell, assign, exchange and transfer this contract, and to loan the 
Player's services to any other professional hockey club, and the Player agrees to accept and be bound by such sale, exchange, assiznment 
transfer or loan, and will faithfully perform and carry out this contract with the same purpose and effect as if it had been entered into by 
the Player and such other Club, 
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It is further mutually agreed that in the event that this contract is assigned, or the Player’s services are loaned, to another Club, 
the Club shall, by notice in writing delivered personally to the Player or by mail to the address set out below his signature hereto advise 
the Player of the name and address of the Club to which he has been assigned or loaned, and specifying the time and place of reporting 
to such club. If the Player fails to report to such other Club he may be suspended by such other Club and no salary shall be payable to 
him during the period of such suspension. 

The Club shall pay the actual moving expenses incurred by a player during the playing season when such move is directed by the 
Club and is not part of disciplinary action. 


2 If the Club shall default in the payments to the Player provided for in Section 1 hereof or shall fail to perform any other 
obligation agreed to be performed by the Club hereunder, the Player may, by notice in writing to the Club, specify the nature of the 
default, and if the Club shall fail to remedy the default within fifteen (15) days from receipt of such notice, this contract shall be termin- 
ated, and upon the date of such termination all obligations of both parties shall cease, except the obligation of the Club to pay the Player's 
compensation to that date. 

13. The Club may terminate this contract upon written notice to the Player (but only after obtaining waivers from all other 
League clubs) if the player shall at any time: 

(a) fail, refuse or neglect to obey the Club's rules governing training and conduct of players, 

(b) fail, refuse or neglect to render his services herenader or in any other manner materially breach this contract, 

(c) fail, in the opinion of the Club’s management, to exhibit suMcient skill or competitive ability to warrant further employment 

as a member of the Club's team. 

In the event of termination uncer sub-section (a) or (b) the Player shall only be entitled to compensation due to him to the date 
such notice is delivered to him or the date of the mailing of such notice to his address as set out below his signature hereto. 

In the event of terinination under sub-section (c) it shall take etfect fourteen davs from the date upon which such notice is delivered 
to the Player, and the Player shall only bz entitled to the compensation hercin provided to the end of such fourteen-day period. 

In the event that this contract is terminated by the Club while the Player is ‘“‘away'’’ with the Club for the purpose of playing 
games the instalment then fa!ling due shall be paid on the first week-day after the return “home” of the Club. 

14. The Player further agrees that the Club may carry out ard put into effect any order or ruting of the League or its President 
for his suspension or expulsion and that in the event of suspension his salary shall cease for the duration thereof and that in the event of 
expulsion this contract, at the option of the Club, shall terminate forthwith. 

15. The Player further agrees that in the event of his suspension pursuant to any of the provisions of this contract, there shall be 
deducted from the salary stipulated in Section 1 hereof an amount equal to the exact proportion of such salary as the number of days’ 
suspension bears to the total number of days of the League Championship Schedule of games. 

16. If because of any condition arising from a state of war or other cause beyond the control of the League or of the Club, it shall 
be deemed advisable by the Leayue or the Club to suspend or cease or reduce operations, then: 

(a) in the event of suspension of operations, the Player shall be entitled only to the proportion of salary due at the date of sue 

pension, 

(b) in the event of cessation of operations, the salary stipulated in Section 1 hereof shall be automatically cancelled on the date of 

cessation, and 

(c) in the event of reduction of operations, the salary stipulated in Section 1 hereof shall be replaced by that mutually agreed upon 

between the Club and the Player. 
17. The Club agrees that it will on or before October ter next following the scason covered by this contract tender to the Player 
personaliy or by miail directed to the Player at his uddress set out below his signature hereto a contract upon the same terms as this 
contract save as to salary, 

‘The Player hereby undertakes that he wil! at the request of the Club enter into a contract for the following playing season upua 
the same terms and conditions as this contract save as to salary which shall be determined by mutual agreement. In the event that the 
Player and the Club do not agree upon the salary to be paid the matter shall be referred to the President of the League, and both parties 
agree tu accept his decision as final. 

18. The Club and the Player severally and mutually promise and agree to be legally bound by the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the League and by all the terms and provisions thercof, a copy of which shall be open and available fer inspection by Club, its directors 
and officers, and the Vlayer, at the main office of the League and at the main offce of the Club. 

The Club and the Player further agree that in case of dispute between them, the dispute shall be referred within one year from the 
date it arose to the President of the League as an arbitrator and his decision shall be accepted as final by both parties. 

The Club end the Player further agree that al ifines imposed upon the Player uacerz;the Playing Rules, or under the provisions of 
the League By-Laws, shall be deducted from the salary of the Player and be reinitted by thc Club to the N.H.L. Players’ Emergency 
Fund. 

19, The Player agrees that the Club's riylit to renew this contract as provided in Section 17 and the promise of the Player to 
piay hockey oniy with the Club, or such other club as provided in Section 2 and Section 11, and the Club’s right to take pictures of and 
to televise the Piayer as provided in <ection & have all been taken into consideration in determining the salary payable to the Player under 
Section t hereof, 

20. The Player hereby authorizes and directs the Club to deduct and pay, and the Club hereby agrees to deduct and pay, to the 
National Hockey League Pension Society, ont of the salary stipulated in Section 1 hereof on behalf of the Player tne sum of Fifteen Hun- 
dred Dollars (1500.00) (Canadien Funds) or stich lesser proportion thereof as the number of days’ service of the Player with the Ctub 
under this contract bears to the nuinber of days of the League Championship Schedule of games, and to obtain from the National Hockey 
League Pension Society a proper receipt fer such sum in the name of the Player. 

21. It is severally and mutually agree that the only contracts recognized by the President of the Teamie are the Steado 
Plaverte Contracts which have boon duty Caccuied aud fied in tne League's oftice and approved by him, and that this Agreement contans 
the entire avreement between the Parties and there are no oral or written inducements, promises or agreements except as contained herein. 
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North American Soccer League 


UNIFORM PLAYER’S AGREEMENT 


THE PARTIES TO THIS AGREEMENT, dated 


are 


619 ae 
(herein called the “Club’”’), and 
(herein called the “Player’’). 


THE PARTIES HEREBY AGREE AS FOLLOWS: 


ARTICLE I 
Duration and Payments 


Szorion 1.1 Term. The term of this Agreement shall be from the date on which Player 


signs the Agreement until December 31, 19___ 


Szotion 1.2 Compensation. Commencing on 
Player (in semi-monthly installments) in one of the following methods: 


*(a) During the term of this Agreement $ 


sation at the rate of $ 


*(b) During the season $ 


, 19 , the Club shall pay 


per month and additional compen- 


per month for each week (or part thereof) in which 
Player is on the Club’s Active List. 


per month and additional compensation at the rate 


of $______ per month for each week (or part thereof) in which Player is on 


the Club’s Active List. 


*(c) Such sum and on such conditions as are set forth in Section 88 (“Special 


Covenants’’). 


The word “season” means the playing season as annually determined by the League. The 
term “Active List” shall mean the list as filed from time to time with the League during the 


season and for exhibition and tour games. 


Srcrion 1.3 Expenses. The Club shall pay all 
reasonable traveling expenses of Player while with 
the Club in other than the Club’s home city, includ- 
ing board, lodging, and transportation costs. The 
Club shall pay the reasonable traveling expenses of 
Player from his home in the United States or 
Canada to the Club’s training camp at the begin- 
ning of the Club’s training season and to his home 


in the United States or Canada at the end of the 
playing season. 

Section 1.4 Moving Expenses. If Player is 
required in writing by the Club to move his domi- 
cile permanently to North America from elsewhere 
in the world, the Club shall make one payment (but 
only one) to him for his moving and travel ex- 
penses of an amount approved by the League. 


* Important Note: Clauses (a), (b), and (c) of Section 1.2 are alternatives. The two clauses which are 


not intended to be used must be stricken. 
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ARTICLE II 
General Obligations of Player 


SEcTION 2.1 Playing and Training. Player 
shall participate in all of the Club’s training ses- 
sions and play soccer to the best of his ability in 
all of the games (whether or not sponsored by the 
League) in which he is directed to play by the 
Club. 

SEcTIon 2.2 Club Rules and Discipline. Player 
shall comply with the Club’s rules, and acknowl- 
edges the Club’s right to suspend or fine him or to 
terminate this Agreement for any violation of: 
(a) the Club’s rules, or (b) this Agreement, or 
(c) the Constitution or Regulations of the League. 
Any fine imposed on Player by the League or 
by the Club may be deducted from Player’s com- 
pensation. 

SEcTIon 2.3 Promotion. Player shall partici- 
pate as directed by the Club in all promotional and 
publicity activities of the Club and the League and 
shall not be entitled to any additional compensa- 
tion therefor. He shall permit his picture to be 
taken for still photographs, motion pictures or 
television at such times and at such places as the 
Club may designate, and all rights thereto shall 
belong to the Club. Player shall not participate 
in radio or television programs, permit his picture 
to be taken, write or sponsor books, newspaper or 
magazine articles or endorse commercial products 
without the written consent of the Club if any 
such activity is related in any way to the game 
of soccer or to Player’s employment as a soccer 
player. 

Section 2.4 Exclusive Service. Player (a) 
shall play soccer only for the Club or as directed 
by it, and (b) shall not enter into negotiations or 
agreements with any other professional soccer club. 

Section 2.5 Other Sports. Since Player ac- 
knowledges that his participation in any other 
athletic activity might impair or destroy his skill 
as a soccer player, Player shall not, without the 
written consent of the Club, engage in any such 
athletic activity which in the sole opinion of the 
Club might endanger his ability to perform his 
services hereunder. 

Section 2.6 Physical Examinations. Player 
shall promptly submit at the expense of the Club 
to such medical and dental examinations and treat- 
ments as are prescribed by the Club. 


ARTICLE III 
Representations of Player 


Section 3.1 Equitable Relief. Player repre- 
sents that he possesses unique knowledge and skill 
as a soccer player and that his services to be ren- 
dered hereunder are of an unusual and extraordin- 
ary character which gives them peculiar value 
which cannot be adequately compensated for in 
damages at law. Any breach of this Agreement by 
Player would cause the Club irreparable injury. 
Therefore, the Club shali be entitled (in addition 
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to its other remedies) to enjoin Player from taking 
or continuing any course of conduct which would 
or might constitute a breach of this Agreement. 
Srcrion 3.2 Condition of Player. Player rep- 
resents that he has no physical or mental defects 
known to him which have not been disclosed in 
writing to the Club prior to the signing hereof. 


Section 3.3 Interest in Socoer Clubs. Player 
represents that he does not and will not directly or 
indirectly own stock or have any financial interest 
in the ownership or earnings of the Club, any other 
League Club or any other professional soccer club. 


ARTICLE IV 
Assignment of Agreement 


Section 4.1 Right to Assign. This Agreement 
(including Player’s services) may be assigned by 
the Club, and re-assigned by any assignee, (a) to 
any other professional soccer club in the United 
States or Canada or to the League itself, and (b), 
if it obtains the advance written consent of Player, 
to any professional soccer club located outside the 
United States and Canada. 

Section 4.2 Salary of Assigned Player. The 
sums payable to Player for the period in which 
this Agreement is in force shall not be diminished 
by any such assignment, except for failure to re- 
port to the Assignee-Club within the time pre- 
scribed by the League Regulations. 

Section 4.3 Obligations of Assignor and As- 
signee Clubs. ll rights and obligations of the 
Assignor-Club shall become the rights and obliga- 
tions of the Assignee-Club, except that the latter 
shall be liable to Player only for payments -accru- 
ing from the date on which he is required to report 
to it, with the Assignor-Club to remain liable solely 
for any payments accrued prior to that date. 

Section 4.4 Moving Expenses of Assigned 
Player. The Assignor-Club shall pay to Player 
all of his reasonable moving and travel expenses 
resulting from the assignment, and Assignee-Club 
shall reimburse it for such expenses. 


ARTICLE V 
League Rules and Disputes 


Secrion 5.1 League Discipline. Player shall 
comply with the Constitution and Regulations of 
the League and with all applicable decisions of the 
League’s officers. Player submits himself to the dis- 
cipline of the League for any violation of the 
League’s Constitution or Regulations, including ac- 
tions which the League (in its sole opinion) deems 
scandalous or not in the best interests of soccer. 

Section 5.2 Settlement of Disputes. Within 
30 days from the date any dispute arises between 
Player and the Club it shall be referred to the 
League for arbitration and its decision shall be 
final, subject to the terms of the League’s Con- 
stitution. 


Section 5.3 Release of Claims. Player hereby 
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releases the League’s officers, the League, each 
Club, and all persons affiliated with the League or 
with any Club from all claims arising out of any 
decision or other action of the League’s officers. 


ARTICLE VI 
Termination 


Section 6.1 Termination by Player. If the 
Club fails to perform any of its obligations here- 
under Player may terminate this Agreement: (a) 
if he notifies the Club in writing of its alleged 
default and the Club fails (in Player’s opinion) 
within 10 days to remedy such default, and (b) 
if, Player having thereafter notified the League in 
writing of the Club’s alleged default, the League 
determines that the Club is in default and the Club 
fails, in the League’s opinion, to take corrective 
action within 10 days after the League directs it 
to do so in writing. 

Section 6.2 Termination by the Club. The 
Club may terminate this Agreement upon written 
notice to Player if Player shall at any time: 

(a) fail to comply with the Club’s rules, the 
League’s Constitution or Regulations or the 
rulings of any League officer; or 

(b) fail, in the opinion of the Club’s man- 
agement, to exhibit sufficient skill or competi- 
tive ability to qualify for or continue as a 
member of the Club’s team; or 

(c) fail to obtain immigration clearance 
permitting his admission into the United 
States or Canada, or lose the right to remain 
lawfully in those countries; or 

(d) fail to perform his services hereunder; 
or 

(e) in any other manner breach this Agree- 
ment. 


Section 6.3 Travel After Termination. In the 
event the Club terminates this Agreement pursu- 
ant to Section 6.2(b), it shall (at its expense) 
provide for Player’s transportation to the domicile 
which he had at the time of signing this Agree- 
ment if (a) that domicile was outside North 
America and (b) Player has notified the Club in 
writing that he desires to return to such domicile. 


ARTICLE VII 


Renewal of the Agreement 


Secrion 7.1 Club May Renew. On or before 
December 15 in the final year of this Agreement, 
the Club may by written notice to Player renew 
this Agreement on the same terms as set forth 
in this instrument. The Club shall not be entitled 
to any further option to renew this Agreement. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Miscellaneous 


Section 8.1 Injury to Player. In the event 
Player is injured within the scope of his employ- 
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ment and if Player gives written notice of such 
injury to the Club within 10 days of such injury 
(including the time, place, cause and nature of 
the injury), the Club shall, while this Agreement 
is in force, provide such medical care as is neces- 
sary in the opinion of the Club physician and 
shall continue to pay the compensation provided 
for in Section 1.2 (less the amount to which 
Player is entitled under workmen’s compensation 
laws), so long as it is the opinion of the Club 
physician that Player is unable to perform his 
services hereunder because of such injury. 


Section 8.2 National Emergencies. The 
League may suspend the operation of this Agree- 
ment during any national emergency in the United 
States or Canada. 


Section 8.3 Method of Giving Notice. Any 
notice, request, demand, approval or consent re- 
quired or permitted under this Agreement to be 
given by one party to the other, shall be in writing 
and shall be deemed sufficiently given if delivered 
in person or mailed (registered, certified or first 
class), postage prepaid, to such other party at 
his or its address set forth in this Agreement or 
to such other address as such other party may 
previously have furnished to the sender in writing. 


Section 8.4 Amendments. This Agreement is 
an entire Agreement superseding all prior and 
contemporary oral or written statements by the 
parties and can be amended only by a written 
amendment signed by Player and a duly author- 
ized representative of the Club. 


Section 8.5 Governing Law. This Agreement 
shall be governed by and construed in accordance 
with the laws of the State or Province in which 
the Club plays its home games. 


Section 8.6 Right of the League to Terminate. 
A copy of this Agreement shall be filed by the Club 
with the League within 10 days after tts execution 
by the Club and Player. Within 10 days of such 
filing, a League officer may terminate this Agree- 
ment, in which event (a) he shall give both parties 
written notice of termination, and (b) this Agree- 
ment shall thereupon be deemed of no further 
force or effect. 


Secrion 8.7 Extended Term. This Agreement 
shall, at the option of the Club, be extended for 
that number of days in which Player (during the 
term of this Agreement): (a) is prevented from 
entering the United States or Canada because of 
immigration laws, regulations or rulings, or (b) is 
ineligible to play soccer in the League because of 
his being on the Voluntarily Retired, Restricted, 
Ineligible or Military Lists (provided in the League 
Regulations). The renewal option contained in this 
Agreement shall remain in effect during such ex- 
tended term. Player shall not be entitled to any 
compensation for any such period in which he is 
prevented from entering the United States or 
Canada or is ineligible to play soccer in the League. 
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Sxcrion 8.8 Special Covenants. 


SIGNATURES OF THE PARTIES 


Date, of signing’ int triplicate: == a= ee Ss eee ees. 


Player 
Club 


Street Address 


In behalf of the Club 
City, State, Country 
Social Security Number 

PARENTAL CONSENT AGENT OF CLUB 
This Agreement must also be signed by one of Player’s signature (and that of his parent, if 
the Player’s parents if Player is a minor within the applicable) was obtained by the undersigned au- 

meaning of the law governing this Agreement. thorized representative of the Club. 

Parent (Legal Guardian) of Player Authorized Representative of the Club 
RECORDED BY THE LEAGUE 
FRO COnC CC Sin 7 Sa a ee ee eee LO ee 


Executive Director 
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Ontario Hockey Association — Major Junior “A” 


PLAYER'S CONTRACT AND AGREEMENT 


Oe Cine City ON ee ie na UN ey he a MeO, sak 3 in’ the: Province.of 23.2.5 1.) Sn. 3972 a 
Party of the First Part, hereinafter called the “CLUB”, ad oo0o0o0o0 ooo coceccocececececcceeeceseeeeeesventvseeerensesvensees 
Oli the City cl Be ree ae ee use in in; the: Province: Of cose eee ee ee 


Party of the Second Part, hereinafter called the “PLAYER”. 


WITNESSETH that the parties hereto do agree with each other as follows, the agreements of each party 
being consideration for the agreements of the other:— 


1. The PLAYER shall receive from the CLUB in return for his exclusive services as a hockey player, 
the sumof$............... Fe PRD WOOK oi) tS oie. lsh fete es ee er tea 


(This does not include tuition fees paid directly to School Boards.) 


For the duration of the regular season schedule of the CL UB, including all exhibition games, and such club duties 
as the CLUB may deem necessary. PLAYER shall receive the same rate per week pro rata for all playoff games 
in which the said CLUB may participate, provided however, that ihe said PLAYER shall be paid only for such 
playdown period as he is retained by the said CLUB for playoff competition. 


2. The PLAYER hereby undertakes and agrees that he will, at the request of the Club, enter into a contract 
for the following playing season upon the same terms and conditions as this contract except as to salary. The salary 
shall be such as may be mutually agreed upon by the PLAYER and CLUB and if such agreement cannot be ob- 
tained shall be determined by an arbitrator appointed by the President of the Ontario Hockey Association. 

If the CLUB wishes to exercise its option upon the PLAYER'S services it shall do so before the First 
day of November in the year following the conclusion of the season for which this contract has been entered into 
or any extension thereof by tendering to the PLAYER before the said date the necessary contract in accordance 
with thes terms hereof. 

If no such tender is made the PLAYER shall be free from all contractual obligatians to the CLUB. 


3. This contract is for the services of the said PLAYER for the season of 1972-73. In the event of 
the sale, trade, or transfer of the said PLAYER his salary, aforementioned, shall not be altered. The original 
copy of this agreement and contract must be forwarded immediately to the CLUB to which the PLAYER is 
traded, sold, or transferred. The CLUB reserves the right to terminate this contract and furnish PLAYER with 
required release. 

4. The PLAYER shall abide by the rules and regulations of the CLUB and the Ontario Hockey Association 
both on and off the ice, and must be a credit to the CLUB. For an infraction of this clause the CLUB or the 
Ontario Hockey Association may suspend the PLAYER without salary or impose a fine. 


5. The PLAYER shall be held personally responsible for the payment of all fines imposed by the Ontario 
Hockey Association. The CLUB shall be liable to a fine of $1,000.00 if said CLUB pays for the PLAYER’S fine 


or fines. 
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6. Should the PLAYER be disabled or his ability to perform his duties be impaired at any time during the 
said playing season, the CLUB may deduct from the amount then due, or to become due under this contract, such 
proportion thereof as the period of his disability or impairment may bear to the term of the said playing season, 
but no such deduction shall be made by reason of any accident or injury received by the PLAYER while in per- 
formance of his regular duties under the direction of the club. 

7. Should the PLAYER become disabled, as provided in the next preceding clause, he will submit himself 
to medical examination and treatment by a regular physician, in good standing, to be selected by the CLUB, such 
examination and treatment when made at request of the CLUB shall be at its expense, unless made necessary by 
some act or conduct of the PLAYER contrary to the terms of this agreement or rules and regulations under it. 
Any or all future CLUB responsibility shall terminate upon discharge of said PLAYER by attending physician. 


8. The PLAYER will be reimbursed for transportation to and from training camp as well as meals and 
lodging during the training camp period. 

9. Should the PLAYER retum to his home at the completion of the CLUB’S playing season, the CLUB will 
pay for his transportation and meals. 

10. A copy of this contract must be signed by the PLAYER, CLUB president and manager or secretary, to- 


gether with the PLAYER’S playing card, birth certificate and any other necessary documents and must be for- 
warded to the Ontario Hockey Association prior to taking part in any of the regular league schedule. 


FOR PLAYER only Player was registered with the following teams: 
Name in: fall oer ee ee eee He PRE des eNO OO Sieenaee rh wee eae tin See nnyseae Mees esas Ee ae 
Place of birth 0.0... ae A aan Bice cet 2190.8 26,9) ten aaah a eeene oe cia gare Meare ara 
Daye ee sah ne tas eee Y cane aaa ere, IG OE O tere oar ee ene RIO eee 
Height... ea eee a WV CIQN (tener er at LODO) A 5 pee ee CEA ae OO eee aS ies 
Pointe “cscs, (Shoots (R or L) POT Ts.) ceceteaseeesese dnc cxth ste sae wcusesseasaenseeePeseer uavns eases tubenaducd 
CLUB signature cite re ee San ea RASTA AB tee trie ie an acd ane Be ees ert ar eect net ant are een et ae 
PRESIDENT MANAGER OR BECRETARY 


Player's signature ree. pee renner et ee 


AFFIDAVIT 
WE Sees Pe ate te San Geen Rabon necisa! Sencnaa ae EE of the! City’ Of aici ctor tee eon seeenter toees 
in:the: County Of 64727. cots ce caterc et ricete caren Ree eee , President, Manager or Secretary of the said CLUB, 


severally make’ oath: : aid Sm y2. 75s eesccg.ccesre ice cscs ped sos acon Sete Baw e HETENT  eee eae ccs esos Sowe sg see iisuncceraseectcetesenoensues tomeess ences 

1.—The information given in the above Agreement and Contract is true, correct and complete in every 
respect and all reimbursements to be paid to the above mentioned PLAYER for hockey services rendered by him 
to the CLUB before the 1972-73 hockey season are disclosed. 
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